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A LIVING TEMPLE. 
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1 Cor. iiL 16. Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 

of God dwelleth in you ? 
If any man d«file the temple of God, him shall God destroy : for the temple 

of God is holy, which temple ye are. 
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TO 



MRS BARON CLERK RATTRAY. 

Madam, 



^9 



I TAKE the liberty of dedicating these Volumes to 
you, — ^both as an expression of my gratitude for 
much kindness, — ^and for many important benefits 
received from you, and from your family, — and be- 
cause, in bringing before my mind the various indi- 
viduals with whom I have met in life,— -I recollect 
no living person who seems to me more completely 
to have realized that style of conduct, which it is 
the purpose of this Work to recommend. 

With the sincerest respect, 

I am. Madam, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
THE AUTHOR. 

EDiVBU&eH, Map 6, 1830. 
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PREFACE. 



The title of the following Treatise has been adopt- 
ed from a work which has been long known to the 
religious world, — and the Author accordingly feels, 
that he owes to the Public the following explana- 
tion of the reasons which have induced him to avail 
himself of that title t — 

In the first place, he found it impossible for 
him to devise any other words which seemed so well 
suited for conveying, within a very short compass, 
to the minds of his readers, the peculiar ideas by 
which his Work is pervaded, and which are dis- 
tinctive of it. He was also satisfied, that between 
his own book and that of the distinguished writer 
who first used the name there is no similarity what- 
ever,— either in the views which they exhibit,— in 
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the style of theology which they recommend,— or in 
the particular illustrations by which they are char- 
acterised. Still farther, it occurred to him, — that 
the verses of the Apostle, who has so beautifully 
said, — " Ye are the Temple of Qod ; — ^if any man 
defile the Temple of God, him will God destroy,'^ 
seemed to authorise any author, who might devote 
himsdf to the iUustratien oi th^ meaning, to em^ 
jloy a title which th^ so naturaUy and almost im-- 
avoidably suggest. And, in the last ^aee, he has 
dhfays tboi^ht, thai the weak of Howe did not well 
evolve the true beauty and purest spirit of the 
Apostle^s definition. It has always seemed to him, 
that the simple and striking grandeur of the idea 
su^ested by the Apostolic words was lost amidst 
the irndtittde of technical views, — and arfaitcary ah- 
stractions, — which enter into that wodi,— *and diat 
the title ita^,, in dimrt, left a much fin^ impres- 
fflon on &e naBd of the reader, — than all die il- 
histrations of the book which was inta»led to eluci- 
date it 
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The treatise of IBbwe, in &ot, is b gveat B3nsteiii 
c£ theoretical, as w^ as of practical thecdogy ; — but 
die cdbject of the present treatise is much more pre- 
dse and limited,— «aad, being confined to the mo- 
mentons question, — In what l%ht should we regard 
the oocnpations and pursuits of this life, — when we 
Tiewtourselves as bemgs preparing for imother and 
a more enduring state of ^stenoe, — it has dnefly 
had in view to undo ^^ the desecration, which, in 
the minds of re%ious men, is apt to be associated 
widi the or&nsaj interests and affiurs of this world, 
— and to show, that, in the conscientious and high- 
minded discharge of the most famHiar offices, man 
may approve himself a ^ Liviug T^nple^ in the d^t 
of God.'' 

For more folly introducing the reader te this 
pnnc^le of the Woit, — the following short illus- 
trations,— ^suited to the nature of a prefatcnry ad- 
dress, may be necessary. • . 

Every person, then, must have observed, that, in 
the minds of the generality of serious men, there exists 
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at present an apparently irreconcileable struggle be- 
tween the interest which they feel that they rrmst 
take in the business of this life, — and that entire 
devotion which they believe themselves hound to 
pay to the things of that world ^^ which is unseen 
and eternal.'" As soon, accordingly, as a person be- 
gins to think, with becoming seriousness, of the part 
which he ought to act, as the expectant of a life be^ 
yond the present, he is apt, — ^proceeding upon the 
religious ideas which are at present current in the 
world, — to think, that henceforth he must divest him* 
self, as much as he can, of all hearty interest in the 
things of time ; — that the future life is that towards 
which aU his affections and thoughts should be di- 
rected, — ^and that, as its concerns are entirely differ-- 
ent in kind from those of the present, it must be 
by the indulgence of affections,— and the manage- 
ment of interests quite distinct from all temporal 
affairs, that he can alone qualify himself, — ^in his 
present state, — ^for being a final inheritor of the 
kingdom of Heaven. 
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I say, this is the struggle which is at present goin^ 
on in the minds of those who are especially engaged, 
by their appropriate places in life, in the business 
of this world, — ^but who wish, at the same time, to 
qualify themselves for a place also in that higher 
and spiritual life by which this present is to be suc- 
ceeded ; — and what I affirm, and have endeavoured 
throughout the whole of the Work now oflfered to 
the PubUc, to make evident is, — ^that the notions of 
duty thus embraced by the candidates for immortaL 
ity, — and necessarily* pressed on them by the cur-* 
rent doctrines of divines and moralists, are di£Per-« 
ent from those which were propounded to mankind 
by the great Author of Christianity ; — that, though 
he, indeed, more than all other teachers, opened up 
to the ambition of maxi the prospect of a future life, 
— ^he, however, spoke less frequently of lifting thei 
affections of men from earth to Heaven,— than 
of bringing down " the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth,"" — ^and that, in one word,— both the true spi^ 
rit of Christianity, — and the soundest conclusions. 
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ef natural reason, — ^inculcate liie bediefy— that the 
best {Nreparation which any man can make for the 
honours of the Aiture wodd, is a rdigums disi^arge 
of the duties prescribed to him by his sti^on as an 
itthabitani of this earth, — and that his tnxe bufianess 
is, .not to msfulate himself from earthly concerBs 
amidst thoi^hts and feelings that are related only 
to ^^ ilungs spiritual and etenud,^ — ^but rather, — to 
bring die furious intimation of a vorld bey'ond this 
to bear, by means of 1^ pure and animating feel- 
mgs which it awakens, upon all the duties and pur- 
smts,— «¥en the most apparently minute and insig- 
nificant, — diat are at present assigned him. 

As, therefore, in the Author^s former treaties, it 
was hk object to give a just direction to Ae (fevo- 
tional fedings at men, — and to found these upcm 
natured and htsman ctffectiona, — so m the presort, 
it has been his endeavour^-— by adherence to the 
same general plan,-— to give a corresponding charac- 
ter to ^ moral and religious ambition of mankind ; 
— ^in the favourite words of the Saviour,-— to bring 
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PREFACE. xiii 

'^ ^le kingdom of HeaTen upon eartk ;^ — ttnd to 
teach religious men,-— that die fi^ious thoui^ts 
wbidi have be^i awakened in their ounds, can oidy 
be ««dly gratified, and are only directed towards tjieir 
ppaper objects, — ^when they are enqiloyed, not to 
I^ tl^ imaginationB of those wlio chensh them into 
a staite of Mstless abstraction, m of enthnsiafitic rap- 
ture, — ^but rather, when they are so haj^ily ma- 
m^ediGsto lead the aqnraat after heaven to look 
widi a warmer,-— a nobler,^ — ^and a more religums 
inteiest on eveiydnng on earth, — ^to be thankful that 
God has thus enabled him, by the due mam^ement 
of a definite trust in time, to prepare himself for a 
greater trust, i^hen the kingdcmi of 3od shall be 
xDxke fully disdosed, — ^and to bdieve, that it is ' 
simply by the mann^ in wluch he conducts him- 
self amidst present interests, that his &iture sta- 
tion in llie universe shall be det^imined. 

This is not elevating men, when t^ey become can- 
didates fiir heaven, 0ut of all regard to the ddngs ^f 
tonet,— but, according to the truly Divine wisdom of 
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our Lord, it is bringing ^^ the kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth,'' — or making its Divine light to invest 
with a religious grandeur all temporal and transi* 
tory objects ; — and this, accordingly, is the purpose 
which the Author of the present Treatise, in accord* 
atice with what he beUeves to be the true spirit of 
Christianity, has endeavoured, throughout the whole 
of it, to accomplish. 

When this purpose is actually carried into effect, — 
man becomes a Living Temple, — ^in the strictest and 
purest sense of the words. " He becomes a Temple^ 
by having all his powers consecrated to the service 
of God, — ^and a Living Temple, by having these 
powers directed to active and living interests.'' 

The distinctive features of the Work, subordinate 
to the general purpose now mentioned, are, accord^ 
ing to the Author's ideas, — ^the view which he has 
given of the ewtent of the Divine kingdom on earth, 
and of the means employed by Providence for the 
extension of that kingdom ; — ^next, — the reasonings 
which are submitted to the reader respecting the 
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proper meaning and use of the term perfection, and 
of the idea which it expresses; — then, the account 
given of the proper nature of those services which 
are rruyre strictly relk/ious^ and of the place occu-. 
pied by our religious feeUngs in the general struc-^ 
ture of human nature ; — still farther, the place as- 
signed, in the same structure, to the power which 
man possesses of forming notions of ideal excellence, 
and the distinction between this power, and that 
of aiming at what is more vaguely and commonly 
called perfection ; — also, the account given of the 
importance of attending to &maU duties^ in our at- 
tempts to make real progress in the " way that 
leadeth unto life ;"" — and, finally, the picture of a 
^* good life,'' with which the work is concluded, — 
and which the Author hopes has been so managed, 
as at once to present a clear conception to the 
minds of his readers of a style of conduct which 
every one of them is in a condition to realize, and 
also to admit into this their training for immortaL 
ity, the most common duties and interests of . lifel 
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Tlie leader will find a multitude of other ^pinmAf^ 
occurring throughout dtt Work, differing fnaa those 
commonly presented in religious •or moral treadses, 
and in this sense entitled to be considered as dis- 
tinctiye of it ; — ^but those now mentioned are the 
most remarkable, and must be duly a^rehended, 
in order to perceive the true meaning and condst- 
eitoy of iixe Author^s reasonmgs. 



As to the maayner in whidi the Work has bent 
conducted, the Author has to observe, in the first 
place, that he has not sought dther to present his 
illustrations in a rhetorical style, or to give them ia 
detached or striking masses ; — ^because he had im- 
portant principles to make familiar,— *ahno8t to in« 
troduce,— to his readers, — and a very different mode 
of exposition, he thinks, is demanded for such a pur- 
pose, than when an author has it merely in view to 
draw attention to maxims that are already well 
known, and that have even perhaps become trite 
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from use. Furthev, the Author had fidse views to 
destroy on the part of his readers; — ^whieh also, he 
appidiends, could best be destroyed by a cahn and 
x«giikr exposition of the grounds on which he be- 
lieves them to be £dse ; — and, hntly, he felt him- 
self to be in a very different situation from that ci 
authors who merely seek to illustrate or bring into 
notice particular portions of the fabric of human 
nature, — ^for his object was nothing less than to ex- 
hJlrit " the true phm of a living Temple,'^ — to pre- 
BQit it to the reader in its harmonious and graceful 
j^roportions, — ^to leave no necessary pillar out of 
its place,-— and to make the symmetry, — and the 
augi]st,»-and religwus chaaracter of the whole per- 
<!^tible to all eyes. Regularly of design was 
bence indispensable in his ^^ plan,'"«-which could 
not have been a true re^pres&Qtation of the Living 
Temple, but <mly of some of ite parts or ornaments, 
if this symmetry of the whole had been neglected. 

For the same reason, the Author has conducted 
Ub illustrations throughout m iw simple and unam- 
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bitious a style, so far as mere language is concern* 
ed, as he could employ ; — ^hk subject, if properly 
represented, needed no false ornaments; — ^and, 
moreover, he thinks it is full time that all writers 
who really aim at the improvement of their age, 
should endeavour to correct that false and inflated 
diction which has now become so common, — ^which 
has been chiefly fostered and difiused by the mul- 
titude of " periodical works'' that are at present in 
circulation,— but which is, essentially, so disgrace- 
ful to the taste of any age that favours it, — and 
which, at any rate, is most assuredly out of all ac- 
cordance with the calm dignity, — the graceAil beau- 
ty, — and symmetrical proportions of that " Living 
Temple" of which the Author has ventured to pre- 
sent himself as a delineator. 

While, however, the Author has thus endeavour- 
ed to be calm and well-ordered in his manner, he 
has on no occasion refrained from speaking with 
great freedom, — ^perhaps some persons may think 
-with undue freedom,— of the tendency of those prin- 
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ciples which he professes to controvert, — and of the 
beneficial effects which he believes likely to result 
from the adoption of those nobler and more pleas- 
ing views which he has endeavoured to recommend. 
And this boldness he felt himself called on to use^ 
both because he believed himself to be in possession 
of principles of great moment to the happiness of 
life, which were to be set in opposition to views 
which he beUeves to be most defective and illu- 
sory, — ^and also because he thinks that it is the 
duty of those who, on such serious topics, address 
mankind through the press, to maintain, at all haz- 
ards, that freedom of thought and of speech, with- 
out which the press ceases to retain its character as 
the best safe-guard of the social liberty, and of the 
progressive improvement of mankind. The first 
care of an author, indeed, should be to preserve his 
own mind from all imcandid and perverted feelings ; 
— ^but when satisfied that he is seeking only to dis- 
seminate useful and important principles, he be- 
trays the privilege with which he is honoured, when 
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he &ils to express himself with the freedom and die 
earnestness of one who is offended at eyer3rth]iig 
that is false or detrimental,— ^and who esteems it the 
highest vocation and Boblest honour of man, to he 
permitted to take a part in the division of sound 
principles of belief, or of true maxims of conduct. 

At the same time, although the reader will per- 
ceive abundance of this freedom in the present Work, 
in so far as prmoiples merely are concerned,— 'the 
Author is not aware, that, even in one instance, he 
has spoken with disrespect, or with a low fieeUi^ of 
their views, of the persons or characters of any of 
those who have preceded him in the same field of 
^peculation,— or mdeed of any human being. It is 
neither accordant with his principles nor with his 
disposition to do so ; — and he is frdly aware, that 
any such feelings, if apparent in the presoit Woirk, 
would be as imsuitably introduced, as it is possible 
to conceive them to be, in any work or on any occa- 
sion whatever ; — because the purpose of this trea- 
tise is to recommend <^ whatsoever tfaii^ are true. 
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— ^honourshle,— just, — rpure,— -lovely,— or of good 
report;"^ — whatsoever things are suitable to ^ 
august, asid grac^ol, and spotless diaracter of '^ a 
Living Temple ;^ — and the Author must have been 
sadly blind to the finest style of such a structure, 
if he did not perceive that chanty is the noblest of 
tH its omanients,-'-and that it is the very ess^ice 
of charity that it " thinketh no evil." 



For the sake of those who are in possession of 
the Audior^s ibrmer tr^tises, it may be proper to 
mention, that diough the volumes now published 
are the last that hiave appeared, they are intended, 
however, to take place as die first in the series ;-— 
the arrangement of the different treatises, according 
to their object and uses, being as follows I'^First, 
the Living Temple, as a guide to active and social 
duty, — next, the Morning and Evening Sacrifice 
for daily devotions, — then the Last Supper, for as- 
sisting those who are preparii^ to celebrate tiie 
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most interesting solemnity of the Christian faith,^ 
and, lastly, the Farewell to Time, for the use of those 
who either have the near prospect of leaving this 
world, or who may wish to be useful to persons in 
that situation. 

The entire series of treatises are thus intended 
to aflFord a view of all the duties incumbent on man, 
— as a being who must busy himself amidst labours 
and cares that sometimes seem to him to have but 
httle relation to his fixture and greater destiny, — 
a being, however, who is fitted by his religions no- 
iure^ not only for making all ordinary occupations 
a service done to God, and instrumental in promot- 
ing the advancement of his kingdom, — ^but who, by 
means of the same religious endowment of his na- 
ture, is permitted to hold, amidst all the variety of 
his circimistances, devout intercourse with the Fa- 
ther of his spirit,— his acts of devout communion 
being sometimes more common^ and sometimes mor^ 
solemn and extraordinary ; — and, lastly, as a being 
who is destined sopn to pass &om all the loveliness 
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and all the cares of this world,— often too amidst 
circumstances of great humiliation and trial, — to 
the more enduring interests of that far greater por- 
tion of the Divine kingdom which eternity is to un- 
veil. 

Although, however, the Author has thus finished 
that part of his plan which relates more directly to 
practice and to devotion, his whole scheme is vastly 
more extensive ; — and it is his purpose, if health 
and opportunity be granted to him, to extend the 
same style of investigation which he has applied to 
the devotional feelings and to the active pursuits of 
men, — to those theoretical principles of religious be- 
lief that are at present current in the world, — and 
afterwards to those speculative and philosophical 
views by which the intellectual science of the pre- 
sent age is distinguished. Throughout the whole, 
his object is the same, — ^namely, — to undo those 
fictitious distinctions and arbitrary abstractions by 
which the whole field of knowledge is at present 
overrun ; — ^to exhibit the nature,— the situation,— 
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and the destiny of man, imder more entire,— more 
simple, — and more comprehensive aspects ;—4Uid 
thus io produce a species of science more in ac- 
cordance with the naiwral affections of man,— * 
and more applicable to the actual wants and capa- 
bilities of human life. 

This, the reader will at l^ist do him the justice to 
acknowle%e, is to set a noble purpose before him \ — 
and if ^ shall be found that he has not ultimately 
succeeded in his object, — he may, at any rate, expect 
that his fiulure will be graced with the inscrqitiGn,— - 

Magnis^ tamen^ excidit ausis. 

But whether he succeeds or not, he knows tbat it is 
one of the best things that can happen to any person 
in life, to have before him a great and animating 
ol]geot ; — and the whole prospect of life, he feels, is 
beautified to hmi by the hope of occasionally de^ 
voting himself to so many fine speculations^ — and 
by the resolution of making such studies the chirf 
amusement of his leisure. 
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Meanwhile, having now completed what lelates 
m<»e immediately to practice, ot may be us^il for 
guiding the devotional feelings of men,*— he intends 
to devote himself, as a t^nporary recreation, to 
other tofics of a le^ general, and perhaps more 
Mriraating kind. 



Of the confidence which the Author hm in the 
mithof the principles by which the present Work is 
diaracterked, — and m their subserviency to the 
best interests of mankind, — ^the reader may judge 
firtHtt the fc^owing statement : — 

The Work was sketched,^tsprincipks^ settled, — 
and the whole plan ci their connexion formed, at a 
tnne when the Author had httle expectation that 
he was a^ain to be pennitted to take an active 
purt in that Mving scene, the duties of which he has 
emieaivouxed to describe,— and when, — ^with no view 
enrtsinly of literary di^nction, nor smy care about 
HteiXEy honours!,— <biit with an earnest desire to as- 
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certain the duty actuaUy assigned to man on earth, 
he busied himself, — ^with that deep anxiety which is 
known only to those who believe themselves to be 
bidding " farewell to time,*" — ^in endeavouring to 
find out what is the object really proposed to man 
as a subject of the kingdom of God, — and how &t 
he himself had succeeded in acting conformably to 
that object. 

No length of days can ever effitce firom his mind 
the remembrance of that bright summer noon, — 
made more bright and infinitely more afiecting by 
the thought, that such brightness might be seen but 
for a little, — ^when, being incapable of more active 
exertion, — ^he sketched with his pencil, — ^in the open 
air, — and amidst the blossoms aud overshadowing 
foliage of that ^^ cottage garden^ which had been 
dear to him from infancy, — the whole series of views 
£Uid principles which, — ^in a more finished form, but 
with no alteration whatever of their original design, 
— ^he now submits to the judgment of the public ; — 
indeed all subsequent reflection and investigation 
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have but served more deeply to impress him with 
the conviction that these principles are in strict 
agreement with the order of Nature, and with the 
arrangements of Providence ; — and he has,. accord- 
ingly, only to add, that, having made this statement, 
he cannot doubt, the reader will give him entire cre- 
dit, when he declares, that he now offers the Work 
to the public with the solemn belief, that the prin- 
ciples which it contains are in accordance with the 
purest truth,— and that their adoption, as rules of con- 
duct, would indeed make man " a Living Temple,'' 
—or, to use the fine words of the Divine Teacher, 
would bring " the kingdom of Heaven upon earth/' 



' Edinburgh, May 5, 1830. 
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PART FIRST. 



ON THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Daki£L ii. 44. *' The God of Heaven shall set up a kingdom, 
which shall never he destroyed/' 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



CHAKACTEEISTIC AND LUMINOUS IDEA WHICH 
LIES AT THE FOUNDATION OF ALL OUR SA- 
VIOUK'S PRACTICAL VIEWS. 



Matt. iv. I7. From that time Jesus begem to 
preachy and to say^ Repent^^for the kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand. 

When out Saviour first presented himself to the no- 
tice of mankind, he spoke of himself as commisdoii- 
ed to bring in " the kingdom of Heaven."" Nor was 
this reference to a kingdom, — and that ^^ the king- 
dom of Heaven^ as destined to be established by his 
ministry and that of his successors " upon earth,'' — 
^ acddental or occasional idea which presented it- 
self to his mind only at the opening of his labours. 
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and wlule the prospect of all those future ages, oTcr 
which the influence of his doctrine was to extend, 
naturally offered itself to his thoughts ; for, through- 
- init the lirUde of his ministry, he continued to speak 
:d€'* the Soispd of ^he kingdom,"' — evidently referring 
to this idea, as the favourite conception which occa- 
pied his mind. His parables, accordingly, are in most 
instances similitudes of some striking peculiarity of 
this "kingdom of Heaven,"' — and what perhaps, moie 
than any thing else, shows the importance which he 
attached to this idea, and the supreme rank whid 
it maintained in his thoughts, is the fact, that, in 
recommending a form of prayer to his followers of 
all futiure times, he made its most remarkable pe- 
titions to consist of these words, — " Thy kingdom 
come, — ^thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
Heaven.'' 

Now, this reference of every thing that he said 
or intended to accomplish, to the idea of " a king- 
dom" which was to be established " upon earth," is 
one of the most peculiar and characteristic of aU die 
facts relatmg to our Saviour's views, — and fitted, if 
properly understood, to enlarge, to a wonderful ex- 
tent, our conceptions of the object of his ministra- 
tions, and of the plan according to which he intend- 
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ed that his own labours and that of his followers 
should be conducted. 

It obviously gives a fine unity and consistency to 
our ideas of the station which man holds as a subject 
of the Bivine government, — ^by connectmg the ar- 
rangements that haveheen establii^ed upon this earth 
with those of the higher and more perfect portions of 
the Divine dominions, which are extended through- 
out all space ; — it offers to our imaginations fine, 
and bright, and pure ideas of what God has destin- 
ed yet to do, by the ministry of his Son, for the fu- 
ture regeneration of this world ; — and it carries our 
thoughts over an indefinite space of future ages, 
during the progress of which the plans of this go- 
vernment shall be more completely evolved, and man 
become a more willing and accompUshed subject 
of that kingdom, which his heavenly Sovereign has 
manifested such care to establish. 

What I wish, however, more particularly to no- 
tice, respecting this fundamental idea of our Saviour's 
practical doctrine, is the facilities which it offers for 
treating all that relates to the highest interests of 
man as a moral and reli^ous being, without sub- 
jecting us to the restraint of those partial views and 
arbitrary abstractions which have had so pernicious 
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an influence in confiising and perverting all our 
speculations on this most interesting subject. Even 
the distinction of the nature of man into two se- 
parate departments relating, first, to his moral, and, 
next, to his religious nature, is founded on an ar- 
bitrary assumption which is not justified by the 
most luminous and comprehensive views of his en- 
tire constitution ; — ^for the fact is, that man is not a 
being thus divided within himself into separate com- 
partments, or possessed of faculties which operate 
in distinct lots, without relation to the other and 
more varied powers which also belong to him ;— he 
is one being,— not simply a moral or a religious be- 
ing,— but a being exerdsing the powers which our 
abstractions have separated by these terms, in one 
complex and wonderful mode, — the entire character 
of which is constituted by the mutual influence and 
joint operation of all these powers ;— and though the 
interests of human science,— the limited views which 
the human mind is at any one time capable of tak- 
ing even of the simplest object of thought, — and ; 
the perverted speculations of times, when human 
knowledge was characterized by any thing but the 
luminousness or extent of its conceptions,— «have 
made this distinction one of the most common and 
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&mil]ar that is employed by us-— we cannot enter 
into the trae grandeur of our Saviour^s views of 
human duty, or obtain comprehensive ideas of the 
whole nature of man, without combining the ideas, 
which have thus been separated, into one more 
pei&ct,-^more simple,— <*and more fiill of light ;— - 
and that idea seems to me to have been exactly 
chosen by our Lord, when he spoke of man not 
in his character simply of a moral,-^an active,-— 
or a reli^ous being,— but rather as a subject of 
that great empire which Grod exercises over all in- 
tdUgent beings, and which it is especially his pur- 
pose to render more perfect upon earth, by gradu- 
ally bringing in,— by the series of means which he 
bas diosen, and during the long course of those 
ages which are yet to be evolved, — ^what our Savi- 
our has so emphatically and beauti&lly styled ^' the 
kingdom of Heaven,''— or " the reign of God upon 
earth.'' 

The following treatise is founded upon ideas cor- 
responding in the simplicity and unity of the concep- 
tions which they suggest of the duty required of 
man, imd of the station occupied by him, with this 
fundamental idea, adopted by our Lord,— of this 
W(n'ld bdng but one department of the vast empire 
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of Ood, which is gradually to be extended with pro- 
gresdve effect over all the ftiture generations of our 
race,— and that man, consequently, is only viewed 
by us in his true character, when we think of him, 
— not under any of the arbitrary assumptions re- 
commended by merely human views,— but simply as 
a subject of '' the kingdom of God,^ and as bound, 
consequently, to employ all his powers, and to or- 
der his whole course of conduct as becomes a subject 
of that kingdom. 

The importance of this mode of conception, — and 
the new and more luminous ideas which it presents 
to us of the whole range of human duty, will, it is 
hoped, become more apparent in the course of this 
work, — and, with this evolution of its excellence, the 
fine wisdom of our Saviour'*s views will, of course, 
become also more conspicuous and interesting. 

It may also be proper to add, on this preliminary 
and general topic, that, though this idea of a king* 
,dom of which man is the subject, is the favourite 
and predominant conception on which all our Sa- 
viour's exhibitions of human duty are founded,^— he 
has occasionally made use of another idea, equally 
simple, equally pure, and equally affecting, especi-^ 
ally when speaking of the devout aspirations of the 
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human heart, — of the trials and sorrows that mak^ 
part of the lot of man m life, — or of the confidence 
which it becomes him to exercise during all the va- 
ried changes and yet indefinite prospects that make 
part of his inheritance. The idea to which I at pre- 
sent allude^ is that of God being " our Father in 
Heaven/'— and man consequently a beloved child of 
this heavenly Father. This also is a favourite mode 
of expression with our Lord throughout all his dis- 
courses ; and it has been excellently observed, that 
he who first spoke of God under this image, — and 
made that image familiar to the fancy and heart of 
man, — proceeded upon more profound and just 
views of the exigencies of human nature, and of its 
entire constitution, than have been displayed by 
the most apparently learned disquisitions of mere 
human pretenders to illimiination and science. The 
adoption of this mode of speaking of God, however, 
by no means interferes with the other conception 
^ his being our*Sovereign, to whom we are bound 
to offer a willing and loyal service. On the con- 
^3fary, the two ideas are but varied expositions of one 
Anple, but grand view of the entire nature and sta- 
tion of man, adapted with a , fine discrimination to 

Ae different aspects under which his wants and du- 
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ties occasionally pTesent themselves ; and the san&e 
observation is applicable to them both, namely, 
that, throiring aside all partial conceptions, and ar- 
bitrary abstractions, they offer to us a view of our 
entire nature and destiny, not only in the highest 
degree luminous and instructive, but perfectly suit- 
able to the views of One who came among us,— 
not as a solver of perplexing questions, or as a specu- 
lative reasoner on subjects of doubtful import,— but 
as the best and wisest teacher of all those duties, 
as the finest and most interesting expounder of all 
those relations, which bind man to the Being who 
formed him, — and the actual realization of which, in 
his living conduct, gives to his whole nature its dis- 
tinctive and harmonious grandeur. 

Taking advantage, then, of the fundamental idea 
which pervades our Saviour*^ doctrines,-<>namely,— » 
that tMs world is a portion of one vast ^^ kingdom^ 
which is destined to be more perfectly evolved dur- 
ing the progress of ages,-<-and diat man must be 
viewed as a subject of this kingdom, if we would 
exhibit his duties or his destiny in their most strik- 
ing aspects — ^it is the ptn^ose of the Author to 
offer, in this first part of the work, some such general 
views of the nature of this " kingdom of God," a6 
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may correct the false conceptions that are very ge- 
nerally entertab:^ respecting i^ and suggest^ at the 
same time, the principles of those peculiar exhibi- 
tions of human duty, by which the work will be 
found, in its progress, to be characterized. The 
Author wishes it to be understood, — at this early 
part of his work, — that his views of human duty 
^ be found to be built on principles and modes of 
eonception which he believes to be not only more 
simple and inviting than those generally adopted, — 
bat to be, in a great measiure, peculiar, — and he 
takes also this opportunity of stating, that his ideas 
respecting the kingdom of God, as described in the 
following sections, have suggested the whole train of 
his subsequent reasonings, — and, consequently, that 
his readers may judge of the probable justness and 
value of his practical notions,*— from what they shall 
observe of the soundness and illumination of his ex- 
position of the grand peculiarities of the Divine 
kingdom, oonsideied as extending its limits over all 
the portions of this earth, and throughout all the 
ages of its duration. 

This first part of the work will, therefore, consist 
rfa series of discomrses under the following titles,— 
which are intended to embrace such aspects <^ ^^ the 
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kingdom of Ood upon earth,^ as are necessary for 
elucidating the practical principles to be explained 
in the future portions of the treatise. 

I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD,— OB 
BEIGN OF HEAVEN UPON SABTH. 

II. 

BELATIVE PLACES AND BANK OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

III. 

TEUST COMMITTED TO INDIVIDUALS IN THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. 

IV. 

CHABACTEEISTIC OB PECULIAB ASPECTS OF THAT 
POBTION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD WHICH IS 
ESTABLISHED UPON EABTH. 



CONNEXION OF EVENTS IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
ON EABTH. 

VI. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THAT POBTION OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD WHICH WE OBSEBVE, — ^AND 
ITS GBEATEB AND INVISIBLE POBTIONS. 
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The elucidation of these different topics, will af- 
ford, it is hoped, a sufficiently fiill view of this most 
interesting subject ; — at least it can scarcely fail to 
open up some pleasing views of the fine and com- 
prehensive wisdom by which our Saviour's plans, as 
a Moral Instructor, were distinguished, — and will 
serve as a suitable introduction to those pecuUar 
views of practical duty which it is the object of the 
'succeeding portions of the work to present. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 
OR REiGN OF HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 



Matt. vi. 10. Thy kingdom come. 



MEANING OF THE EXPAESSION, " THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN.*" 



The singular boldness as well as beauty of this ex- 
pression, is perhaps the first thing ihat strikes the 
mind of every person, whenever the terms in which 
our Saviour^s views are propounded, are presented 
to our thoughts; — and perhaps we may go so fiir 
as to assert, that were it not that the expression is 
sanctioned by the high authority of our Saviour 
himself, and used by him, indeed, throughout the 
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whole of his discourses as a distinctive and favourite 
mode of speaking, there are many persons to whom 
it would have appeared unjustifiably bold, — and as 
an attempt to confound the peculiarities of two de- 
partments of the Divine dominions, which are not 
only, in our mode of viewing them, far apart from 
each other, — ^but essentially characterized by entire- 
ly different arrangements. 

" The kingdom of Heaven,*" — according to our fa- 
miliar habits of thought, — ^is conceived by us to be 
that portion of the empire of God from which all 
imperfection and defect are excluded, and in which 
only beings of spotless excellence and of consum- 
mate felicity are found, — ^while " earth^ is but an 
outcast department of the entire system of things,— 
in which vice and misery exercise a paramount con- 
trol, — and which cannot, therefore, be conceived 
as having any analogy to " Heaven,'' far less as 
capable of being the recipient of the " kingdom of 
Ood,'' without a violence offered to our most familiar 
thoughts, which confounds aU our essential and fun- 
damental ideas. 

The more carefully and intelligently, however, 
we consider our Saviour's ideas on all subjects, the 
more reason shall we see for admiring the wonder- 
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fill extent and illumination of view by which his 
doctrines are pervaded ;— and the more complete 
will be our persuasion, that his Conceptions had no- 
thing whatever of the illiberality or limitation which 
is too apt to mingle with and to degrade the opinions 
entertained respecting the Actual arrangements of 
the universe, by the multitude even of those to 
whom his doctrines ought to have suggested more 
just and wider views. 

" The kingdom of Heaven,*" in short, as that 
phrase is used by our Lord, is evidently but an ex- 
pression for those conceptions of perfect excellence 
and order which the human mind delights to derive 
from the mixed appearances that characterize this 
earth, — and to which it is disposed to give a local 
establishment, only with the view of rendering its 
conceptions more definite in their form,— or more 
easSy applicable to any other speculations respect- 
ing the Divine plans and purposes with regard to 
different orders of his creatures, in which it may 
occasionally be disposed to indulge. But when we 
are made aware of this tendency of the human mind, 
not merely to generalize its.own perceptions of excel- 
lence and order, but to give; to these generalizations 
a local existence,— we easily perceive, that this 
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^^ kingdom of God, or reign of Heaven,^ is not alto- 
gether excluded from any portion of the uiiiverse in 
which the principles of order and of goodness still 
hold even a divided influence ;— and that, in &ct, the 
question relates, not to the entire introduction,— or 
novel establishment of this ^^ kingdom^ in any portion 
of the universe, — ^but to its advancement, or to s 
more efficacious energy and general prevalence given 
to the plans and principles which God upholds, and 
by means of which the beauty and happiness of his 
works are promoted, than is granted to j^her' prac- 
tices or principles, by means of which thjb esjsential 
beauty of creation is diminished, and the hopes and 
happiness of living beings are abridged. 

In this view, then, " the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth^^ is but a forcible and beautiful expression for 
the fact, that opportunity is still left, amidst all 
the darkness and disorders of this earthly scene,*- 
for the prevalence of purer principles,--and finer 
knowledge, — and more unmingled enjoyment ; — and 
that it was the purpose of Christ, as the Messenger 
of God for the moral regeneration of the human race, 
to give to aU these blessings a wider range, and a 
mor6 perfect operation upon the establishments of 
men. 
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Perhaps, however, it may serve as a means of giv- 
ing us a still clearer view of our Saviour'^s meaning 
in the use of this phrase, — ^if we contrast the king- 
dom which he was commissioned to introduce, — 
though long ages only were to carry it to maturity,— 
with either the characteristics of other and opposite 
dominions which had prevailed upon earth before his 
appearance,— or with the influence of principles 
which are at all times in operation, and which it is 
the business of his religion, and of that ^^ kingdom 
of Heaven^ which he came to estabUsh, to counter- 
act and subvert. 

In the first of these modes of conception, we may 
consider the earth as overspread, before the time of 
our Saviour, by the kingdom of darkness,— by the 
kingdom of impurity, — ^and by the kingdom of dis- 
cord ; for it is notorious, that men had long conti- 
nued in a most melancholy ignorance of their re- 
lation to God, and of the worship that is due to 
him ; — ^that practices of the most corrupting kind 
had proceeded from this want of rehgious know- 
ledge ;-*and that nation was set in hostility against 
luition, and kingdom gainst kii^dom, and men 
had everywhere forgotten that they were children of 
the same family, and fellow-subjects of the same gra- 
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cious dominion. But the purpose of our Saviour'^s 
coming was to establish a counteracting energy to all 
these errors, — and vices, — ^and contentions ; — ^and 
instead of the kingdoms which had thus darkened, 
—and corrupted, — and rendered miserable the face 
of this earth, — ^he was to bring in a kingdom, dur- 
ing the growing prevalence of which, light, and pu- 
rity, and concord should gradually more extensively 
be established, and men should be made to feel that 
this kingdom is in truth " the kingdom of God," — 
" his will being now done on earth,'^ in some mea- 
sure, at least, " as it is done in Heaven.'^ 

Otj without referring or supposing our Saviour, in 
his use of the expression, to have referred to previ- 
ously existing dominions, we may gain an idea of 
his meaning, by contrasting the kingdom which he 
meant to introduce with the operation of other and 
counteracting principles which may everywhere and 
at aU times be observed at work. Thus, wherever 
we turn our eyes upon the face of this world, we 
perceive two sets of antagonist principles seeming 
to contend for the mastery, and leading, as they 
separately prevail, to very different and opposite 
results. On the one hand we everywhere see ig- 
norance, — and vice, — and discord,— rthe dominion 
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t>f sensual appetites and passions, — want of r^ard 
to higher views than those which are supptied by 
temporal objects and passing occurrences ; — and, in 
a yet more melancholy view of human nature and of 
human life, — tyranny,— oppression, — " hatred,— 
malice, — and all uncharitableness.'" These, in a 
greater or less measure, enter into and degrade the 
condition of aU the individuals and of all the com- 
munities of men ; — and all of these, with their appro- 
priate and miserable effects, may be classed together 
as constituting one vast empire which is struggling 
for paramount dominion over the arrangements of 
this world. 

But, on the other hand, we nowhere perceive 
these principles and passions obtaining unlimited 
dominion. On the contrary, there is everywhere a 
counteracting power which resists, and, in most cases, 
overcomes their influence ;— for, notwithstanding all 
the disorder and vice that are in the world, no intel- 
ligent man can doubt that there is still a mighty 
preponderance of good over evil ; — and as we thus 
everywhere perceive that there is ignorance, and vice, 
«id misrule in the world,— so also do we perceive, 
^ a yet greater measure,— knowledge,— and virtue, 
— «nd concord, — and freedoA,— and pure aspira- 
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tions even under the bondage of sin,— and bright 
conceptions, incessantly awakening in the hunuui 
heart, of the glorious character and plans of die 
Creator,— blessed hopes of what may yet be its por- 
tion in existence, — and, even when these do not pre- 
yail, still an indignant impatience at the dominion of 
vice, — and hopeful longings afi^ that knowled^ 
and purity which, even in its utmost d^radation, 
the heart of man still feels to be its proper inhmt- 
ance,— and in whose resplendent streams it alone 
feek itself to be in its native element. 

Tdring now the former set of principles and re- 
sults, they constitute together " the kingdom^ of 
evil, — diat kingdom to which ^^ the reign of Hea- 
ven*" is exposed, — and which, though it has at all 
times an establishment upon earth, and in some 
periods is permitted to overshadow it with a por- 
tentous obscurity, — ^yet has, at all times, to main** 
tain a struggle with principles and arrang^nents, 
which intimate that the dominion of this world 
properly belongs to a better order of things, and 
is still retained under a more salutary imd haf^y 
sway. 

The latter order of princifdes, then j with all their 
results, and tendencies towards ever-increasing exten* 
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sion, ccmstitute, td^n in their aggregate influence 
and brightening manifestations, the true idea of the 
" kingdom of God ;^ — ^their prevalence is the " reign 
of Heaven upon earth,^-— and as they are not only 
at all times at work, and are constantly counteract* 
ing the empire of evil,— -but have such resistless and 
essential power given to them, that they ultimatdy 
transform evil itself into good, — ^we have the best 
of all assurances^ in this view of their influence, that 
to their dominion this world is most legitimatdy 
subjectedy— and that the lapse of ceaseless ages 
shall but more fully evolve their hidden strength. 

The effects of the two different sets of principles 
aeoor^i^y correspond with their nature, and with 
the dassificatioa we have now made of them. 

Wherever ignorance, — ^and vice, — and discord 
prevail,— there also limited and depressing views of 
the order of nature, — fear of awfiil retribution for 
evil that has been done, — want of security in pre- 
8«it enjoyments, — and no good hope in fiiturity, 
gain the ascendency ; — and, the wider the range 
of the evil princijdes, the more extensive and disas* 
tnma ice the ravages which they make of all that is 
8w>d and beautiful, and happy in creation, — the 
'"M^e completely, in short, is the kingdom of mis^ 
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rule extended and establi^ed throughout the uni- 
verse. 

"Wherever, on the contrary, knowledge, and vir- 
tue,— and freedom, — and concord, — and all order- 
ly arrangements prevail, there also, in the same de- 
gree, extensive and happy prospects of the beautiful 
order of the universe, — pure and strong hopes of 
blessed things that are hereafter to become the por- 
tion of living natures,— -augmented enjoyment of all 
the rich inheritance that is given to man, even as 
the occupier of this earth,— and glorious views of 
that future development which awaits the dominion 
of God, in the yet unrevealed ages of futurity, gain 
additional power. Creation thus assumes its natural 
and happy aspect ; — and with the increasing influ- 
ence of these principles the '^ kingdom of God*" is 
extended throughout the universe. Our purest 
and finest conceptions of excellence, and order, and 
happiness, are thus brought from the invisible sc^e 
to which, as mere abstractions, our imaginations had 
transferred them, to the very face of that world in 
which we live, — and man feels himself taken in- ' 
to alliance with all the higher and nobler inhabit- 
ants of the Creator^s dominions, — or, to use the 
strong, beautifrd, and most significant words of our 
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Lord, — *' the kingdom of Heaven'' is established 
upon earth. 

From the preceding observations respecting the 
meaning of the words, ^^ the kingdom of Ood,'' we 
may perceive, that though the expression is com- 
monly explained as referring chiefly to the ^^ Gospel 
dispensation,'' we are by no means to suppose that 
it is simply on its own accoimt, or viewed merely 
as a system of ordinances and laws of high favour 
in the sight of God, that the Gospel is entitled to 
this appellation; — ^because it is obvious that the 
Gospel is valuable, simply as a means of generating 
something higher and better which it has a tendency 
to produce, and from the actual production of which 
its only value is derived ;— -and that, consequently, 
when we use the words in their most comprehensive 
sense, we refer not ultimately to the establishment 
of Christianity, even in its purest form and over the 
^est conceivable range, — but to the effect which 
the doctrines, and laws, and institutions, and in- 
deed all the provisions of the Gospel, were meant to 
produce, — ^that is to say, — ^the moral improvement 
of human nature, and of the entire condition and re- 
lations of man. 

VOL. I. c 
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EXTENT OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON £ABTH. 

1. From the. explanation which has been given of 
the words, " the kingdom of Gk)d,'' in the for^gcnng 
section, as rekting to eveiy thing that has a tenden- 
cy to improTe, in any way, the wide extent of the 
dominions of God, it follows, in the first place, that 
the Divine kingdom is not to be viewed by us as 
limited to any particular department of creation,— 
but that nature as well as life, and all the beauta- 
M aixang^nents that surround us in nature, are 
to be considered as comprised under this tam,— 
when it is taken in its most comprehensive meaning. 

Indeed, with the view of facilitating our modes 
of thought, we commonly make use of certain ab- 
atraetions or generalizations, on the assumption of 
whidi all language is founded, and which, by a 
natural reaction, it has a tendency to fix and to 
endow with an appearance of reality, — and the ef- 
fect of which, in our usual modes of thinking, is to 
lead us to separate the kingdom of Grod into dif- 
ferent departments, which we further regard as per- 
vaded by difierent laws, and tending, perhaps, to 
different results. We thus speak of the kingdom 
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of nature, — ^the kiiigd<»ii of provi<}enGe, — and the 
kingdom of grace, — as if these were entirely dis- 
dnct and insulated departments of the entire scheme 
of things, and respecting which, therefore, no c(m- 
dnflimas can be establMied that are apjdicable to 
than alL 

And itis&rthertrue,that in^ yery Umitedview 
which we are, at any moment, capable of takii^ of 
' existing arrangements or passing events, there seems 
to be an occasion furnished, by the actual appear- 
ances of things, for the abstracticms which we thus 
habitually form. There is thus, in the first place, 
the great order of material nature, or the beautiful 
airai^ments that characterize the face of that world 
in which our place is assigned us ;-»there is, in the 
second place, a progression of events according to 
which the ordinary course of things in this sublu- 
nary world is conducted ; — and there is, in the last 
place, a higher order of occurrences, and a more 
rare interposition of expedients, by means of which 
the kterests of the moral and spiritual nature of man 
aie carried forward. 

It is no doubt this apparent distinction in the 
actual arrangements of the universe, or of that por- 
tion of the universe which is exposed to our view. 
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that lays the foundation for those abstractions wai 
generalizations,— in so far as this subject is concerned, 
•—by which the ordinary language of men is peryad- 
ed ; — and it must even be admitted, that it is upon 
inferences deduced from this apparent arrangeniem 
of things, that the ordinary conduct of life and aD 
our most familiar views and modes of 4hou^t are 
founded. But it is also true, and a very slight re- 
flection on the subject may convince any person 
of the justness of the remark, that this apparent dis- 
tinction in the arrangements of life proceeds altoge- 
ther from the partial and very limited view which we 
are disposed habitually to take of the vast multitude 
and variety of occurrences in the midst of which we 
find ourselves stationed. If we could stretch our 
view over the whole order of things, we should pa- 
ceive, not distinct compartments governed by sepa- 
rate laws, and tending to different results, but one 
vast scheme, all the parts of which are in intimate and 
harmonious connexion. Nature, — ^and providence, 
— and grace, — ^would thus assume the aspect of one 
unbroken plan, all the portions and connexions of 
which have a mutual influence on each other; — 
and, with this view of the intimate dependence of all 
the orders of events, we should also perceive, that 

5 
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our common distinctions, however useful and neces- 
sary in the limited station which we actually hold, 
and for the man^ement of the very partial pro- 
cesses, whether of action or of thought, which are 
given us to conduct, are, however, not accordant 
with the wider range of events,— and must, conse- 
quendy, be«ver leading us to erroneous inferences, 
whenever we assume them as fixed principles in our 
more general specidations* 

Taking these explanations, then, along with us, 
we are now prepared to assert, as in the first para- 
graph of this section, that " the kingdom of Grod,^ 
when the expression is taken in its widest meaning, is 
not hmited to any department of the order of crea- 
tion, or to any one aspect of the varied scheme of 
dungs. Nature as well as life, — and the courses of 
providence as well as the dispensations of grace, — 
are not merely parts of one grand plan, but parts 
which, if viewed in their real connexion, would be 
&imd to have no lines of separation. Every improve- 
ment, even on the face of material nature, is hence 
as real, though, it may be, not so important or in- 
fluential an improvement of " the kingdom of God,^ 
as any amelioration of the dondition or feelings of 
living and religious agents ; — and the kingdom of 
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Ood will assume a grandeur and xaitf in our Tiew, 
when thus considered as embracing all the arrange- 
ments of creation, which it could not have present- 
ed while regarded by us as broken down into distmct 
compartments, — or perhaps as forcing its way amidst 
a series of other «rratigements of arery different or 
opposite tendency. Indeed condusion^fbunded on 
this Tiew of tl^ unity and harmony of all the por- 
tions of the Divine kingdom, wiH be found to lie at 
the foundation of all the reasonings that are peculiar 
to this Work. 

While, however, we contend for the importance of 
these ccmsiderations, as tending to give illumination 
and vuiity to our views, we must also keep in mind^ 
that the phrase, " the kingdom of God,'^ as used 
by our Saviour, had respect chiefly to that h^ier 
and nobler aspect of this connected empire which 
comprises the interests of moral and religious beii^- 
And for this limitation in his use of the words, the 
following obvious reasons suggest themselves ; — ^tsi, 
that he presented himself to mankind simply in die 
character of a moral and religious Instructor, who 
consequently had to do only with those aspecte of 
human nature which are subjected to the infloeiice 
of moral and religious truths ; — secondly, that, ia 
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QEust, these are not only the highest and noUest as- 
pects of our nature^ but those which give it its dis- 
tinctiye character, and entitle it to its peculiar sta-' 
tion amidst the other arrangements of this material 
universe ;— and because, in the last place, any feT" 
Bnanent and effectual improvanent of the condition 
of manlrim^ in so far as their moral and religious con- 
stitution is concerned, has an obyious tendency to 
better their situation in erery other respect, — even 
60 fSur as to lead necessarily to the culture and good 
management of that system of arrangements whicb 
bas an influence chiefly on th^ coi^uneal es^y* 
ments. 

It is also true, however, that the imfNrovem^dt, 
even of diese bwer circumstances of their c(mdi- 
tion, has a corresponding influence on their moral 
«nd devotional propensities; — so that the whole 
schone of things is one intimately connected and 
finely adjusted plan, — and that, in fact, we cannot 
^'^^ter our condition, essentially and permanently in 
^y one respect, without extending an ameliorating 
Uiflnence even to those portions of our nature, or cir- 
^^^Mnstances of our condition, which, to a hasty ^bnce, 
^ht seem to have the least perceptible connexiim 
^th the improvement that was first established. 
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2. But, in the second place, considering the 
phrase, <^ the kingdom of God,^ as applicable chief- 
ly to those higher aspects of the entire scheme of 
things which embrace the interests of moral and re- 
ligious beings, — ^we have now farther to state, that, 
eyen under this higher significancy of the expres- 
sion, — ^that kingdom is not to be viewed as limited 
to any particular region or people. 

The kingdom of Heayen, as we have already seen, 
consists in th& preyalence of knowledge^ — ^and yir- 
tue,— and concord, — and fireedoih,— -and happiness 
among men ; — ^in every thing that has a tendency to 
sustain or to better that higher portion of their na- 
ture, which constitutes them moral and religious 
beings ; — and that kingdom is to be viewed as gain- 
ing ^und precisely according as, by any means, 
these blessii^ of our moral and religious nature are 
more widely diffiised or more effectually enjoyed 
among any portion of our species. 

Now it is true, that, in looking over the varied 
assemblage of nations and communities that cover 
the face of our world, we perceive some of them to 
be gifted with high measures of light and of all mo- 
ral blessii^, — and some to be stationed in a condi- 
tion in which but the scantiest portion of moral good 
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is permitted to fall on them ; — and if we examine 
the diversified conditions of mankind with a sufiS- 
ciently careftd scrutiny, we shall perceive, that there 
is as infinite a variety in the measure of their privi- 
leges, as in any other attributes that characterize 
their condition. 

But we shall also perceive, that there never has 
been, — ^nor now exists, — a people among whom all 
knowledge, — and virtue, — and freedom, — and hap- 
piness have become extinct; — and in proportion, 
consequently, as these blessings still remain to any 
people, and characterize their condition, in the same 
degree is the moral dominion of God still maintain- 
ed over them, and they exist as parts of lus gra- 
cious and paternal empire. 

Indeed the differences of moral endowment and of 
moral privilege among the varied tribes of men, are 
but one instance,— -and indeed a very beautiAil and 
instructive instance,— of that corresponding variety 
by which all the varied orders of existing things are 
characterized, and by means of which, indeed, they 
are fitted to act together as portions of one vastly ex- 
tended and wonderAilly combined whole. It is, in- 
deed, a mistake to suppose, that the highest im- 
provement in moral virtue has always been made by 

c2 
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diose to whom the most abundsnt measure of advan- 
ti^es for the attainment of that unprovement has 
been granted ;— -and there would be manifest absur- 
dity in supposing that Qod will finally cBstingnidi 
his creattires, not according to their improvement of 
their blessings, — ^but according, simply, to the mea- 
sure of privileges which he had granted to them, 
even though these privileges may have been ne- 
glected or abused. 

In short, all tribes and nations hold their defi- 
nite and necessary places in that one vast order of 
things, according to which the entire improvement 
of the Divine kingdom is conducted; — and tibat 
kii^dom is thus to be viewed as extending, not 
merely to all the different departments into which 
the empire of God upon earth may be regarded as 
divided, — ^but to all the differences of endowment 
and of privilege by which the varied tribes that con- 
stitute even its highest department can be consi- 
dered as characterized. 

3. And as the kingdom of God is thus not limit- 
ed to any particular region or people, so neither has 
it been confined to any specific time in the lapse of 
ages. It is true, that different ages have been re- 
markable for very different measures of iUumination 
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asr of Tirtue ; — and as there are bright spots in the 
pttst history of mankind which have extended thw 
radiance, in some measure, to all the ages that have 
succeeded them, there have also been long periods 
^ndng which the attainments or progressive his- 
tc«y of our species has advanced with a very tardy 
pace. 

But, in the first place, there has been no period 
in the history of mankind during which all know- 
ledge, and virtue, and good order have perished ; — 
on the contrary, the measures of all these benefits 
granted to men, in di£ferent ages, have evidently 
been wisely arranged with a view to the purposes 
they were destined to serve either at the time of their 
own appearance, or with respect to those fixture 
ages on which they have ever been found to have 
had some influence. There has thus, in fact, been 
a {MTogress which it is impossible to overlook in the 
attainments of the race, from the first dawn of their 
appearance to the era of illumination in which we 
BOW live ; and we are in this manner led to the 
very beautiftd and instructive conclusion, that as 
all the co-existing tribes of men form, at any otne 
momait in which they can be viewed, but one grand 
assemblage of parts co-operating to the production 
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of one united, though, often to themselves, unob- 
iserved result,— so the successive generations of our 
race have also been bound together by an inflow 
ence, extending, with varied measures of power, firom 
one period of their existence to another ; — and that 
thus no nation, — ^and no age,^^are entitled to chum 
for themselves a more necessary part in the entire 
scheme of the Divine kingdom than another, — but 
all ages and all nations are fellow-workers, under 
the superintendence of Providence, for the ulti- 
mate evolution of one connected plan. 

It deserves, in confirmation of these views, to 
be farther remarked, that even those periods in the 
history of our race which have been least distinguish- 
ed by their attainments, have sometimes had a most 
important influence on the course which succeeding 
generations were destined to run. Although, there- 
fore, there have even been periods, and those of con- 
siderable duration, during which the human race 
has appeared to undergo a retrograde movement, 
— ^yet these have invariably been found, when traced 
to their results, to have involved the seeds of discov- 
eries or improvements which have mightily advan^ 
ced, in after times, the progress of mankind ; — 
and the varied retrogradations and progressions of 
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human affairs have thus been justly likened to the 
successive ebbings and flowings of the waves of the 
sea, which are all ultimately subservient to the pro- 
gressive movement of the great mass of waters. 

The conclusion, then, from all these observations 
respecting the extent of the Divine kingdom is this, 
— ^that, as there is no part of material nature that is 
beyond the boundaries of the empire of God, so 
neither is there any portion of thinking and intel- 
ligent beings that is altogether excluded from his 
reign. 

And farther, that as all the sticcessive ages of 
time have been but a progressive development, un- 
der varied circumstances, of his constantly advan- 
cing, though, to our limited view, sometimes appa- 
rendy stationary or retrograde dominion, — so things 
visible and invisible, — ^time and eternity, — ^are but 
the same grand scheme, tmder varied manifestations, 
suited to the peculiar powers and situations of the 
creatures to whom its arrangements are made appa- 
rent ; — and, thus, that the interests of all creatures 
throughout the lapse of endless ages will still be 
under the watchfrd care of that infinite wisdom and 
boundless goodness, — ^the pervading traces of which 
are everywhere apparent, even amidst those opening 
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artangements of the IKyine ^an which alone we are 
at present capable of contempUtiiig. 



MEANS EMPLOYED FOE THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

Considering the kingdom of Grod in its utmost 
extent, according to the principles explained in 
the preceding section, — ^that is to say, viewing it as 
uniting all our more common arrangements of the 
various departments of the scheme of things, — ^it is 
plain, that the means established and made use of 
in the course of Providence, for the advancement 
of that kingdom, must be as various and manifokl 
as the departments into which it is capable of being 
divided,— or as are the capacities and natures of 
the subjects over which that kingdom is to be exer- 
cised. 

1. Thus, in the lowest and most obvious view of 
that kingdom, — any improvement even of the face 
of material nature is to be regarded as, in some de- 
gree, an advancement of the Divine dominions ;— • 
and consequently all the means by which, in the 
various ages of the world, and under the di£^^^ 
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finrms of Imman society, the mere outward aspect of 
this portion of the Creator^s empire is beautified or 
improved, are to be considered as instruments for 
the advancement of his kingdom, to the extent, at 
least, in which these improvements are real and per- 
manent. 

In the same manner all the arts and sciences by 
means of which the aspect of life is bettered, or its 
enjoyments enhanced, — all the political and social 
institutions which contribute to its gradual amelio- 
ration and security,— every thing, in a word, that 
helps to raise the nature of man in the scale of 
social life,— or to give him a taste for enjoyments 
above the mere gratifications of sense, are instru- 
ments employed by the infinite wisdom of Provi- 
dence for carrying on the plan according to which 
the vast ai^rangements of this department of the 
Divine dominions are conducted,— and are never 
viewed by us in their true and noblest character 
but when they assume this aspect to our thoughts, 
and are actually employed by us under this im- 
pression. 

These all are means actually efficient in the ar- 
rangements of Providence, to the extent in which, 
by their instrumentality, the general aspect of na- 
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ture and of life is bettered and adorned ;— and were 
this direct operation their only effect, our widest and 
justest views of the great arrangements of Provi- 
dence would dispose us to assign to them, willingly, 
the important character we have now been claiming 
for them. But it is also to be kept in view, that, 
besides their direct operation, they have a fnedi- 
nte inflvsnce on all the higher faculties and ten- 
dencies of human nature ; — ^that thus the ^^ kingdom 
of God'' cannot be bettered in any form or degree 
without a corresponding improvement taking place 
in some of the higher and nobler aspects of it with 
which the lower improvements are connected ; — and 
that hence a beautiful display is opened up to us 
of the unity of that scheme by which the govern- 
ment of God, for the good of this world, is carried 
forward, — and a new glory thrown over even the 
humblest improvements, by means of which the ge- 
neral aspect of life or of nature is exalted. 

2. Thus much it seemed proper to observe, even 
with respect to what we commonly consider as the 
lowest form of the Divine kingdom, and the hum- 
blest instruments by which its advancement can be 
promoted. As, however, we more commonly appro- 
priate the phrase, " the kingdom of God,'' to the mo- 
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ral and spirittuil interests of human nature, — ^that is 
bo sajr, to those nobler aspects and tendencies of our 
nature which give to it its high place and charac- 
teristic attributes, — ^we may now proceed to remark, 
that, eyen when our observations are confined more 
exclusively to this aspect of the divine kingdom, 
the means employed for its advancement are still to 
be regarded as varied and manifold. 

We are in the habit of using certain phrases or 
peculiar modes of expres^sion when speaking of these 
Ugher aspects of human nature, — ^phrases founded 
on distinctions or abstractions which have become cur- 
rent m the world, — but the use of which has a ten- 
dency to perplex our views whenever we aim at such 
siniplifications or at such an extent of prospect as 
^tte suitable to the subject with which we are at 
present occupied. Considering, then, the words, 
the moral and religious nature of man,— or more 
generally his spiritual interests or spiritual nature, 
"^as intended to denote simply those higher as- 
pects of his nature by which he is raised above the 
other inhabitants of this world, and fitted for making 
indefinite advances, and for holding fellowship with 
^er and invisible beings, — ^the means by which 
portion of his nature is advanced are plainly 
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as maaifold as the instniments by which, in any 
&am or degree, he is enaUed to separate truth &cm 
ertoT, — virtue fifom vice,— ^ood fix)m evil,— thai 
which is pleasing to God from that which is displeas- 
ing to Him ;— to identify these p^ceptions with his 
own rules of conduct ; — and thus gradually to be- 
come, in the strict sense of the expreammy wiser sod 
better. 

Hence all the hdps which have been a£^rded 
man for the knowledge and practice of his duly, 
either in his own progressive esperience of li&, in 
serious reflections on his own feelings, and views, 
and pkce in existence, — ^in intercourse widi other 
partakers of the same nature who may have had a 
longer experience of life, or more extensive means 
of observation, — or, Anally, in the lessons fumsshed 
by the history of the generations or individuals who 
have gone before him ; — ^all those excellent maxims 
which have been published by the eminently good 
and wise of former times, and which have had «& 
extensive influence upon the conduct or views of the 
generations by which they have been succeeded;— 
those political institutions also, which, when wisely 
framed and judiciously administered, have at all 
times so powerfrd, and general, and peimanent an 
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influence upon the most important interests of those 
who are subjected to them ; — all the religious insti* 
tutions or more ^ctraordinary dispensations ndiich 
have so direct a connexi<ni with the highest and 
most spiritual of all our capacities, and the ten- 
dency of which is to carry those capacities to still 
higher improTements ;— every means, in shcnrt, by 
the mstrumentality of which the indiidduals and the 
races of men have been led to form better and purer 
ideas of their idtuation in existence,-— of the Being 
who formed them, — of the duty which they owe for 
the existence they have received,— and of the yet 
greater prospects that are opened to their ambition 
in other departments or manifestations of the king- 
dom of God on which they are hereafter to enter : — 
All of these, from their influence in raising and 
bettering the nobler capacities and hopes of human 
nature, are to be considered as means employed 
by Divine Providence for the advancement of his 
kingdom, when that kingdom is considered under 
that higher sense of the expression in which we are 
now using it — ^whether these means are more di- 
rectly connected with religious dispensations, or re- 
sult only from the influence of causes of a more 
commcm and ordinary description ; — and according 
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to the degree in which, by any of these means, 
knowledge, and virtue, and oider, and good hope 
are promoted, and the general condition of human 
nature improved, — ^in exactly the same proportion 
have the arrangemaits of God, as the Moral Go- 
vernor of the world, obtained eiFect, — and man is 
advanced in that great career on which, as a moral 
and progressive being, he has been destined, 
throughout his varied generations, to proceed. 

Taking this, then, as the comprdiensive aspect o{ 
the means used by Divine Providence for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom among men, — ^that is to say, 
viewing every means that has a tendency to better, 
in any permanent d^ree, the moral and spiritual 
aspect of human nature as comprised in this scheme, 
— ^we may now, however, proceed to remark, — ^with 
the view of gaining a clearer perception of a subject 
which the limited modes of conception that have be- 
come common in the world have involved in great 
perplexity,-— that there are several aspects under 
which the varied influence of this great assemblage 
of means may be viewed. 

With respect to their origin, they may be r^ard- 
ed as either more common or more extraordinary ; 
with respect to their operation, they may be con- 
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odered as either direct or indirect in their influ- 
ence ; and with respect to their consequences, they 
may be viewed as either acting in a silent and unos- 
tentatious manner, or as producing obvious and great 
changes on the moral condition and hopes of men. 

In the first place, sometimes Gtod employs means 
for the advancement of his kingdom that are of an 
extraordinary and occasional kind, — ^but more com- 
monly he intrusts its progress to such causes as are 
common and of more universal operation. The re- 
ligious dispensations which, in various ages, and ac- 
cording to the peculiar wants of mankind at differ- 
ent stages of their progress, have been granted by 
Divine wisdom for the improvement and progressive 
amelioration of the species, are to be classed among 
the extraordinary and occasional means ; — and there 
is no reason why we should not extend the same 
description to those occasional appearances of men 
of uncommon wisdom, even in heathen countries, 
^hose labours have had a perceptible and permanent 
effect in giving a remarkable extension to the princi- 
ples or practice of virtue in the world. But, confin- 
ing ourselves to those dispensations, the history of 
^hich is recorded in revelation, it is not to be infer- 
red, from the description here given of their origin. 
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thstweaieatpEese&tpraioiincnigany oj^onaste 
die precise chsncter of the causes from whicli, in the 
couise of Providence, they have immedifttdiy arisen 
In calling diem ewtraordinary and tmoommm^ it 
is merely intended to signify that Aey assumed, in 
their actual manifestation, a character unlike the 
oAer and more ccmimon modes according to wU 
Divine Providence conducts Ae interests of Ms mo- 
ral empire ;— and it is further to be remariced, that 
even these extraordinary interpositions eventiuUjf 
come, by means of established institutions peip^ 
tuating their benefits, to be classed amxmg the 
more ordinary and common methods of Provid^tce, 
— and, generally, that the progress of the Kvinc 
kingdom is intrusted to the operati<m of those es- 
tablished causes which make up the vast schesne of 
Divine government for the c(Hiduct of the aflWrs 
of men. 

In the second place, sometimes the Deity intrusts 
the progress of His kingdom to causes which have* 
direct or immediate influence on the moral improve 
ment of mankind, — and, at other times, his schema 
for their welfare are carried on by the instrumenta- 
lity of causes, the influence of which is more indirect- 
By a cause producing a direct influence on the moi^l 
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nature of man, we mean a cause whose effect it is 
to better the higher interests of human natispe with- 
out the instrumentality of other means ;— -or die sp- 
pficatiozi of which is immediately made to that paart 
of famnmi nature which is meant to be improved ; 
and, in this view, it is plain, that moral and reli- 
gious truth in dl its forms, and everything, in- 
deed, that aims, as its primary result, at the im- 
provement of the intellectual, — ^the moral, — or the 
religious nature of man,— is to be comprised in the 
class of direct means. But it is also true, that a 
vast system of means is in constant operation, 
whose influence is not of this direct kind, but rather 
results from the operation of causes which aim not 
inmiediately at moral advantage,— <but at the more 
homely improvement of the general condition or as- 
pect of life. It is important to remark, however, 
that whatever betters life in any form or degree, 
has a tendency ultimately to raise the moral am- 
bitioQ and the general character of human nature ; 
^, when thus traced to its ultimate effect, it as- 
sumes the aspect of an instrument used by Divine 
Providence for the advancement of his moral em- 
pire. But then die immediate result of the causes 
&<Mn whidi this process proceeds, was only the 
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bettering of life under seme of its more extern! 
and common fcnms ; — and haice, though it is true, 
that perhaps by fiir ike greater number of the causei 
on which the progress of Ae species dep^Mls as 
of this remote kind, still their operation is not cl 
Ae direct, but indirect description ; and a compre- 
hensive and satisfiKtory view of the scheme of Pro- 
yidence cannot be obtained while this ££S^rence of 
operation and of immediate result is not taken into 
account 

In the last place, it sometimes happ^is that die 
interests of the kingdom of God receive an obvious 
and striking advancement, — ^but more commonly its 
progress is intrusted to causes that produce tbdr 
effect more gradually, — ^more imperceptibly, — and 
more in the course of that general advancement 
which is characteristic of the affiurs of life. In look- 
ing back, accordingly, over the history of our sp^ 
cies, we perceive, that there have been periods when 
light, and virtue, and truth, seemed to burst upon 
the view of men with dazzling and overpowering^ radi- 
ance ; — periods which still shine amidst the obscuri- 
ty of past ages as the br%htest and most auspidtnis 
that have dawned upon men,— -and the influence of 
which extended not merely to contemporary tribes, 
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—but to all the ages and generations that have since 
arisen. More commonly, however, in the beauti- 
fill words of our Saviour, " the kingdom of God Com- 
eth not with observation,'' — the efficiency even of 
the institutions of the Gospel is now in a great mea- 
sure incorporated with that of all the other causes 
which, in Christian countries, are quietiy and inces^ 
sandy at work for the welfare of men ; and though 
it be no doubt true, that the influence of these in- 
stitutions is still Very powerful, and is constantly 
giving vast energy to all the more common causes 
that tend to beautify, — and improve,— and purify 
life, — ^it is chiefly, however, upon looking back over 
long tracts of time, that this silent influence of the 
Gospel, in its union with the actual arrangements of 
life, can be ascertained,— while, at any one moment, 
the progress of the species seems to be intrusted to 
causes which, though of most extensive influence 
and of incalculable number, are, however, so silent 
in theiif operations, that their actual results often 
dude our powers of research or of description. 



From the view now given of the means employed 
by Divine wisdom in advancing the interests of the 

VOL. I. D 
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<^ kiiigdom of God on earth,^ two importaiit ccmdu- 
aiam seem to follow. 

In the first place, — ^that our yiew of these meam 
is GoiBinonly by far too pardiU and limited. Vot 
Art and Science, — the daily occupations and politi- 
eal institutions of men,— everything diat has a Uaur 
dency to embellish, or improve, or better 1^ in any 
£anD or in any degree,— «s well as institutions more 
dbaracteristically rdigious, are entitled to be class- 
ed in this high rank. New li^t, and beauty, and 
dignity are thus thx)wn on all the occupations 
and pursuits of men, even on those that are com- 
monly viewed as least important c^ influential;— 
mad no man who occupies well the place assigoed 
him in Mfe, is entitled to consider himself as altoge^ 
dier an mqnrofitaUe instrument in the great work 
of promoting the interests of " the kingdom Gf God."" 
We shall have fisorther ^portunities, in the progress 
cf this trefriise, of making important use of this oon- 
chnion. 

From the vbws disclosed in this section, we may 
perceive, in the second place, whence it has result- 
ed, that the Gospel has so pre-eminently been re- 
garded as the means empbyed by Divine wisd(»n for 
the extension of the kingdom of heaven upon eartii ;'r- 
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and what important rescdts we are, in &cty entitled to 
expect firom its operation during the long ages of the 
fiitoie history of our race. For it is plain,fiK»n the 
forcing account, that the most powerftil of all the 
means used for tl^ furtherance of the Divine king- 
dom, must be that which possesses the following 
characteristics,— viz., — diat it is extraordinary in its 
oiigin,— direct in its influence,— and obvious and 
striking in its results. Now these are precisely the 
qualities by which the Gospel institution is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished above all the other means that 
tte employed far the same impcHi^ait result ; and 
though it has hence happened, that, in comm<m Ian* 
gnage, the power of effecting this purpose has been 
dnost ewclusivehf assigned to die .dispensation of 
Christianity,— it is, however, true, that, even in our 
most comprebenedve view of the causes that are in 
operation, Christianity will still hold the most dis- 
tinguished ptaod;— -or that it is to its influence, 
purifying, and exabang, and strengthemng all other 
iBeans, and acting not exdusively of them, but in 
co-operation with ihem,— that we must look for the 
Idolization of those grand views respecting the fiiture 
iitdioration of the nature and condition of man, which 
kave 80 often presented themselves as a desiraUe re- 
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suit to the secret wishes of the good and wise,-»an( 
m the actual accomplishment of which, the strain c 
prophetic anticipation is adapted to give us confiden 
assurance. Some observations on this subject wij 
accordingly form the topics of the following section 



VIEWS PRESENTED BY CHEISTIANITY OF THE FU- 
TUEE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD OX 
EARTH. 



It is a beautiAil fact, ia, the history of the Divine 
dispensations, that when a Teacher was sent into 
this world to be the Dispenser of the most efficacious 
wisdom it was ever to receive, and the Author of 
changes that were destined, in the course of ages, 
to renovate the entire aspect of society, — ^the person 
to whom so sublime an office was intrusted appeared 
simply in the character of a Teacher of moral and \ 
religicyus wisdom,— of that wisdom which aims not 
at gratifying the speculative curiosity of men, but 
at raising their ideas of their station in existence, 
and giving a new turn to all their hopes and con- 
duct. 

And it is not less worthy of remark, that the idea 
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which our Saviour selected as the foundation of all 
his views, was as simple and beautiM as the charac- 
ter in which he appeared was free from all preten- 
sion or worldly ambition. He spoke only of a 
" Father in Heaven"" who views all his creatures 
with love and pity, — and whom they ought, there- 
fore, to regard with those sentiments that are suit- 
able to the relation of children to a kind and bene 
volent parent. 

This being the fine idea on which his doctrine 
was founded, and by which it is pervaded, he sought, 
by means of it, to effect for mankind the three fol- 
lowing objects :— First, the improvement of their 
religious worship,— secondly, the purification of their 
moral ideas,-— and, lastly, the regulation of their 
social situations. 

In the first place, teaching them to look up to 
God as their Heavenly Father, he intimated, that the 
homage which would be most acceptable in the sight 
of God was not henceforth to consist in vain cere- 
monies or superstitious practices, — ^but in unfeigned 
reverence, — and love, — and trust, — expressed by 
simple forms, and by a conduct suitable to the purer 
views by which the followers of his doctrine were 
presumed to be guided,— or, in his own expressive 
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words, he intimated, that the time was now oome, 
when mankind, overaQ die earth, were <^ to worahqi 
the Father in sprit and in truA.^ 

Thus was a great change destined to be wrought 
in the rdigious serfnces of mankind, which had fi>r- 
merly, among all nati<nis, consisted dbiefly in pcnnp- 
ous ceremonies and emblematic rites, hayii^ scarce- 
ly any influence on the sentiments and conduct of 
the worshippers. — Nor was the change which our 
Saviour sought to produce in Ae prevailing ideas ci 
moral duty less importMit;«*£>r hare also he set be- 
fore men the idea of a Father in Heaven, whom it 
was their duty to honour and to love,— and to whom 
they were taught to consider aU their acts, not only 
of homage, but of active and social duty, as paid. 
He thus raised even the most common offices of 1% 
into the high rank of services paid td God, and ex- 
pressions of the devout homage with which he is 
regarded by his children ;— -the wh<de earth, widi all 
the occupations committed to its inhabitants, tkus 
assumed the aspect of a great Temple, from whidi in- 
cense and a pure o£Pering m^bt at all times ascrad; 
—and a foundation was lakl, in this simpUd^ and 
beautifrd freedom of our Saviour^s views, for a gift- 
dual amelioration of the moral ideas of mankiDd, 
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whidi should only receive new accessi(ms of pntky, 
from all the improvements in their views and in 
^eir condition that might afterwards take place. 

The same fine idea, — " a Father in Heaven,''-^ 
was fitted, in the last place, to extend its renovating 
influeiM^ to all the social relationa and public in^* 
tutions of men. For being all children of the same 
Father, there could, in the view of Christiani^, be 
henceforth no peculiar people upon earth ;— ^enoe 
the hostility and contempt with which different na^ 
tions had previously treated each other would nata*- 
rally be diminished, as the influence of ike pure 
spirit of Christianity should become more prevalent ; 
— and while all kindly charities would be fostered in 
private li£e, — and even enemies be forgiven, as we 
expect forgiveness also of our 4sins,— every human 
being, however distant in his place^ or dissimilar in 
his manners, or degraded in his condition, was hence- 
forth to be regarded by every other as at once a 
child of the same Father, and an heir with himself 
of one blessed immortality. 

Such were the grand results which our Saviour 
sought to accomplish, and such the simple means 
by which he intended to produce them ;— -at the 
same time he was £eu: from intimating that these 
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changes were to be speedily realized : — On the con- 
trary, he always represented himself as only destin- 
ed to b^in the work, which his followers, throu^- 
out the long ages of the history of this world, were 
completely to effectuate ; — and sought only to pre- 
sent views and give an introduction to institutions 
which should unfold their regenerating power with 
the increasing knowledge of fiiture ages, and with 
the progressive wants and capabilities of men. 

Yet he well knew that the seed which he had 
scattered could not ultimately fail of producing the 
expected harvest ; — and it is not to be wondered, 
that, in looking forward to the entire lapse of ages^ 
the mind of our Lord should have been filled with 
a pure and holy joy, when he thus beheld the ^^ king- 
dom of 6od^ extending its ever-br%htening influ- 
ence during all the years that were yet to revolve ; — 
nor can we doubt, that it was the influence of such 
anticipations that made his frequent allusions to the 
" kingdom of God'^ so favourite and characteristic 
a mode of expression with him in all his dis- 
courses. 

It was accordingly, with great propriety, that he 
embodied these views, — ^both as they related to the 
fundamental idea on which his doctrine reposes,— 
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and as they pictured to his mmd the fiiture pro- 
gress of ^^ the kingdom^ during all the ages of the 
world, — ^iQ that form of prayer which he taught his 
disciples, — ^and which, as it has been m all past 
times, wiU continue through all fiiture ages to be 
the favourite expression of their hopes and desires. 
'^ Our Father which art in Heaven, — ^hallowed be 
thy name, — ^thy kingdom come, — thy will be done 
in earth as it is done in Heaven/^ 
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II. 



RBLATITE POWERS AND PLACES OF rN- 
DIVmUALS IN THE KINGDOM OF €K)Il' 
UPON EABTH. 



Romans xii. 4. As tee have many members in 
one bodyy'^and aU members have not the same 
office; so we^ being manyj are one body in 
Christy and every one members one of another. 

The words which have been chosen as the motto of 
this chapter, were probably recorded by the Apostle, 
primarily, with a reference to the body of Christians 
considered as an association distinct from the great 
mass of the community, — and expressed, in his use 
of them, the kindly feeling by which all the mem- 
bers of the Christian commonwealdi ought to be 
bound together,— and the employment which they 
were called to make of their different gifts and endow- 
ments for the advancement of those interests, whidi, 
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as Christians, diat is to say, as followers of one Di- 
vine Master, were common to diem all. 

At the same time, there is no ground for think- 
ing, that the spirit of the maxim, as used by the 
Apostle, wotdd have led him to give it an ewclusive 
application to the interests of that body whose wel- 
&re he considered it ashispecuUar duty to promote ; 
— and as we have ventured to consider die king- 
dom of God as extending to all nadons and all ages, 
— and as advancing by the use of all die means 
which Divine Providence is, at all times, and in all 
places, employing for carryii^ on the a£Pairs of this 
world, and for its progressive approach to a bet- 
ter and holier state than diat in which, at any 
moment, it exists, — ^we may now consider the view 
^ch the words present as applicable to the entire 
scheme of Divine Providence, in so far as die places 
^ powers conferred on all the various and succes- 
sive members of the Divine kingdom are concerned 
And, in this use of the words, die riew which 
Aey present to us of the arrangements of the king- 
^oni of God is in the highest degree delightful, — and 
fitted to enhance our wcmder at the infinite wisdom 
by whidi the powers and places of all individuak 
We been arranged, with a reference to those infi- 
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nitely grand results which the lapse of ceaseless 
ages is to be constantly evolving. 

The kingdom of God, considered as embracing 
the interests of all the tribes and generations of 
men, and as leading them aU on to greater measures 
of happiness and perfection, is no doubt one of the 
sublimest and most pleasing subjects of thought that 
can occupy our minds. But how vastly is our ad- 
miration and delight augmented, when we take into 
consideration, that these grand interests and gene- 
ral results are, at all moments, going forward^ by the 
use which Divine Providence is incessantly making 
of the infinitely varied endowments of the count- 
less individuals that have a place in his kingdom ! — 
What boimdless wisdom must be constantly at work 
in making the innumerable tribes and generations 
of men to conspire, even while they think not so, to 
the future progress of the whole family of mankind, 
— and how mightily is the place which each indi- 
vidual occupies, — ^his relative station to the other 
myriads of his species,— and even the humblest oc- 
cupations and talents with which he can be intrust- 
ed, exalted in his estimation, when he is thus led to 
consider himself, not as an insulated or accidental 
production of Divine wisdom and power,— but bs 
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one member of that vast body which is constituted 
by the joint powers and places of the infinite host of 
creatures, — and as equally necessary, in his sphere, 
for the perfection of the whole, and equally valued, 
when he discharges his Amotions with propriety, 
with any other individual who, to a more limited 
and partial view, might seem to occupy a more in- 
dispensable and more influential place ! 

According, then, to the figure used by the Apos- 
tle for the illustration of this idea, human society, 
or the Divine kingdom, considered as made up of 
the innumerable individuals that exist upon the 
earth, is to be viewed as " a body,'' — that is to say, 
the different members of this vast association are 
not to be regarded as insulated and distinct existen- 
<ies, having no relation to each other, — ^nor co-ope- 
rating for the production of one united result, — ^but, 
on the contrary, as all bound together by reciprocal 
powers, and wants, and capabilities,— constituting 
thus one combined mechanism, no part of which can 
be separated firom the rest without affecting the per- 
fection and usefulness of the entire combination, — 
«nd all co-operating for the production of an effect 
which the individual members may not at any mo- 
ment be able completely to appreciate, — ^but to the 
6 
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actual erolutioii of which their muted powars and 
functions are incessantly, under die guidaace of 
Divine wisdcnn, made to omspire. 

But, in the second place, as we are thus taught, 
by the instructive figure of the Apostle, to view so- 
ciety <* as a body,^ — ^we are also instructed, that the 
different members of that body exist, with respect 
to each other, in places of varied dignity and im- 
portance,— or have offices to fulfil, which, in some 
instances, seem to be more august and influential,— 
and in others to be of less moment, or lesa capaUe 
of being appreciated. It is not unlikdy, indeed, 
that our estimate of these varieties of power and 
of influence may be formed on very limited views,-* 
and not exactly accordant with the results whidi, ob 
a wider view, would be found to flow firom the bu 
hours of individuals. But ad the places and powen 
of these individuals actually, in the great spectacle 
of life, present themsdves to our view, they, unques- 
tionably, assume this apparent diversity of import- 
ance and of influence, — ^some members of the com- 
munity being gifted with powers and opportunities 
which fit them for producing results of general in- 
fluence or of vast moment to great bodies of men, 
or to future generations,— while others are up^ 
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pointed to occupy yeiy humble means, and to busy 
themselves chiefly with their own private or domei- 
tic concerns : — Some oecuj^ stations which draw ea 
diem the obsenradcm of all who surround them,— 
while others live throughout their whole existence 
in unnoticed jnivacy ;— and some being thus «pp9^ 
rentty asngned a sphere which renders die interrupt 
taon of their labours a great public calamity, — ^white 
odiers pass tmlamented tcona the &ce of this earth, 
and seem to leave no blank in Ae aggregate of exis^ 
tendes. 

If, however, we look more closely at this grand 
aneangeineBl of Providence for the support of the 
Divine kingdom, we idiall perceive, — that the dis- 
tBictions appropriated to the different individuals of 
nuuddnd, — that is, to the cKfferent members of that 
" one body'^ in which all the myriads of individuals 
hold a place, — are rather differences of office and of 
fi^nctioriy than ewclimve advantages, or marks of 
peculiar favour which are granted to some and de- 
nied to others ;— •that Divine Providence has in feet 
80 ordered the lots of all creatures, that there is an 
average of enjoyment distributed, widi impartial jus- 
^Kse, over all the various conditions and suceesvve 
generations of men ; — and that, aecordii^ly, every 
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individual must derive his true honour and his sub- 
stantial enjoyment as a member of this ^^ one body,"" 
— ^not from an indolent abandonment to what he 
believes to be his peculiar advantages, — but from an 
efficient discharge of the peculiar duties that have 
been given him to frdfil, and a conscientious and 
persevering use of the talents with which, — for the 
general good of " the body,'' — ^he has been intrusted. 
Such are the ideas involved in this instructive me- 
taphor of the Apostle, as illustrative of the order 
which prevails in the various lots and endowments of 
men, — and such the extensive views, corresponding 
with that metaphor, under which the actual arrange- 
ments of society present themselves, when these are 
contemplated on the grandest scale, and explained 
by the aid of the most comprehensive principles. 



MEANS PROVIDED FOE MAKING THE INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORTS OF MEN TO ISSUE IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF GENERAL GOOD. 

The preceding views offer, no doubt, a most cap- 
tivating subject to our generalizing and speculative 
powers,— but it is chiefly when these faculties are«x- 
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erdsed, — that is to say, when we pennit our mmds 
to rise from the contemplation of actual occurrences 
and particular situations, — and to expatiate amidst 
general conceptions, and views which embrace the en- 
tire scheme of Providence, that the grandeur of these 
views is perceived, — and their accordance with the 
great regulations, according to which the afiairs of 
the kingdom of God are conducted, is recognized* 

It is only, however, occasionally that the minds 
e?en bf contemplative men rise to such heights, or 
expatiate amidst such general conceptions. For 
Nature, by a most wise and wonderfiil provision, has 
80 ordered the lots of men, and given such a direc- 
tion to their hopes and wishes, — ^that their attention 
IS most naturally and strongly drawn, — ^not to the 
great system of which they form a part, — but to that 
Bttore limited station which they, as members of 
the entire body, have been appointed to occupy ; 
"•and it hence happens, that though every indivi- 
dual is, m fact, operating for the advancement of the 
general mterest, his limited view, at any particular 
Dioment, seems to present to him his own situation 
^ altogether insulated from any more remote ot 
general result, — ^and as only affecting his private wel- 
^ and his individual progress. 
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This is unquestionably the fact with respect to moi 
throughout all the varied ranks and in aU the differ- 
ent conditions of life. Occasionally^ it may be, the 
minds of a few speculative reasoners rise above die 
circumstances in which they are individually placed, 
and delight to consider themselves as members of 
^^ one body,^ — and acting &t the good of the whde 
mass of beings. But in general, and throughout 
all the conditions and occupations of life,— in the 
humble retreats of rural privacy,— as well as in the 
more factitious pomp and more general notoriety of 
public life,— every man^s attention and interest are 
chiefly absorbed by the circumstances and events 
that compose hia in<fividual lot, — and though all of 
these are conspiring, under the direction of bound- 
less wisdom, for united results and distant conse- 
quences of great moment to the whole kingdom of 
God, — ^yet every man seems to be only occupying 
a place, and busied with interests whidi are so £w 
from being in concert with any general scheme, that 
they seem rather to be at variance with the interests 
and plans of almost every other individual by whom 
he is surrounded. 

Now, from this insulated aspect which our imfi- 
vidual bts assume in our own eyes, it naturally Iuq»- 
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pens, diat mankind, in general, are extremely apt 
to undervalue the power which they have of affect- 
ing the general interests,— or perhaps to consider 
the idea of all such influence as more a delusion of 
the fancy, occupied with general views and fallaci- 
ous theories, — than as a statement of the actual or- 
der according to which the grand connexions and 
interests of all creatures have been arranged. Hence, 
even those who possess the most influential means, 
and occupy the most public stations, are apt to feel 
as if it were at best a problematical statement, 
whether all their cares and labours may not ulti^ 
nuttely vanish as if they never had been exercised ; 
—and the great multitude who occupy the inferior 
stations of life, and whose thoughts are entirely oc- 
cupied witli the means of daily subsistence, and of 
makmg a decent appearmce in the world, are dis- 
posed to think that there must be no small portion 
^delusion in any representations which have a ten- 
dency to mske them appear as influential contribu- 
tors to any great g^ieral interest. 

But the fact is, that nature, in thus limiting the 
cares and labours of individuals, has really provid- 
^ in the most effectual of all possible manners, 
^ in conform!^ with a plan of a truly Divine cha- 
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racter, for the promotioii of those very mtereists oft 
more general and remote kind, from which this in- 
sulated character of individual exertions seems, at 
first glance, to have cut them off; — and a fine view 
is thus presented to us of that wisdom which, in all 
things, awakens higher wonder the more accurately 
its provisions are traced, — and which is never more 
admirable than when it is seen, — ^as it often actually 
appears,— producing results of great beauty and va- 
lue from circumstances, — ^which, to the limited view 
of man, seemed to be involved only in perplexity or 
disorder. 

In order to make this appear, in so far as the re- 
lation of individual cares and labours to general re- 
sults, and consequently to the remote and progres- 
sive interests of the Divine kingdom, are concerned, 
— the following topics deserve to be considered. 

1. In the first place, that the genend interest is 
but a compendious expression for the best state of 
aU, or of the greater number of the individuals of 
which the community is composed. 

There is a mistake which, on this and on.aU simi- 
lar subjects, we are extremely apt to commit, from 
the very nature of language, as consisting chiefly 
of abstract and compendious expressions, and from 
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the necessity under which the human mind is laid 
of generalizing its views^ when it is employed in 
thinking on any subject involving a multitude of 
individual actions, — ^in order that it may conduct 
its reasonings with clearness and with facility. We 
thus form to ourselves a general or abstract idea 
of the common interest, as if it were possessed of 
an insulated and substantial existence; — and we 
proceed to draw conclusions respecting this abstract 
conception, without admitting into our view the mul- 
titude of individuals whose common qualities have 
given occasion to our idea, — and from its relation 
to which only its value is derived. 

If, however, we divest our minds of the influence 
of this fallacy, — and attend to what really consti- 
tutes the general interest ^ we shall be satisfied that 
that interest has no existence distinct from that of 
*ll or of the greater number of the individuals that 
come within our view ;— 'and that this expression is 
but a compendious form of speech denoting the wel- 
™ of all the members by which society is consti- 



Thus, if all or the greater number of the members 
of any society are obedient to the laws, — ^we may 
generalize this fact by saying, according to the usual 
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abstract fonns of speech, that obediaice to the hirs 
is the prevailmg virtue of the state. 

If all or the greater number of the members of any 
state live peaceably, — ^we may, in the same manner, 
give to this fact a more general form, by saying, 
that peace and good understanding are the charac- 
teristic qualities of the commonwealth. 

Or if it be true, that the individual members of 
any sodety are flourishing in their circumstances, 
and living in a respectable and thriving style, — ^we 
may abridge or genendize the fiict by saying, that 
prosperity prevails throughout the commonwealth;— 
and, universally, the general virtue and welfare of 
a society is but another expression for the fact, that 
aU or the greater number of those who compose it ac- 
tually live virtuously, and are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

Taking this explanation, then, along with us, it is 
evident, that as every man has a place in sodety, 
however low or circumscribed his place may be,— 
2md is thus in fact one member of that body whid 
aU the members compose, — so every man may do 
his particular duties consd^itiously and success- 
fiilly,— or may become inattentive to his concerns? 
and permit his peculiar sphere of exertion to ic- 
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main unfulfilled ;-— and that as he who acts his part 
well, by the due discharge of his appropriate duties, 
not only fulfils his trust as an individual, but as a 
oonstitu^it part also of the assemU^e of human 
bebgs with whom he is connected, — so he who fails 
in discharging his private obligations, not only acts 
uiisuitably to his insulated condition, but, in so far as 
his influence extends, also lessens the perfection that 
is competent to the whole body of which he forms a 
part. 

This may be illustrated by the consideration either 
rf our own material frame, or of any other piece 
of mechaniBm which we are in the habit of regard- 
ii^ as a whole made up of parts, which individually 
contribute towards a common result. If, for in- 
stance, any of the members of our corporeal firame 
be disordered, not only does that individual part 
suffer, but the healthy state of the whole body is 
unpaired, in proportion to the rank which that mem^ 
ber holds — and the perfection or general good con- 
dition of the whole body is constituted sdely by the 
bealthy and active state of all the parts of which the 
body ia composed* 

Thus, then, we obtain, in the first place, a dear 
idea of the arranganents established by Providence 
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for enabling every man to contribute his aid towards 
the most perfect state of that general association widi 
which he is connected,— or, if we extend our view 
to a yet wider range, for aiding in promoting the ad- 
vancement of the Divine kingdom among men ; — ^for 
every individual, however mean his rank or poor bis 
place, is still a member of the entire body, of which 
Christ is the head, — and by doing his private and 
peculiar duties in an efficient manner, he is in fact 
conducting himself in the very best style for the pro- 
motion of the general interests of the whole society 
with which he is connected. 

And as the idea which is thus presented to us of 
the relation of each individual to the whole, is quite 
clear or level to the conception even of the humblest 
minds, — so is it m the highest degree interesting, 
and fitted to confer unspeakable dignity and im- 
portance on the discharge even of the most humble 
duties. For the poorest individual, in doing Tvell 
his part, is thus taught to regard himself as acting, 
not merely in an insulated station, but as a subject 
of that kingdom which embraces the interests of all 
creatures; — and his part, however apparently low 
or unnoticed, is as necessary for the perfection of 
the whole, or has at least as true a relation to that 
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Hrhole, — and may, notwithstanding its apparent in- 
^nificance, have eventually as wide an influence, 
—as the station occupied by the proudest or most 
gifted of those who, to the limited view of man, 
seem to be the guiding instruments in the advance- 
ment of the Divine plans. 

2. The consideration now stated has made it plain, 
that at least every man holds a definite relation to 
the whole, or has actually a share in the advance- 
ment of the interests of the Divine kingdom. But 
we have also hinted in the last paragraph, that the 
influence even of the most apparently humble of- 
fices, may, from the beautiM arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, be perhaps equally efiScacious and extensive 
with that which is commonly allowed to more Con- 
spicuous stations ; — ^in order, however, to render this 
niore apparent, and at the same time to give a clearer 
uisight into the wonderfiil arrangements of Divine 
Providence for the government of the aflairs of his 
i^ii^om, — ^we must now attend to the following con- 
siderations : 

In the first place, that there are two ways in 
which the general advantage of the community may 
^ promoted, — either directly or indirectly, — ^that is 
^ say, either by our own immediate exertions, or 

VOL. I. E 
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by the influence which we can generate through the 
medium of others. We had formerly occaskm to 
notice the importance of this distinction between di* 
rect and indirect means when speaking of the in- 
struments employed by Providence for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God, — and the same dis- 
tinction is worthy of notice in all our speculations re- 
specting the share which individuals may have in the 
grand plans which Providence is carrying forward. 

There are thus, in every community, some indi- 
viduals who, from their talents or their place, have 
it in their power to produce an immediate or direct 
efiect on the whole ; — such are the men who devise 
wise regulations, or who devote themselves to the 
task of seeing those regulations impartially observ- 
ed : — such also are the men who wield the strength 
of the state ; — ^the public teachers of wisdom ; — and, 
lastly, those gifted minds, who, by their productions 
either of science or of art, are capable of giving t 
powerftil and lasting stimulus to public improve- 
ment. 

But, then, it is evident, that the labours of tliese 
eminent individuals could not be rendered effectual 
without the co-operation of many others who think 
not of being their associates in their great schemes ; 
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—that even for the leisure which they enjoy, and 
•or the means of canying their schenles into effect, 
!hey are indebted to the secret, but indispensable 
labours of multitudes who have only in view their 
own immediate advantage; — and that thus it is 
often impossible to say, whether a greater share 
in producing the final result is to be ascribed to 
those whose labours were the immediate causes of 
it, or to the more humble instruments, without whose 
co-operation the good that was in view could not 
have been achieved. 

This shows bow far the most humble and unno* 
ticed exertions may go when they are carried on by 
the united labours of multitudes, each of whom is 
pursuing his separate aim, — ^but all of whose exer- 
tions point, though unknown to themselves, to one 
remote and general purpose ; — ^and this consideration 
<>>ight completely to satisfy even the humblest la- 
bourer, if he is really seeking, not his own gratifi- 
cation, but the eventual prosperity of that portion 
of the Divine kingdom in which he has his place. 

But, in the second place, we may carry this 
^^ of observation to a yet greater degree of nice- 
ty; — and considering the innumerable relations 
^hich biad together all the subjects of the Divine 
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Idjogdom, — ^and the consequent infinity of channek 
provided by Divine Providence for the diffiision of 
whatever good is done, we may assert, that no man is 
capable of determining how far the effect even of his 
least conspicuous actions may extend, — or to what 
a distance of time their effects may be perpetuated. 

Thus, for instance, a parent in carefully edu- 
cating a family, in the most humble sphere of life, 
may only have in view the gratification of his own 
parental feelings, and the future establishment of 
his children in the world. But, how frequently does 
it happen, that, in process of time, individuals arise 
from even the humblest ranks who become the source 
of blessings to a vast multitude of their fellow-crea- 
tures ? — and who can tell to what an extent his in- 
structions OT his cares may yet perpetuate their in- 
fluence, when the good principles which he instils 
into his children are difiused, in the course of time, 
through multitudes of his descendants, of whose ex- 
istence he had no thought, but who are yet even- 
tually indebted to him for some of the best bless- 
ings that can enter into the lot of man.? 

In the same manner, a good eafamplCj though ex- I 
hibited by one living in the very humblest circum- j 
stances^ is frequently of the very highest value, from 
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its influence on the conduct of men, of whose obser- 
vation, he, who set that example, had no thought ; 
—and perhaps there is no person who has been zeal* 
ously devoted to that which is good, who has not 
fek how powerftdly his labours hayeCb^ea. support- . 
ed by the recollection of the joQnoticed'wdoiiJi of - 
some, ^^o, in a far humbler sphere;\yRi ^femeB-'tp : 
Wm, fty their " works of patience and labours of 
love," to be indeed " the excellenit ones of the 
earth." 

So true is it, that from the intimate relation which 
subsigts among all the members of the great family 
rfGod, an infinky of channels have been provided 
for the division of even the least-observed of the 
good deeds which we may do ; — and so true also is it, 
that there is hence no station so low, in which a 
'"Dnd sincerely intent on doing good may not fitfcd 
opportunities of gratifying to the utmost its virtu- 
ous ambition. 

In truth, we are commonly much more under the 
"^fcience of vanity or selfishness, than of a dilcere 
"^sire to be more extensively useful, when we are 
*<^^!^J8ted, at any time, by an intense desire to leave 
4e station in which Providence has placed us,— 
^en though we flatter ourselves, as an apology for 
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our wishes, that we sre anxious only to be more pro- 
ductive labourers in the great field of the Divine 
kingdom ; — and multUudes who hare thus been per* 
mitted to gratify their own ambition, have ultimate- 
ly been .fi)roM{ tb acknowle<^ that they only di^ 
minish'ed their pow^or of domg real good by a change 
3 oT^ir^iniistj^ioesV which, to their ill-judging yanity^ 
seemed to promise very different results. 

In the last place, our view of the beautiful and 
infinitely wise provisions of the Divine kingdom wfll 
be yet much extended, by reflecting, that, as all the 
members of that kingdom constitute one body, or 
are intended to co-operate for one grand result, the 
^bices, — and gifts, — and wants, — and oppoitunitied 
of the coundess multitudes that compose this king- 
dom have been so ordered, that no two individu* 
als are in all respects alike, but that each has 8<nne 
want which others may supply, — and every one abo 
some powers which may be of service to some 
others. 

If every individual had equal powers, each would 
be insulated and sufficient for himself, — ^but Godlias 
so constituted the talents, and so arranged the si*- 
tuations of all creatures, that an infinite variety 
takes place in these corresponding with the infinite 
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multitude of the beings who occupy them ; — and thus 
the whole are united into " one body'' equally by 
their points of agreement, and by their points of dif* 
ference, — and no man can say that he is altogether 
independent of the assistance which may be afforded 
by eyen the least gifted of his brethren. 



COINCIDENCE OF THE PRECEDING VIEWS WITH 
THE BEPBESENTATIONS AND DISCOVERIES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It is implied, in the views aheady presented, that 
every man is acting, not only for his own welfare, 
but for the general good, when he devotes himself 
to a faithftd and persevering discharge of the trust 
committed to him by his station in life ; — ^that in 
fact we are " all members of one body,'' — ^the least 
conspicuous or apparently effective being, in reality, 
^ necessary as the more distinguished; — and that we 
we commonly deceived by appearances, and by too 
partial modes of conception, when we suppose that 
4e influence of the least conspicuous members is 
less important than that which belongs to those of a 
more apparently influential rank. 
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It hence follows, in the first pkce, that we hare 
all great reason to be satisfied with the place which 
Divine Providence, in its infinite wisdom, has as- 
signed us in the scheme of things; — ^that the proud- 
est in station or in talent have no reason to look 
with disdain on the rank or the endowments of diose 
who are apparently least distinguished; — and that 
the humblest, on the other hand, are encoiiraged 
to believe, that if they could trace all their conduct 
to its ultimate relations, they should see no cause 
to envy the station of those who seem to hold the 
loftiest place in the arrangements of Providence, — 
or who, by their talents or their piety, seem to have 
the greatest share in promoting the grand interests 
of the Divine kingdom upon earth. 

No habit of thought can be better founded than 
this, or is more calculated to produce the most be- 
neficial effects on the minds of those to whom it has 
become fiftmiliar ; — ^for it has a tendency to reconcile 
them to all the dispensations of Providence, both 
in their own lots and in those of other men ; — it re- 
t»esents, indeed, the whole fiunily of God as ^^ one 
body ,^ of which eadi individual that Uves is a mem- 
ber ; — and that beautiful unity and simplicity are 
thus given to the aspect of the scheme of Pro- 
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Tidence, which it is at all times so deUghtM to the 

imaginatioii and heart to perceive. 

These views, acotrnhngly, could not fiul to pr&- 

seat themselves to the first expounders of our &ith, 

and to force themselves on their notice, amidst all 

their meditations on the wonderful manifestations 

which God, by them, was pleased to make to the 

inhaUtants of the earth. Indeed, in many passages 

rf Soripture, we find such views alluded to, or 

powerfully exhibited ; — and the whole of these may 

he considered as summed up in the following very 

strikmg exhortation, which is, at the same time, an 

excellent commentary on the words prefixed to this 

portion of the work. 1 Cor. xii. 14. — " For the 

hody,'' says the Apostle, " is not one member, but 

^^y. If the foot shall say, because I am not the 

*^) I am not of the body ; is it therefore not of 

the body ? And if the ear shall say, because I am 

Dot the eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore 

'wt of the body ? If the whole body were an eye, 

^here were the hearing ? if the whole were hearing, 

^J»e Were the smelling? But now hath God set 

^e members every one of them in the body, as it 

^ pleased him. ^And the eye cannot say to the 

'^d, I have no need of thee ; neither the head to 

s2 
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the feet, I have no need of yon. Nay, mudi hmhc, 
those members of the body, which seem to b^fedsk, 

are necessary. That there should be no schism 

in the body ; but that the members should have 
the same care one for another.^ 

But, in the second place, the duty of every m» 
is no doubt to do well the offices of that peculur 
station in life in which he has been placed,— «b4 
by acting in this manner, he is best promotbg ako 
the more general interests of the community to 
which he belongs. At the same time, Providau* 
has made us all " members of a body,'' or subjects «i 
one great kingdom, — and, by thus giving us a id»- 
tion to a common interest, has also pointed out to 
every mian that it is his duty to act, not solely to 
his own benefit, but for the public welfare ; «A 
consequently, that it is his duty thankftiUy to avail 
himself of any opportunities of advancing the more 
general interests that may be put in his way, even 
thou^ these should not come under the more con- 
fined description of his peculiar duties. In short, 
every man should readily embrace all opportunities 
of promoting public plans, or of doing good on « 
great scale ;— and the poorest are not forbidden to 
give their co-operation also, in so far as it can g*>> 
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in the promotion of such works. Indeed, it is grace^ 
fill and good to see even the poorest members of 
the community, not so entirely absorbed in their 
private interests, as to be indisposed to look with 
satisfaction on every improvement that seems to 
promise a better condition of " the kingdom of God ;*" 
— and, perhaps, of all the systems of doctrine that 
were ever proposed to the understanding of man, 
Christianity is that which has the most obvious ten- 
dency to produce this becoming disposition even in 
the humblest and least ambitious minds. 

For the grand discovery of Christianity is that 
which relates to the appearance in this world of a 
being of high dignity among the Sons of God ; — 
who, however, sought not his own honour by his 
descent into our world, but the good of the whole 
of that family whose nature he thus condescended to 
assume, — and who, in one of the humblest and most 
suffering of all conditions, wrought out a great work 
for the happiness and well-being of all the families 
and of all the generations of men. 

And surely if it be proper, that *^ the same mind 
should be in us which was also in Christ Jesus," even 
the humblest of his followers should consider him- 
self as called to be a fellow-worker with him in every 
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plan by which the happiness and improyement of 
mankind, on a great scale, may be promoted. 

This is the genius of Christianity in its purest 
and most expansive form. Christ sought not his 
own interest, but the good of all, — and thou^ he 
is " the head of the body,'* and we are but inferior 
^^ members,^ yet it is consistent with our jdace and 
relation as members, that each of us also should act 
for the good of the whole. 

In the last jdace, the plan of Providence, in so 
&r as we see it, or have reason to conclude respect- 
ing its arrangements, is a progressive scheme;— 
and, in accordance with this, it is the instructive re- 
presentation of Christianity, that our present sta- 
tions and trusts in the Divine kingdom are but pre- 
paratory to fiiture stations and more imp<HtaHt 
trusts in those greater portions of the same grand 
plan which are hereafter to be evolved. Hence the 
relation of an individual to the great interests of the 
kingdom of God, or his power ci advancing it, is 
not to be estimated solely from a view of the station 
which he occupies at any particular moment, or 
from the powers with which^ under one form of his 
nature, he may be endowed, but from the relation 
of his present place and poweris to those ftiture trusts 
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for which his present labours are preparatory, and 
with which they have an indissoluble connexion. 

Hence, again, another beautiM light is thrown 
on the benevolent system in which we all hold our 
place ; — and hence the highest encouragement may 
be derived, even by the humblest minds, from the 
anticipation of those fiiture trusts to which the faith- 
fiil employment of their " one talent'^ in this life is 
intended to conduct them. " For many,'' said our 
Saviour, when speaking of the future allotmaits in 
the kii^dom of God, ^^ many that are first shall be 
last, and the last first i'' And to those who have 
used well their one talent, the Master will at last say, 
'^ Well done, good and faithfrd servants, ye have 
been faithAil over a few things, I will make you 
mlers over many things : enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord." 

This naturally leads us to speak of the trusts 
committed to individuals in " the kingdom of God," 
which will, therefore, form the subject of considera- 
tion in the ensuing chapter. 
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III. 

TRUST COMMITTED TO INDIVIDUALS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH. 



Matt. xxv. 14, 16. The kingdom of Heaven w 
aa a man travelling into a far cotmtry, who 
called his servants^ and delivered tmto them 
his goods. 

And tmto one he gave Jive talents^ to another two^ 
and to another one ; to every man according to 
his several ability; and straightway took Ms 
journey. 



PEELIMINAEY IDEA, THAT LIFE IS NOT SIMPLY A 
GIFT, BUT A TRUST. 

There are two views which we may take of the 
situation of the various individuals on whom God 
has seen fit to confer the blessing of existence, — 
and whom he has distinguished by having given 
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them a place among the rational bemgs that people 
this portion of his dominions. 

The simplest and first view which we may take 
of their situation, is that which represents the ex- 
istence that has been conferred on them, solely in 
the light of a ^t/1^— ofiering them opportunities 
of enjoyment which it is their privilege to seize^ 
and providing for the progressive advancement eS 
their nature with a munificence which demands 
the warmest expressions of their thankAilness and 
joy. 

This first view of our situation in existence, how- 
ever, will by no means be found to exhaust all its 
peculiarities, or indeed to afford a satisfactory ac- 
count of its most characteristic aspects. Even in 
the case of a gift received by one man from another, 
there is commonly some idea of obligation attached 
to the reception of the gift ; — and when we take a 
^der and more complete view of our condition in ex- 
istence, — as beings who have been raised from non- 
existence to so distinguished a place in the dominions 
of God, — gifted with so many fine powers of contem- 
plation and of action, — and looking forward to yet 
grander displays of the wonderful works of God 
than even those which are presented to us by the 
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arrangetiients, however beautiful and magnificent, 
amidst which we are at present flucedy — ^we shall 
find the whole aspect of our condition, with all the 
powers and opportunities and means of action that be- 
long to it, assuminga new character to our thot^bts, 
— and presenting itself, in one united view, as not 
merely an act of Divine goodness and botmiy for 
which we have reason to be thankful, and whidi 
we are foolish if we do not make availaUe for aD 
attainable enjojrment, — ^but as a trust, for the due 
management of which we are responsible, — a sphere 
of duties which may be well or ill fulfilled, and ac- 
cording to our fulfilment of which we are entitled 
to honour and applause as faithful occupiers of our 
trust, or to shame and degradation as beings who 
have been unworthy of one of the most sacred de- 
posits which the Disposer of all lots could have 
committed to us. 

Indeed, so inseparably is this moral aspect of our 
condition connected with every just view of its cha- 
racteristic peculiarities and essential natiure, that it 
is not possible to think of the situation of any hu- 
man being, without feeling that he has duties to 
perform in whatever rank of life he is jdaced, whidi 
he cannot neglect without incurring shame and ruin. 
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— 4md the proper discharge of which i 
waid in that progressive coarse he has been ordain- 
ed to run. But duties to be performed, — a race to 
be run, — a sphere of activity to be filled,— k)bliga^ 
tions to be discharged, — ^these and all nmilar forms 
of speech imply the essentially moral character and 
responsible condition of our situation in existence ; 
—and as all human language is pervaded by such 
forms of speech, — and all the sentiments of men, 
both in reflecting on their own conduct, and in 
pasfflng sentence on the behaviour of each other, 
imply the propriety of such forms of expression and 
^ the modes of thought which they are employ- 
d to denote, it is plain, that the human mind has 
been so formed, as instinctively to admit this moral 
^^spect of our condition in all its habitual and most 
familiar modes of speech and of estimation. 

It is quite true, at the same time, that though 
this is the general and indeed unavoidable aspect 
^der which life presents itself to us, — the varying 
impulses under which the human mind is at all mo- 
ments placed, and by the operation of which its 
perceptions are constantly modified and debased, 
we too apt to prevent the generality of mankind 
oom gaining any definite impression of this peculiar 
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aspect of their situation, as the guiding impulse 
of their feelings and conduct; — and that the best 
and happiest state in which any mind can exist, is ex- 
actly that which raises it superior to these acdden- 
tal and misleading views, — ^and which disposes it 
habitually, and with fine and pure feeling, to con- 
sider its own peculiar station in this world, and 
those of all the individuals who come under its ob- 
servation, as trusts committed to each of them by 
the Supreme Disposer, — trusts beautifully suited to 
their individual powers and relations, and which 
caxTf in them, according as they are well or ill dis- 
charged, a promise of yet greater things which are 
hereafter to be awarded to those who have been 
either " faithful or unprofitable'" servants in this 
first stage of their being. 

This fine moral perception, — this disposition to 
look at our station in existence as SLgreat trust com- 
mitted to us by God, is accordingly the first import- 
ant object to be gained by every man for himself, — 
and to be secured for all other men by those who 
seek their true welfare ; — and life will never assume 
to any man its sublimest aspect, nor have its duties 
fulfilled in the most effectual manner, till this mode 
of considering it has become the habitual and fii- 
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vourite form according to which all hia thoughts ar- 
range themselves. 



WHEREIN CONSISTS THE PARTICULAR TRUST COM- 
MITTED TO INDIVIDUALS. 

If, after having gained the general impression of 
the essentially moral aspect of the condition of man 
in this world, we proceed to inquire, what is the 
particular trust committed to each individual, which 
he is called especially to discharge with fidelity, and 
(or his conscientious use of which he is responsible 
to the Supreme Disposer, — ^the answer flows direct- 
ly from the general view presented in the preced- 
ing section, — namely, that his trust consists in every 
thing that distinguishes his peculiar situation in 
existence from that of every other partaker of the 
same nature, — ^from that of every other occupier of 
a similar place in this portion of the empire of Grod. 

The mere quantity or kind of intellectual power 
by which an individual may be distinguished, — ^to 
^hich, by the peculiar forms of human speech, the 
epithet of talents has commonly been appropriated, 
eonstitutes but a portion of the general trust with 
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which each man is invested; and though that in 
itself is in every case an important part of the trust, 
it neither comprises the whole, nor perhaps, in most 
cases, the most important part of that particvdar ta- 
lent which has been given us to improve. At least 
it is certain, that an individual may be gifted with 
but a moderate share of intellectual energy, and yet 
be ^acedin such a situation of influence, — have so 
many others dependent on his conduct,— and be 
thus, in his whole station, so influential a member 
of the IKvine kingdom, that his merely intellectual 
gifts, when viewed apart from the other attributes 
of his condition, assume the aspect of but a very 
subordinate fraction of his whole amount of re- 
sponsibility. The power which a man has of mana- 
ging what are commonly called the circttmstances 
amidst which he is placed, is, in most cases, a far 
more c<»nplex and influential part of his general trust, 
than the mere quantity or kind of mental power 
which he possesses ; and a prudent and conscien- 
tious man, widi very limited gifts of imderstanding, 
may be in a condition to do a far greater quan- 
tity of good, and thus more exten»vdy and per- 
manently to prcnnote the interests of the Divine 
kingdom in the world, than if, without this direc- 
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don of drcumstances, he had been gifted with a 
Tar more splendid assemblage of inventive or intel- 
lectual powers. 

The preceding remarks have been made with a 
view chiefly to the removal of a fallacy, of a very 
obvious kind indeed, which originates in the appro- 
priation of the word " talents^ to the merely intel- 
lectual peculiarities by which men are distinguished 
from each other, — and from the consequent disposi- 
tion to regard these mental powers as the most im- 
portant or characteristic parts of the trust committed 
to us individually. There is, however, a considera- 
tion which seems- still more important, for enabling 
^ to attain a simple and comprehensive idea of the 
subject we are reviewing. 

In discoursing on religious or moral topics, it is 
usual with us, when we have to do with a subject 
which exists in nature in a complex and entire form, 
to break down the consideration of it into distinct 
S^^oups of ideas,— either with the purpose of gaining 
a dear conception of a subject which in itself is com- 
plex, — or, perhaps, in most cases, rather with the 
view of enabling us to conduct our very limited and 
Pc^lexed trains of thought in a more methodical 
and apparently scientific manner. Nature presents 
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her productions in united groups, or in grand and 
simple, though variously changing forms ; but dx 
imderstanding of man, especially when employed in 
discussing the arrangements of nature by the h^ 
of words, is of a very limited and artificial structure ; 
— and much of the simple grandeur of the actual 
arrangements of the universe is accordingly lost to 
our view, merely from this habit of breaking them 
down, in our usual trains of thought, into such dis- 
tinct and insulated aspects, as may afford greater 
fiidUties for the usual modes of human discusskm, 
and the peculiar forms of human speech. 

In speaking, for instance, of the trust committed 
to any individual, — as a moral and responsible being, 
who has been gifted with varied powers, and hdds 
his place on this magnificent earth, — and as one of 
a vast multitude of beings having similar powers, 
and occupying a corresponding station in the Idng- 
dom of God, — ^we may, with the view of discoursiiig 
in what we think a more lucid or scientific manner, 
break down the one complex conception of his ge- 
neral trust into a variety of forms according to our 
peculiar modes of conception, or the particular pur- 
pose we have in view, by the discussion in which, 
at the time, we are engaged. 
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Thus we may {)ropose to conisider the trust com^ 
mitted to any man as made up of his powers of 
body,-— of his mental talents,— of his particular sta^ 
bion in life, — of his connexions with other individu- 
als, — of his religious education and knowledge, — 
and of the influence which he possesses, by means 
of these, of guiding the conduct and determining 
the opinions of other men. 

Or, by grouping the ideas in a simpler and more 
comprehensive form, — ^we may consider his trust as 
consisting,-— first, of his own nature, with all its pow- 
ers, whether physical or intellectual, — secondly, of 
the station which he holds in life, and by which his 
sphere of activity is distinguished from that of all 
the other stations occupied by the multitude of hu- 
man beings amidst whom he is placed, — ^and, lastly, 
of his relation to the various other individuals with 
some of whom he is more nearly and with others 
more remotely connected, according as they stand 
to him in the connexion, — of relatives, — of neigh- 
bours,— of feUow-citizens, — or of members of the 
universal kingdom of God, — ^but upon whose inte- 
rests, in some of these respects, he is capable of 
making some impression. 

The same general idea of the trust committed to 
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an indiyidual might be broken down into many 
other distinct groupsof ideas or forms of conceptioB, 
---«ome more comprehensive and satisfSEU^ry than 
others, — and some serving better than othars for 
giving facility to the employment of those trains of 
reasoning,— or perhaps only to the use of those teims 
of art,— by means of which bur usual discourses on 
these, and indeed on all similar subjects, are con- 
ducted. 

These general divisions might again be brokffl 
down into subordinate distinctions. If, for instance, 
we choose to take the last-mentioned division, we 
might then proceed to consider the entire nature of 
man as capable of being considered under its difibr- 
ent attributes of light, — ^purity, — and strength;— 
and we should then point out the obligation imposed 
on him of gaining for himself the justest and most 
satisfactory ideas of his situation and hopes in exist- 
ence which he is capable of attaining ; — ^his obliga- 
tion, also, of not only avoiding all gross sin, but cl 
carrying his refinement of purpose and of feeling as 
far as is compatible with the essential infirmity and 
limitation of his nature, — and, lastly, his obl%a- 
tion to exercise becoming confidence in the bene- 
volent dispositions of the Being who formed him,— 
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and HI the c(»isequent ytogtess of his nature to con^ 
8taiilly-4idvanciiig degrees of ha^in^s and perfect 
ticm.— ^ far with respect to his own nature, i^Iii<^ 
was the first part of the g^^eral division of his trust. 

We should then proceed, in the second place, to 
consider mare particularly, — the peculiar station as- 
signed him in life,— <xr that distinct sphere of activity 
by which he is distinguished from all the other in- 
dividuals by whom he is surrounded ; — audit would 
evidently be possible to present so many different 
aspects of tfiis his peculiar station as might best ac- 
cord with the purpose for which we had imdertaken 
the discussion of the subject 

In the same manner, we might proceed to the 
consideration of his relation to the other human be- 
ings with whom, in nearer or more remote connexion, 
he is placed by Providence in a situation of mutual 
nifluence ; — and this would naturaUy lead us to the 
discussion of the various duties, — ^belonging to do- 
mestic life,— ^to our situation as neighbours and 
6iends,— -to our connexion widi the unfortunate,-— 
to our relation to those who are our fellow-citizens, 
^ subjects of the same political government, — and, 
la6dy,'to all who bear the same nature, and on whose 
intetei^ we can have any influence ;— hso that the 
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vhde train of the charities of the Oospel would 
thus be brought under our review, in their ^plica- 
tion to the peculiar condition of him whose oU%»- 
tions^we were considering.. 

All this has been given as a specimen of the man- 
ner UK, which such subjects might be treated, or are 
commonly discussed, — ^and as an instance of the dif- 
ferent forms in which the same complex arrange- 
ment may be grouped, or may be subdivided into 
still more particular modes of thought. 

But what I have here particularly in view, is to 
Sliest, from the whole of this account, that it is 
not thus that Nature has actually presented her ar- 
rahgements to the view of ^an, — nor is it in diese 
broken fohos that her harmonious and infinitely-ex- 
tended combinations are carried on. She has, for 
instance^ given to each individual of her raticoud 
creatures a trust, for the due management of whidi 
that individual is responsible ;-^ut that trust is one 
Complex ^ild finely-^justed arrangement,: embra- 
cing, not the n9ture,-:^thei3Ution^ — md the relati^ 
of e^ch individual as ^Qparat^e afid distin^ parts of 
h«p^j7— but theses lip their joint aftdoiutiaally M- 
justed arcilation to. e^h oth^,; aaad b^ fc^ipiiig; silto- 
g(^tbmthf^% loj; in ^Mnce;by\F&db:l;he .entire s- 
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tuatidn of every one man is distinguished from that 
of every other. 

When, therefore, we are asked, what is the trust 
committed to each individual in the kingdom of 
God upon earth, — ^we are now prepared to say,— re- 
verting to this combined view ^ the actual airange* 
ments of nature, — ^that that trust jcomprises every- 
thing in his situation by which, as a moral and active 
bemg, he is distinguished &om all the rest of his 
fellow-men ; — ^it is precisely thiat which makes him 
^hat he is and what he can do, — -and for a perfect 
knowledge of which his oi/rn heart and feelings will 
be to him a far moire satisfactory monitor than the 
minutest discussion which could be given to him of 
his trust by the wisest and ablest of those who could 
undertake for him such a task. 

And this presents to us a view of the wonderful 
wisdom of Providence, which ought not to pass 
without notice. — It is the arrangements and discus- 
sions of human ingenuity alone that are complicated, 
and that give to the great combinations of nature, 
in so far as our interest, at least, in these cbmlnna- 
tiwas is feoncemed, their aj^^arance of perjplexity ; 
T^e coi]^inations^of j^ature^ *<^n the cbtrtraryv' are, 
dtaraeterized by peifc^t-hanocmy'of ^ustmeilt and 
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unity of {dan ; — and the humblest indiTidual, if be 
is disposed to find out his obligations, and conacMD- 
tiondj to avail himself of them, is as adequate to 
the discovery as the moat sagacious and enlightaied. 
-^Provided the moral feding be fine, — and diat may 
be the case in the hiftnblest as well as in the most 
fflodted conditicm of life — ^that feeling will pdnt 
with unerring certainty to the whole sphere of do- 
ties ccHnmitted to the individual in whom it resides; 
-*Hmd with equal distinctness it will also infom 
Iiim,-^hat the fiiithM discharge of dl that mAes 
him what he peculiariy is in life, is the trust espe- 
cially c<Mimiitted to his management, — and wiA the 
successful ortmfertunate discharge of which k» hap- 
less or misery in existence is connected. 



INFINITE VARIETY IN THE TEUSTS COMMITTED 
TO INDIVIDUALS. 

This is findiy pointed out by our Lord in ifae 
wonk of the parable which we have prefixed to Ak 
duster. << To one,^ says he, ^^ the master g»re 
fire talents, to another two, mod to another one ; to 
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every man according to bia serend ability; and 
straightway took his joumqr-'' 

So much, indeed^ is variety chaiactaristic of all 
tbepfoductums of Divine wisdom, that no two epe- 
dbnens, even of the minutest of the works of na^ 
tore, bear in all respects tiie same character, or are 
marked by the same properties ;— ^very leaf of ^ 
forest has peculiarities distinguishing it from every 
other,-^imd the powers and destinies of all hvin^ 
creatures are pervaded by the same manifestaticAia 
of a contrivance which is boundless in its proviaic^ia 
^ wdl as infinite in its range* 

We find, accordingly, the same hiw pervading th0 
destinies of the higher orders &£ moral and intellect 
tualbeingSjf-^insomuch, that, of all the myriads that 
have existed, — that now exist,— or that are ever to 
be cdled into ^dstence, no two will ever be foiwl 
whose entire characters coiucide,— or whose course 
^duty and of trial is precisely the same. 

livery man has thus a character, or powers (^mind 
^d dispositioBa of heart, peculiar to himself, and 
^^^g to dbtinguish him from even those that are 
^*<wt nearly related to him in all other respects ;-^ 
^ery man also has a sphere of duty assigned him 
whidi does not in ev^ respect correspond with 
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that whicb is occupied by any other individual of 
his fellow-creatures; — and, in the same manner, 
every person has relations to other human beings, 
by which his duties, and the opportunities given t&t 
the display of his affections, are varied from those 
that characterize the lot of all the other members of 
the great family of man. 

The fiict we are endeavouring to point out is ki- 
deed indisputable, and it is one which, — ^whether con- 
templated in regard to the subordinate portions of 
the workmanship of God, or in respect of the duties 
and stations of living agents, is fitted to ext^id, to 
an immeasurable range, our conceptions of tl^ vast 
scheme of Divine Providence, — and 43ff the boundkss 
goodness aid wisd<nn by which all its parts are p^- 
vaded. 

The three following observations, however, are 
important, — and are indeed necessary to be kept in 
view, if we would have a satisfactory conception of 
this peculiarity of the Divine scheme. 

In the first place, — ^that in every instance there is 
a fine adjustment between the powers of each indi- 
vidual and the station assigned him for the exerdse 
of these powers ;-^that his history at any one mo- 
ment of its progress has also a divinely-ordered re- 
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lation to other and future portions of it, which' the 
ceaseless lapse of time is to evolve ; — and that the 
farther we extend our view of the entire relations of 
ova difierent lots, or the wider our experience of the 
dispensations of Divine Providence towards each of 
us becomes, the more reason do we see for admiring 
that faultless wisdom and unfailing goodness which 
have at all times made all the parts of our lot to 
«* work together for good.'' 

In the second place, — that the true grandeur of 
the plan of Providence is only perceived, when we 
think that the purposes of Divine Providence are 
brought about, over the wide extent of his universal 
kingdom, and throughout all the lapse of everlast- 
ing ages, by the direction of all particular events 
towards one general and divinely-contrived result. 

In the third place,— that infinitely varied as the 
lots of the individuals of mankind are, each indivi- 
dual is able to say for himself what is the peculiar 
sphere of duty with which he has been intrusted ; — 
or that, provided the sense of duty is property 
awakened in an individual, it will enable him, — 
even though he should be stationed in the lowest 
tank, and ^fted with the humblest powers, — ^to find 
out with great accuracy his whole course of duty 
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eren to its minutest and finest Tamifications. TUs 
obsenration coincides with that already made in con- 
ducfing the preceding section of this chapter,— 4Nit 
it is sufficiently important, to admit of beh^ repeat- 
ed under a variety of aqpects, — and confirmed by 
distinct proo£i. 



MEN APPARENTLY LEFT TO THEIB OWN MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIB INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS. 

The idea selected by our Lord for his ParaUe ci 
the Taints, which we jure now assuming as the foun- 
dation of these remarks, — a finer or more luminous 
idea of human duty and human obligation never 
having been given by any other teacher,— is that of . 
a master <^ who called to him his servants, and de- i 
livered unto them his goods ; — and having given 
unto one five, and to another two, and to another i 
one, he straightway,^ says our Lord, ^^ took his jour- 
ney into a fiur country.'' 

The fact accordingly is, that mankind seem to * 
be left entirely to their own discretion in the ma- i 
nagement of the trusts that have been committed to :i 
them ;— they are placed amidst the temptations and \ 
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liffieultm that suiroimd them on erery aide, but 
fith a powerful feding, at the same time, of the aw^ 
ul lec^Bsibility that attaches to the fulfilment of 
heir trust, — ^while be who has imposed that trust is 
nvisible to sense, — and seems only to have intimat- 
)d that, at an indefinite time, he will yet come to 
'^ take account of his seryants,^'* and to apportion unto 
them their recompense according to their deserts. 

And thexe is no question, that it is this idea <^ 
their being unobserved by the eye of a Master,— who 
indeed seems to them to have ^^ gone into a far coun- 
tiy,^-^-in other words, it is their apparent liability to 
00 unmediate responsibility that so often induces men 
to act as if no account would eyer be taken of their 
conduct, — ^and thai, even in the case of more con* 
scientbus men, renders their perception of the great- 
i^ess and strictness of their trust sometimes so weak 
^d uoinfluentiaL In cases of greater debasement,*— 
Of of m(»re practised crime,-^it is also this apparent 
ifemovalof the witness of their actiims that some* 
^es mclines the sinner to believe that no account 
^ ever be demanded,— and that he may conse- 
quently indulge in all the follies which his own way- 
^»d and vicious peopensities may occasionally sug- 
gest to hro, 

f2 
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But a juster and wider view of our nature and of 
our situation in existence will convince u8,-*^that 
here, also, as in all the other parts of the conduct 
of Providence, we may trace the provisions of a 
wisdom which only appears more wonderM and p&- 
fect the more accurately we observe its manifestatioBS. 
In fact, the whole nature of man, as a moral and 
accountable being, would have been changed, had 
he not been thus left apparently to the unobserved 
employment of the trust committed to him ; — and 
there is mercy as well as wisdom on the part of God 
in having so ordered the situation of man^ that the 
discharge of his task assumes to him the aspect ra- 
ther of a choice of his own free will, — thanof anim- 
perative command which he dared not disobey,-— and 
from the voluntary adoption of which he would, by 
4;his constant inspecticm of his Lord, have been of 
necessity precluded. By the actual arrangements 
of Providence, a course of duty becomes not so 
much a task, — as a labour of love, which the heart 
gratefrdly embraces, — and by means of whidi it de- 
lights to signify its affection to a kind and merdAil 
parent. 

Indeed by &r the noblest virtues of the human 
character are connected with this fine ordination ; — 
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ftr it is hence only that opportunity is given for the 
exercise of faith, — and patience, — and conscientious 
perseverance, — and of that good hope which, amidst 
all outward appearances, is full of trust in the final 
appointments of Providence ; — and hence also it is, 
that in this very trial of his patience a good man 
finds an increasing assurance that his reward, though 
long delayed, is only augmenting in its value,-^and 
that <* when his Lord cometh,^ he will signally dis- 
tinguish him as his ^^ faithfiil servant.'*^ 

This also, then, is another pleasing view of the 
arrangements of Providence and of the situation of 
man as a moral being, which well deserves to be 
made familiar to our minds by carefbl study of it, 
•—and especially by a conduct regulated at idl titaes 
by its intimations. — For this is ^^ that faith which 
overcometh the world,'' — " the substance of things 
hoped for,-^the evidence of things not seen.'' 



CUE FUTUBE STATION IN EXISTENCE DEPENDS ON 
THE MANNER IN WHICH WE DISCHARGE OUR 
PRESENT TRUST. 

When the Master oUled unto him his servants to 
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take acooimt of thdr fiddity, ^ He said unto hiiB 
that had leoeiyed five talents, Well done, good and 
fiuthful servant ; thou hast beoi faithful oy^ a &w 
things, I will make thee ruler oy«r many things : 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lofd.^ 

^^ He also that had receiyed two taints cane and 
said, Lord, thou ddiveredst unto me two talaits : 
hehold, I have gained two o&tx talents besides 
them. His Loard said unto him. Well diHue, thou 
good and fidthfid servant ; thou hast been faithfiil 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
thii^ : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.*^ 

The trust committed to each individual in the pre- 
sent life being thus not simply a mean of enjoyment, 
or a station of repose, but a sphere of active duty 
which he is recpured to fill,---and by the due fVilfihaent 
of which he reaps also the honour and the happiness 
that are competent to his condition — we are taught 
by the language and spirit of the parable to believe, 
that a similar rule obtains throughout all those fu- 
ture stages of existence on which we have yet to 
enter; — ^that the Heaven for which we are authorised 
to hope is not, consequently, a place exempt j&cnn all 
active exertion,— but a higher station among those 
servants of Qod who are beautifiilty described as 
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having always ^< de%h(ed to do his command- 
ments ;^-— and as the kingdom of God is carried for- 
ward, throughout all worlds, by the instrumentality 
of those Uving agents with whom he has peo{ded his 
dominions, — and happiness and honour are the prizes 
of those only who acquit themselves faithMly in 
their trust, — ^the glorious object proposed to us by 
C9bristianity is that of securing, by a due discharge 
of the duties^ of our present station, far more effi- 
cacious powers of promoting haj^ness and order, 
— ^ loftier station among the coimtless hosts of the 
obedient children of God, — ^a wider view of those 
grand arrangements by means of which the vast des^ 
tinieB of the universe are carried forward, — and the 
consequocit ei^oyment, in our own cases, of such 
measures of happiness and glory " as the eye of 
man has never seai, nor his ear heard, nor his ima- 
gination is capable of conceiving.^ 

This is a beautiM and a captivating idea, which 
ought to be made familiar to our minds by frequent 
contemplation of it; — ^for it tends to enlarge immea- 
sniably our conceptions of the extent and gran- 
deur of those arrangements by which things visiUe 
and invisible are connected,— -and bound into one per- 
fect system. It affiirds also a fine illustration of the 
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pure and just principles which pervade the moral 
representations of the Founder of Christianity, — aikl 
it presents the only idea of our fiiture station in exist- 
ence that is fitted to engage the affections of our 
hearts, — and consequently to render our exertions 
to secure that station persevering and cheerful. 

All ova particular conceptions respecting the ac- 
tual arrangements of the fiiture world must, from 
the very nature of our present powersji^be erroneous 
and unsatisfactory ;— and there is only a misconcep- 
tion of the proper field of human speculation re- 
specting such subjects whenever we attempt to ascer- 
tain what is the precise nature of those combinations 
amidst which our fiiture race in Heaven is to be 
run. All these are speculations merdy which may 
occasionally amuse the minds of the philosophic and 
inquisitive, — and which will be pursued in differmit 
manners, — and by the help of different symbols, 
— according to the varjring tastes and powers with 
which men are endowed,«-or according to the just^ 
ness and extent of their views respecting the rela- 
tions which subsist between our present visible sta* 
tion in existence, and that future invisible system 
which our present powers are not fitted to survey, — 
and of which, indeed, we can only at present form 
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some analogical notions derived from the objects by 
which we are surrounded on earth. 

AH such speculations, then, belong excluBively to . 
the domain of philosophy and of excursive curiosity. 
They are harmless exercises of the mind when not 
pushed beyond the boimds of sober inquiry, nor 
permitted to generate a spirit of presumption, — ^and 
Aey may even be useful^ by lifting the mind above 
ordinary cares, — and enabling it, occasionally, to gain 
a more distinct perception of those principles which, 
under all variety of arrangements, must pervade the 
entire extent of the Divine dominions. — But the 
slightest acquaintance with the limited nature and 
t>ecu]iar character of our present powers, ought to 
satisfy us, that all such speculations must also be 
entirely hjrpothetical, — and that the most enlight- 
ened minds are equally incapable, with the least 
instructed, of forming any just conception of those 
ftrture wonders which are only to manifest them^ 
selves, when our connexion with time has ceased, 
—to the enraptured view of " the pure in heart," 

But, amidst all this ignorance and this limitation 
of our view,— there is one topic respecting which we 
have perfect assurance,— and that assurance is suffi-^ 
cient for our 6atisfaction,-»so long as our curiosity is 
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confined to such olgects as are pnu^tkal in their na* 
ture, and as fidl within the sphere of our I^thnatg 
desire. The p<Hnt respecting which this assurance 
has been given us is, that we are each of us now 
occupyinga trust which, according as it is well or ill 
fulfilled, is to influence our fate hereafter. Hi^ha 
evidence than every human heart has of this truth 
could not have been given to it by the voice of « Mes. 
senger from Heaven ; — for it is not merely the lan- 
guage of revelation upon this subject, but it is th^ , 
irrepressible dictate of all those deep and solaom 
findings which tie at the bottom of the human heart ; 
— and it accords with all our experience of that pro- 
gressive race which, even in this first stage of our 
existence, we have been appointed to run. A pipus ^ 
mind,«-*unactuated but by the feelings of pie^ ;— '^ 
and by a desire to comply with their dictates,-*^iie6ds 
no more but this for its support in ^< every worii of \ 
patience and labour of love ;^ — ^and this assurance ^ 
is as perfisct as any intimation that can be concaved ^ 
as made to man is capable of becoming. |^ 

He that does well his part in time is ^itided to i^ 
expect, — ^and cannot divest himself of the expect#- i^ 
tion, — ^that Ins present fidelity shall hereafter b« \\ 
erowned with honour; — andhe who has failed im hi« | 
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trust also feels, that in diat failme hehas aneamest 
of a yet greater failure which he is destined to in- 
cur. This is the imquestionalde language of relir 
girai, confirmed by all the sentiments of the hu* 
man heart, and by the -whole analogy of human af* 
fairs ;— -and this assurance is perfect, and is also suf- 
ficient fi»r its purpose,-»whateyer philosophy may 
speculate respecting the precise character of those 
fiiture arrangements amidst which the immortal 
course of the human soul is to be run, and its priise 
of glory and hapfoness to be gained. 



DEFECTIVE NOTION ENTERTAINED BY THE GENE- 
RALITY OF MEN BESPECTINa THE VALUE OF 
THEIE TEUST. 

The parable on which we are commenting is ob- 
vumsly constructed with an especial reference to the 
D^istdte of him, who conceived that his " one talent^ 
^as too insignificant a trust to be worthy of occupy* 
u>g much of his attention ;— -and if we attend to 
*he sentiments of the generality of men— of all ranks 
^ d^ces of endowment,— respecting their reqvon- 
afcifity for their trust, we shall be satisfied that our 
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Loard has pointed out, by this feature of his dis- 
course, the preyaihng defect in the moral appre- 
hensions of by &r the greater number of the h& 
man race. It is quite true, indeed, that men cao 
scarcely be reproached with entertaining a low esti- 
mate of the importance of their talent, in so far as 
its use may be made subservient to their own tem- 
poral interest or worldly advancement ;^but eves 
those who occupy the most influential stations in 
life seem not unfrequently to think that they haw 
but little for which they must give an account con- 
sidered as moral subjects of the Divine kingdom ;— 
and the vast multitude who fill the inferior places of 
society are always disposed to believe, that, provided 
they can prevent themselves from falling from their 
place, they have nothing respecting which they are 
called to believe that it may be used for a greats 
and more extensive advantage. 

This, however, is exactly the error of him who 
" hid his talent in the earth C — ^and the parable 
is fitted to suggest to every human being, when 
tempted by such low thoughts of his responsibilhy, 
the following considerations :— In the first place, d»t 
be our talent httle or great, it has not been altoge- 
ther of our own choosing, but has come to us l^ 
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:be appointment of s Being who is of infinite wis- 
lom and perfect goodness, — and who often works 
out the most important results by the instrumenta- 
lity of die most apparently insignificant means. 

In Hie second place, that we may be forming a 
very erroneous estimate of the real vakie of our 
trust when we suppose it to be of so very trifling 
wad unprofitable a kind, — because we judge merely 
from what immediately strikes our notice, and ga^ 
ther our conclusions from a very limited and partial 
view of consequences. But all events flow into each 
other, and the universe is one vast system of con- 
nected energies; — ^innumerable channels are thud 
provided by Divine Providence for giving effect 
even to the most apparently insignificant good which 
ve may do ; — and though our talent may seem there-i 
fore to us to be but small, by neglecting its use we 
may be interfering with a vast amount of happiness 
^Uch God intended, by our instrumentality, to have 
^wnight out, in his own secret and wonderful ways, 
for the good of his universal kingdom. 

h the third place, be our talent as uninfluential 
ni itself as we choose to consider it, — ^it is, however, 
^^ thinff to us ; — and if God has dealt with us— 
^dispensing to us our trust,— -as a hard master, there 
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is mily, in this congidflnilion, a moie mdispenMUe 
oUigation imposed <m us to emfdoy our trust iritk 
fidelity, — that we may not be found to haye been 
altogether ^< unprofitable servants,''— and that no- 
thing may be left undone by us, on which so great 
an issue depoids as that of our future station in the 
kingdom of Ood. 

It is fdly, thai, in any man, be his place or oon^ 
sideiation in life what it may, to siq^pose that the 
tal^t committed to him is of too small impcnrtaiioe 
to occupy his r^ard; — ^fbr that taloBt, howeyerpoor 
io his eyes, may be of much greater value tfasn 
he is capaUe of estimating ; — and, at all evei^ 
though in itself of the reary lowest price, it is efferg 
thing to him; — andis capaUe, by bdng wdllaidouty 
of bc&ig returned to him an hundiedf(dd ; — ^for ^^he 
that is faidiful in little would also be fiuthfiil in 
much C^ — and, in the course of his providence, God 
oftoi proves the fidelity of his servants, and p^ 
pares them for an ^^ exceeding great reward,'' by lurk- 
ing first appdnted them to manage, — sometiintf 
amidst great discouragements, — and throuj^ Icsig 
years of trial, — a trust which seemed to derive iis 
whdb value firom the exemjdary maimer in which 
they devoted themselves to the disduoge of it 
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A poof man,— ^ven in the lowest rank of life, — ^by 
difldiai^g faithfully the trust committed to him, 
often produces an amount of good which extends 
itself to generations that come after him,— while 
another with better means, by neglecting his trust, 
leaves only memorials of ruin, — and extends the ill 
effects of his mismanagement over a wide extent of 
the rational- family of God. 

And when the " lowly righteous'' are consigned 
to the dust, how often do we follow them with great 
thoughts of the course which they have run,— of 
the difficulties they have surmounted, — and of the 
good they have accomplished ! 

Their fidelity, indeed, seems only in such mo- 
ments to have been enhanced by the very humility 
rfthe circumstances amidst which it was displayed ; 
^^d when we follow their spirits into the invisible 
^orld, all the ordinary distinctions of time seem re- 
duced to nothing in our anticipation of the splen- 
4)nr of the reward on which, as the consequence of 
their fidelity, they have at last entered. 

In truth, the trust committed even to the great- 
^ npon earth, is, in one view, but of small amount ; 
'"^ the conunon sentence to all who shall be 

found to have well ftdfilled their trust shall at last 
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be, — " Well done, good and faithful serrants, ye 
have been faithful over a few things, I will make 
you rulers over many thmgs : ent» ye into the joy 
of your Lord.'' 
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IV. 



ASPECTS PECULIAR TO THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD ON EARTH. 



Psalm cxv. 16. The heaven^ even the heavens, 
are the Lord's ; hut the earth he hath jgiven to 
the children of men. 

Lam. iii. 38. Out of the mouth of the Most High 
proceedeth not evil and good ? 



THAT THAT POBTION OF THE DlVINE KINGDOM 
WHICH IS DISPLAYED ON EARTH MAY BE PRE- 
StJMEI) TO EXHIBIT PECULIAR OR CHARACTER- 
ISTIC FEATURES. 

From. what has been aheady stated, it is plain, that 
^^ die Jdngdom of Ood,'^^ when the idea is taken id 
tts.stosi gieneral form, is to be viewed as extendmgf 
not merely over the enture face of our world, — ^but 
<^^ tfa^ acrAngetoentst)f those' innlumexa^^ 
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with which the boundless expanse of space is fiDed. 
Our earth is but a point in the immensity of the 
universe, — and the progress of science has tended 
immeasurably to amplify our views of the probaUe 
range of the dominions of God, and to afford us in- 
timations of the connexion which our present place 
in existence holds with all the higher and noUer 
specimens of the Divine workmanship. We thus be- 
hold around us distinct indications of those ^^ many 
mansions^ which Divine wisdom and goodness have 
fitted up as abodes of those countless orders of 
beings with whom we have reason to believe that 
the imiverse is peopled; — and the more perfect 
our instruments of discoveiy have become, and the 
wider our view consequently of the actual rela- 
tions of things terrestrial and things heavenly, the 
more gratifying has become our perception that our 
most extended views are capable of giving us but 
a feeble conception of the immeasurable fields ov^ 
which the interminable empire of Qod is extended, 
— 4md (di the exhaustless splendours of that ever- 
brightening dominion, of which the most magoiB'- 
cent arrangements of this earth are but a limiled and 
subordinate specimen. 
Sven this mode of ccmndering die vast Madts of 
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the kingdom of God is not sufficient to give us a 
correct idea of its actual relations ; — ^for not only 
does it extend throughout all space, and embrace 
the arrangements of all worlds,— but space and du- 
ration are united within its limits ; and it must 
therefore be still farther regarded as extending to 
all those interminable ages, — ^whether as time or as 
eternity, — which are yet to be evolved. It thus 
comprehends not only things visible and invisi- 
ble, — the arrangements of this earth, and the more 
magnificent manifestations of the Divine perfec- 
tions over all the worlds by which infinity is beau- 
ti6ed; — ^but all times and all eternities, — the past, 
the present, and the future, as far as human imagi- 
nation is capable of being stretched, are included 
within its vast combinations ; — ^and the whole ar- 
nmgements of existence, — all that God is now dis- 
playing, or is yet throughout the boundless ages of 
eternity to display of his " eternal Power and God- 
head,'' make up one grand and united whole, only 
varied in its manifestations according to the varied 
powers of the beings to whom, in different portions 
of his dominions, or at separate portions of duration, 
the display is made ; — and all advancing, under the 
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guidance of infinite wisdom and goodness, to sutb 
glorious results as aie worthy of the supreme per- 
fections of its Sovereign. 

It follows, firom this grand view of the extent of 
the Divine kingdom, that whatever arrangements 
have a place in that portion of it with which we are 
more immediately connected, are not to be r^arded 
as terminating in themselves, but as related to more 
distant and future combinations for the evolution 
of which they are but means ; — that ndienever, con- 
sequently, we consider the objects and dispensaticms 
that more immediately afiect oursehres, and M 
moire directly within the field of our view as some- 
thing cut ofi^ firom the entire dominions of God, or 
as capable of being rightly understood by confining 
our view to their more obvious effects, we must 
necessarily form a very limited or perhaps a very er- 
roneous estimate of their true meaning and charac- 
ter ; — and that it is only by keeping constantly in 
mind this great relation in which they stand as parts 
of one immense whcJe, and as means conducive to 
its ftiture and more perfect evolution, that we can 
speak or think with any projnriety of their relations, 
— at least whenever we rise above their most obvious 
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uses, and presume to indu^ in more general and 
extensive speculations respecting their character or 
tendencies. 

But then it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that the distinct view of man is bounded by the ac- 
tual arrangements that more immediately surround 
him in life ;-— and, however he may be satisfied that 
diis earth is but a portion of one immeasurable do- 
mam, — or however he may occasionally delight to 
expatiate, in general speculations, on the grandeur 
of its connexion with higher and ftiture manifesta- 
tions of the interminable works of God, — ^his ordi- 
nary and daily view of his situation in existence prcr 
sents it to him as an insulated portion of the Divine 
empire, which seems to be regulated by laws pecu- 
liar to itself, — and the arrangements of which may 
be considered as terminating in themselves, or in 
their immediate effects, without having any neces- 
sary connexion with the peculiar combinations of 
other systems,-— either in space or in duration, — on 
which the eye of man is certainly not fitted to look, 
^and which even his imagination but imperfectiy 
conceives. 

It is implied in this insulated aspect of our world, 
that its objects and events seem, as we have now 
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said, to be to a gieat degree complete within than- 
selves ; — they present themselves to our imaginattons 
not only as means but as ends ;— not as portions of cme 
vast, and, in many of its parts, yet invisible whole,— 
but as a system finely and conclusively adjusted 
within itself, — and only fitted occasionally to suggest 
the possibility of some higher connexion in which 
it stands, without indicating that its whole aspect 
would be changed by the admission of the actual 
existence of this higher relati(mship. 

It hence happens, that the actual appearances on 
the fiftce of Nature, and in the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, assume to us a very difierent aspect or cha- 
racter, and are fitted to awaken different sentiments 
by the contemplation of them, firom what they would 
assume if viewed in their true relation, — not as ends, 
butas means; — assubordinate arrangements to higher 
and grander evolutions ; — as transient events lead- 
ing to more enduring manifestations, which, in pe- 
riods destined by Divine wisdom, they are hereafter 
to generate, — ^&om their relation to which their true 
character is derived, — and by which, consequently, 
our sentiments regarding them ought to be deter- 
mined. 
We are thus like men placed in an insulated val- 
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ley,— or within the confines of a bounded field, on 
the face of our earth ;— objects strike them as cha- 
racterized by different forms, — and seem to stand 
bo them in a quite different relation from that in 
virhioh they would appear to an eye that could view 
them as but constituent parts of the entire land- 
scafte of which they form a portion ; — ^and if, in the 
first case, they assume an importance to the spec- 
tator fix)m their direct influence on his perceptions, 
— rftom the magnitude in which they offer themselves 
to Iiis notice, — and from their apparently exclumye 
relation to his operations and interests, which fit 
them for more effectually modifying his feelings and 
conduct, — ^it is also obvious, that, from the very 
same causes, they are apt to be completely misun- 
derstood in their relative character,— or at least to 
awaken a different order of feelings from those which 
they would excite, if viewed on a more comprehen- 
sive and wider scale. 

It has, accordingly, been finely observed by an 
enlightened expounder of the laws of the moral syis- 
tem, — ^that ** our views of Nature are Uke the map 
of an inland country, — where you see rivers with- 
out any sources, continually discharging their wa- 
ters without a sea to receive them ; — ^roads that you 
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know not from whence they come, nor whith^ they 
conduct ; — ^moontains, forests, and plains, cut off in 
the middle by the marginal lines of your paper. In 
like manner, we are forced to di^de the plan of Pro- 
vidence into many little plans, proportionaUe to the 
scale of our imagination, or extent of our discern- 
ment, each whereof we contemj^te singly at a 
time ;— -J^aking whatever lies at the top of them for 
original causes, and all we find at the bottom for 
ultimate ends.^ 

It is of gireat importance, however, to be kept in 
mind, amidst such speculations, that though Nature, 
or the arrangements of the Divine kingdom, thus pre- 
sent themselves to us under aspects different from 
those which they would assume if our extent of view 
were more unlimited,-^these narrower views, and 
mote direct aspects, are by no means to be consi- 
dered as, with respect to us, altogether illusory, or 
worthy of being disdained, as founded in error. — ^The 
aspect, indeed, which they actually assume is differ- 
ent from the reality ; but it is an aspect accommo- 
dated to our limited station,— to the peculiar sphere 
of duties we have to frilfil, — and to the TaluaUe 
sentiments we are called to entertain, as occupiers 
of that station. The husbandman, whose place is 
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limited to a narrow valley, — ^and whose labours are 
bestowed on a small field of that seclusion, would 
act, not wisely but foolishly, if he should disdain his 
little plot,— ^because, in the vast field of his country, 
or of the earth, it is but an insignificant spot;-^for 
to him it is the source of sustenance, and ought to 
be the most important of all the spots of which the 
whole face of Nature is composed ; — all his hopes and 
fears,-^the ruin of his earthly happiness,^-or the 
comfortable enjoyment of his place in existence, de- 
pend upon the light in which he regards that spot ; 
and upon the successM assiduity with which he cul- 
tivates it ; — ^and, in the same manner, our moral sen- 
timents, — and all the feelings itnd pursuits that cha- 
racterize us as men, — are adapted to that insulated 
aspect under which the objects of this our earthly 
abode present themselves to us, as beings who are 
Jiot fitted to look upon the greater arrangements of 
the kingdom of God,-^but who are ordained to receive 
our most influential impressions, — and to gain our 
Peculiar merits and appropriate comforts from an 
assiduous attention to those visible and limited ar- 
i^angements, amidst which our station is assigned us, 
*fid to the peculiar aspect of which all the character- 
^c fedings of our nature are accommodated. 
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In a word, it is not upon wide specnlsticms re- 
specting other and more distant arrangements of die 
Divine kingdom, that our daily conduct, — and all 
our mcnre homely feelings, — are intended to be form- 
ed; — ^but upon those more partial and ezdusiye 
views which that portion of the kingdom with whidi 
we are more directly connected, is adapted to present 
to us ; — and we are not, therefore, to consider these 
more limited aspects as illusory,~>but rather as fine 
manifestations, suited to our present limited powers, 
— and to the very bounded portion of space oyer 
which the field of our vision and of our active la- 
bours can extend. 

At the same time, it is true, that though these 
limited views are suited to our essential feelings, as 
active^ — and moral,— and social beings, — we are at 
all times in danger of being led into misapprehen- 
^sions by too exclusive an attention to such views,— 
and by the habits of thought and of speech which 
they generate. 

For it ought to have been noticed, that as these 
partial views affect all our essential and ordinary 
sentiments and modes of action, — they lie also ne- 
cessarily at the foundation of all those combinations 
on which tiie usual character of human speedi is 
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constnicted. These combinations, however,— -these 
partial generalizations, — ^which form the most im- 
portant portions of every language, are also known 
to exercise a reaction on all our familiar modes of 
thinking, imd viewing objects ;— *and it hence also 
happens, — that, as language is the instrument which 
we make use of in all our speculations, — ^these par- 
tial generalizations are constantly insinuating them- 
selves into our thoughts, and influencing their pro- 
cedure, even when we attempt to rise to more un- 
fettered and wider views. 

It hence happens, that we are in constant dan- 
ger of being led into mistakes respecting the actual 
order of things, — ^both by the peculiar aspects un- 
der which the objects of our more familiar per- 
ceptions present themselves, and by the stability 
which is given to these partial views by the fixed 
generalizations of language ; — and it is consequently 
of great importance that we should be aware of the 
means which Nature has supplied for correcting 
these mistakes, and for giving us juster and more 
pleasing views of the actual arrangements of the imi- 
verse,' — ^in our capacity of occasionally rising above 
the excluidve perception of visible objects,— of specu- 
lating respectmg the antdogous order wMch obtains 
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in the vast empire ci Qody — and of emj^yii^ the 
results of such specuhiti6ns in throwing a new light 
<m the actual i^pearances o( that more limited fields 
within which all our more common perceptions,-— 
and sentiments, — and labours, are included. 

We may thus, according to a stritdi^ illustration 
of the author forlnerly quoted, be considered as hav- 
ing ^^ two distinct charts in our imagmation,^ accord- 
ing to which we act, or ^culate respecting the ar- 
rangements of Nature. We have a chart construct- 
ed upon a limited view of the objects immediately 
surrounding us — ^but in which all these objects are re- 
presented under magnified forms, and without rela- 
tion to other and unseen arrangements,— -and it is 
with reference to that view of things which this chart 
presents to us, that our daily conduct,— our habitual 
and characteristic feelings, — and the essential struc- 
ture, consequently, of human speech are formed. 
But we have also a chart in which surrounding ob- 
jects axe diminished in their size, — and exhibited 
more as parts of one vast whole,— or as means 
for the attainment of other and Aiture results ;— 
and the purpose of this chart is to guide us in our 
more general specuhttions respecting the order of 
Nature, — and also to correct the errcnrs into which 
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we are constantly &lling, from our too exclu- 
sive attention to those more limited views, in which, 
(hough objects offer themselves to us under forms 
peculiarly fitted to interest our feelings, — ^and to 
guide our labours,-— they also assume aspects not 
exactly sviited to their real plaoe,-*and true va- 
lue,— as a succession of flowing events,— or as parts 
of one immense whole,— the higher manifestations 
of which we cannot yet make the objects of distinct 
perception. 

I have judged it the more necessary to state these 
observations at some length, because a just appre- 
h^sion of them will go farther than anything else to 
^ve us correct views of the order of nature,— -and to 
mu*avel the perplexities which have, in all past ages, 
been the disgrace of human speculatioii on the most 
ii^resting topes of human thought. In fact, the 
aidless controversies and increasing perplexities 
which have rendered these discussions the disgust 
of all enlightened minds, can be traced most satis- 
factorily to an ignorance of the different aspects 
which Nature thus assumes, according to the chart 
under which she arranges herself in our imagina- 
tions, — and to a consequent misapprehensi^m of the 
laws which ought to regulate our speculations, ac- 
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cording as we confine ourselves to our more fiuni- 
liar yiews,-«or rise to more general and extensive 
contemplations. The two systems or modes of view- 
ing Nature, and the two species of terms which we 
employ as the exponents of these views, — are fitted, 
when judiciously used, to be of the highest serrice 
in aiding the effect of each other ; — and, when thus 
employed, open up some of the finest views of the 
ordc^r of Nature, and of the station of man in the 
Divine kingdom, which human imagination is. ca- 
pable of contemplating. But it has also been ex- 
cellently remark^, that " if we go to blend. these 
two systems together, it will utterly spoil our work; 
which then can answer no end at all, unless to in- 
volve us in doubt and perplexity. It will be like 
joining the halves of two maps, cast upon different 
scales, firom which nothing but incoherence and ab- 
surdity can ensue; — there will be rivers pointing 
their course against mountains, — ^private gardens 
larger than the adjacent country, — and streets of 
cities leading into the sea. It may be presumed, 
that all the difficulties started against the ways of 
Providence, arise from this motley mixture of gross 
and refined notions ;—foricommonly we mingle the 
strokes of one system among the other, — rwhereby we 
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make neither uniform, but mangle both ; and in 
this condition it is no wonder they appear distorted 
and disfigured.'^ 

Indeed, the experience of mankind during many 
hundred years ought to have convinced them, that 
the perplexities of human speculation,-7-perplexi- 
ties which have only increased with the attempts 
to remoye them, — ^in so far as regards the great 
subjects alluded to in the preceding quotation,— 
such as the origin of evil, — and aU other difficul- 
ties in the visible arrangements of the Divine king- 
dom, — are not to be remedied by ingenious specula- 
tions still proaeeding upon the assumption of the 
same limited views, and partial abstractions in human 
language, — ^but by the two following methods : — 

In the first place,— by juster notionis respecting 
the procedure of the human understanding in the 
fonnation of abstract and general terms, — and. 

In the second place, — ^by changing entirely our 
pwnt of view,— by ceasing to regard the arrange- 
ments which offer themselves to our perceptions as 
unconnected appearances and exclusive results; — 
and by viewing what we now see of the works and 
ways of God as but means leading to greater and 
remoter ends;— as a portion, in short, of one im- 
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mense and intimately-connected whole, — adapted, 
in that part of it which we see, to our limited slatioo 
and peculiar powers, — ^but extending, in its ^itire 
scheme, to all the worlds with which infinity is peo- 
pled, — and to all the ages of interminaUe duration. 
We shall have repeated occasions of making use, 
in the succeeding portions of this chapter, of the 
principles explained in this preliminary section. 



THE KINGDOM OF GOD, IN THAT PORTION OF IT 

WHICH IS MANIFiESTED ON EAETH, ^APPARENT- 
LY A MIXED SCENE. 

The reasonings of the preceding section may serve 
to show what we imderstand by the expression, ** pe- 
culiar or characteristic features of the Divine kingdom 
as displayed on earth ;^^ — they are those features of 
that kingdom which present themselves to our notice, 
when we consider the arrangements whidi now sur- 
round us, without reference to the entire plan of 
which they form a part ;— or, in other words, whoi 
we consider the objects and events of this earth not 
simply as means, — ^but as ends ; — that is to say, as 
terminating in themselves,— rather than as prepara- 
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ory to fiiture and greater results, or as subsidiary 
higher and m(»re extensive combinations. Now 
his is the view, as we have aheady noticed, under 
diich the arrangements of our present condition 
ictually present themselves to us, — ^and by means 
)f which they influence our sentiments,— our con- 
luct, — and our whole active and moral nature; — 
and the first aspect under which this portion of the 
Divine kingdom, when thus viewed as entire within 
itself, ofiers itself to our notice, is that of a scene 
which is, in a high degree, miwedy and apparently 
discordant in its principles. 

The very material system itself with which we are 
connected^ is thus an apparent compound of beauty 
and deformity,— of grandeur and of desolation,— of 
exquisite arrangements and of seeming accident ;— 
the conditions of its inhabitants exhibit a corre- 
sponding mixture of the elements of vice and of vir- 
t^,-— of order and of discord, — of good and kind in- 
tenticm, and of unamiable and hostile feelings, — of 
acdve industry directed to useful and profitable 
ends, — and of lawless ambition, and a reckless disre- 
gard of all laws and all happy arrangements. There 
^> consequently, a resulting mixture of happiness 
*nd unhappiness, in the lots of all the creatures that 
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people this earth, — ^no human bmg is altogether fi^ 
from many secret or more obyious causes of disquieC, 
—and the most prosperous conditions are cladLcned 
in their composition by ingredients that, in point of 
pure enjoyment, seem to reduce them to a level with 
the lowest and least envied. Still farther, the lots 
of men have no perfect adjustment with the good or 
evil that characterize their tempers or conduct ;^- 
and, lastly, the whole human race seem covered with 
a mysterious and impenetrable doud, which hides 
from them the connexion of their present condition 
with those eternal ages that have either preceded 
it, or that are yet to be evolved — which prevents 
them firom tracing any portion of those higher and 
more faultless arrangements which we cannot but 
believe to be somewhere manifested throughout the 
universe, — and which thus renders them equally ig- 
norant of the source from which, as a race of beings, 
they have sprung, and of the momentous destiny 
towards which the progress of events is incessantly 
advancing them. 

This is the mived character of the kingdom of 
Grod as we now see it ; — and, perhaps, there is no 
feature of that kingdom, as manifested on earth, 
that has been more universally noticed,— or that is 
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really more characteTistic of it as the peculiar scene 
oi our moral discipline. 

It is from this aspect, accordingly, that certain 
ideas have universally sprung up in the human mind, 
— certaiQ general or abstract conceptions, originating 
in those peculiar habits of thought which are cha- 
racteristic of the imderstanding of man, — and certain 
corresponding forms or terms of speech,— which 
have served in all ages to perplex and to agitate 
the speculative powers of mankind, — and which seem 
only to have generated increasing difficulties with 
all the successive attempts that have been made 
to solve the questions to which they have given 
occasion. 

Thus, looking abroad upon the mixed scene which 
we have now described, there springs up in the hu- 
nian mind, by a very natural and almost unavoid- 
able process of thought, the idea of imperfection^ 
as being characteristic of this scene ; — and, in the 
same manner, by separating the elements which 
compose this mixture, and giving to these separate 
elements a generic name and character, we say 
that life is a scene in which good and evil seem to 
^ contendmg for the mastery. 
Hence the origin of those interminable disputes 
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which have arisen respecting the origin of imper- 
fection in a worid which has yet proceeded from 
a Being of pure goodness, and faultless wisdom, 
— ^and respecting the sources of that evil which we 
represent to ourselves as a baneful poison that has 
been difiused upon earth, — and which reduces it, 
by its miserable eflPects, below the level of those 
grand ideas which we delight to form of a work 
directly emanating from the fountain of unpolluted 
good. 



Now the process of thought which leads to such 
generalizations is, no doubt, one of the most natural 
that can be conceived to have occurred, — ^but it is 
ako true, that no satisfactory solution of the difficul- 
ties in question could be obtained so long as that pro^ 
cess of the human mind by which it forms general 
and abstract ideas was not understood— or the point 
of view, from which the subject was first contem- 
plated, near and unchanged. 

With respect to the first term, for instance, it can- 
not surely be supposed, when we speak of this earth 
as being a scene of imperfection^ — or this world as 
an imperfect world, that there is positive defect, — 
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>r error,— —or mistake,— or misarrangement, — or any 
hing equivalent to these in any portion of the works 
v£ the^ Supreme Mind ; — ^for this would be to suppose 
he Deity capable of acting erroneously, — or weakly, 
—or from some imperfect feeling or purpose. The 
phrase can only mean, that this world assumes such 
an appearance of mingled or imperfect arrangement 
to our present mode of viewing it,— that, contem- 
plated by itself^ — or without reference to some 
higher and future plan, of which it is but a part, 
and with which also its arrangements are in inti- 
mate, though to us in invisible connexion, — ^it does 
.not correspond with those ideas of faultless beauty 
or order which we are capable of conceiving ; — and, 
in short, that we do not presume to pronounce re- 
specting the actual quality of the work itself, — ^but 
only respecting the aspect which it assumes to our 
linuted and peculiar powers of perception and of in- 
vestigation. 

In the same manner, when we consider this world 
as a scene of conflicting principles,— where happi- 
ness and suffering, — ^virtue and vice, — order and 
discord, — ^freedcHU and bondage, — flight and dark- 
^f^8, seem to be mingled together, and to be con- 
tending for die mastery, — we say that it is a scene 
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oi good and of enU; — that is to say, — ^we gaie- 
ralise our more particular conceptions of happi- 
ness and suffering,-~yirtue and vice, — and all the 
other ingredients of the mixture,— and, under terms 
which are applicable to all the varieties of the com- 
position, we speak of the jrood and the ^vi/ that is in 
the world. 

But nothing is so delusive as general concep- 
tions and general terms, when employed in rea- 
sonings that lead to important and influential re- 
sults ; — and hence, when we ask what is the origin of 
the evil that is in life, — or rather more generally, 
what is the origin of evi/,— the proper answer to the 
question in this form would be, that evil being as 
abstract conception of the human mind,— or a tern 
embodying such an abstract conception, its origin 
must be sought in that peculiar faculty of the 
human understanding by which it forms and em- 
bodies in language abstract and general ideas. To 
say that the Author of Nature has formed a world 
of which evil is the pervading and essential charac- 
teristic, is the same thing with saying, — that he has 
acted erroneously,— or weakly, — or with s6me p»- 
verse intention, — that is to say, — this is the neces- 
sary consequence of this solution, while this world is 
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dewed as tenninatiiig in itself,— or as having no re- 
ation, in all its parts, to some higher and more dis- 
tant plan. If you say that God did not make evil 
fts such,— -or as terminating in itself,— but for the 
sake of something else which was to result from it, 
then you admit the relation, of which we are speak- 
ing, to some friturcf and higher result, — and you have 
only to permit the idea completely to expand itself, 
in order to obtain the entire solution of the enigma 
which has so much perplexed the imaginations and 
understandings of men. 

In short, evil^ like the term imperfection^ is but 
a general term embodying an abstract conception of 
the human mind; — and as it would be manifestly 
impious to say that God made an imperfect world, 
if that world be viewed with no relation to any other 
arrangements, — or to say that he has formed a 
world of which evil is a pervading ingredient, if 
that evil has no relation to some more distant re- 
sults, — so, if we attend to our thoughts when we 
^ise such words, we shall be satisfied that our only 
meaning must be, not that God has indeed formed 
an imperfect or evil world, — ^but that, to our limited 
aad partial view, imperfection and evil seem as if 
they were characteristics of that portion of the Divine 
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dominions,— consideTed as cut oS from the rest,— 
which is exposed to our observation. 



We formerly noticed the perplexities pervadiiig 
all our speculations respecting the Divine ^ans, 
from the mingling of those two charts acconfingt^ 
which the appearances of nature arrange themsdres 
in our imaginations ; — and, assuredly, a more re- 
markable instance of this perplexity could not be 
selected, than that which is afforded by the sdbjects 
now under our review. 

If we take the^r*^ and narrowest chart, — ^that is 
to say, if we consider the appeiurances of nature as 
terminating in themselves, or without any relation 
to higher and friture arrangements, — ^then imperfec- 
tion and evil are general expressicms for the mix^ 
aspect under which the events of nature present 
themselves to our view ; — ^and as general terms, or 
exp(ments of abstract ideas, their origin must be 
sought for in the tendency of the human mind to 
form such conceptions, and to embody them in 
corresponding terms. 

If we take, however, the more extended chart,-" 
that is, — ^if we view that portion of Ae divine king- 
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dom whkh we now behold, as but a part of an im- 
mense s^es of causes and effects, extending to 
all worlds, and to all the ages of duration,— then 
what seemed fixed and absolute evil and imperfec- 
tion, assumes an entirely new and most essentially 
different character; — ^al) the events and objects of 
this world are but parts of one vast scheme, without 
reference to which, we cannot say whether, in their 
true relations, they are good or evil ; — ^and, in fact, 
when this subordination of aU things to one boundless 
plan is taken into account, evil and imperfection 
vanish altogether as absolute axkdjiwed qualities,— 
and every thing appears but as a means leading to 
a foture and beneficial result. 

But if we keep to neither of the charts^ — but 
mingle the two, — then we inquire, when we ask 
what is the origin of evil or of imperfection^ what is 
the source of a general term under which we have 
classed the peculiar appearances which this world, 
considered not as a portion of a vast whole, but as 
entire within itself, offars to our view ;-— and if, in- 
stead of referring the origin of this term,— or of the 
general conception which it embodies, to our peculiar 
powers pf combination, land to our limited view of 
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the actual arrangements of life, — ^we endeavour to 
trace it to causes having a place in the actual ar- 
rangements of that great plan, the entire extent of 
which forms the grand scheme of the Divine domi- 
nions,— then it is evident that we are applying to 
each other two things which have nothing whatever 
in common, — ^and that all our attempts to explain 
the one by the other must only lead us into still 
increasing perplexities and doubts. ^ 

In one word, the appearances which characterise 
that portion of the Divine kingdom which we see, 
assume their peculiar aspect simply from the &ct 
that they present themselves tousa^s if cut ogT&om 
any connexion with the entire scheme ; — Whence they 
lose their proper character of means^ and assume that 
of ends or ultimate arrangements ; — and it is only 
necessary to restore to them their proper relation- 
ship,-— or to keep in view, that we see but a smaB 
portion of a vast whole,— -in order to be satisfied, 
that the actual character of the events of life is es- 
sentially different firom that which we assign to 
them,— or that, in this view,— ^vil, and imperfec- 
tion, are but the results of our limited views and ab- 
stract conceptions, — and have no place in tbe exist- 
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kg or possible ammgements of that kingdom of 
perfect beauty and faultless order which embraces 
thie interests of all worids^-^-and unites into one 
vh6le the boundless ages of time and of eteniity. 



Still it is a fact that imperfection and .evil,— or 
Uiat mixed system of appearances from which them 
ideas are deriyed, do present themselves as actual 
characteristics of nature, — ^as viewed by us, and in- 
fluencing our destiny as living, and sentient, and ac- 
tive beings ;— this world, with this mixed character, 
does offer itself to us, in our ordinary modes of 
viewing it, as a part of nature separated from the 
whole ; — and it becomes, consequently, an interesting 
inquiry how far these traces of good and evil, or of 
Hnperfection, have a place in nature,— and to which 
of them, in the' actual appearances of life, the pre- 
ponderance is to be ascribed. Our conviction of 
the peifect beauty of the entire plan will evidently 
be much strengthened, if we can be satisfied, that 
even in that portion of it which we now *see,-^hap- 
piness^ and virtue, and good order have the ascen- 
dency over their bpposites. 

And, first, with respect to the quantity of virtue 
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that is in life,— ^the fdlowing observatioiis seem to 
merit attention : — 

In the fin^ place^^^-that no man is utt^ly worth- 
less,— 'the worst cb«racters having still something 
that is good, — as the best have also much that is 
evil and imperfect. 

In the^seeond place,— that the worst characters 
will always be found to have been those who Iwfe 
had the fewest opportunities of knowing what wis 
good,— or the greatest temptations to do that whid 
is wrong ;^-«nd that the best are as much indebted 
to natural constitution, — to early training, — and to 
favourable circumstancesy-^as to their own delibe- 
rate choice and voluntary exertions. 

In fact, even the best of men cannot say into 
what errors of conduct or of feeling he might be led, 
if his circumstances were altogether changed and 
made more conducive to evil ;— and, on the other 
hand, even in the least worthy characters there msj 
occasionally be detected a great latent fund of good 
and amiable feehng, when circumstances occur of 
such a kind as to caU that feeling farthy-*-or when, 
in the application of moral motives, we have fk- 
tained the skill of properly touching their deepeit 
sentiments and loost native fedings. 
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This obTiously leads us, on the one hand, to be 
diaritable in our estimates of the native worth and 
capabilities even of the most apparently iBprobate 
characters ; — ^and, on the other hand, it ought, to 
suggest to the good the suitableness of a humble 
and modest spirit in the estimate which they fimn 
of their own merits. — ^This also is the true «pirit and 
diaracteristic excdlence of the Christian disposition. 

We may farther remark, — that good and evil, 
ite attributes of character, are infinitely diversified in 
Ae various individuals of mankind, — ^no two cha- 
racters bein^ in all respects aUke, in their moral 
my more than in their physical or intellectual as- 
pects ;— and hence this distribution of excellencies 
and defects assumes the aspect of a grand arrange- 
ment of Divine Providence, corresponding with that 
which gives the same infinite diversity to all the 
oflier specimens of existence, — and rendering every 
individual a part of that entire scheme which is go- 
ing on throughout the universe. 

In short, — ^the more attentively we view the cha- 
racters of men, and the arrangements of Ufe, the 
more reason shall we see for thinking that good far 
predominates over evil in the characters and dispo- 
sitions of mankind, — and that, in this respect, the 
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moral attributes of men aie no exception to the ge- 
neral arrangement. of all the parts of the vast emr 
pire of Gk>d, — ^which evidently manifests, throughout 
all its parts, the preponderance of good. 

Still it is true that there is a great amount of evjl 
in the woAdf — and that that evil, in the conduct and 
characters of men, sometimes manifests itself in veif 
awftil and appalling forms. — ^But the proper impres- 
sion to be derived from such views of the prevaloice 
of sin, is that of profound humility, as a correctiye 
of the moral state of our own affections and conduct, 
— and by no means a belief that we belong to a race 
of beings who are utterly worthless and abandoned 
by God. 

On the contrary, — ^it is pleasing to think, that 
ihere is much that is good even in the most worth- 
less of men, — and that by this prevalence of good 
over evil, — ^when the entire face of society is con^ 
templated, — ^we are authorised to believe that we do 
not belong to a race, with respect to any of whom 
all possibility of improvement is precluded; — but 
rather, that tokens are left to us, amidst even the 
darkest appearances of life, that we are still in the 
kingdom of God, and subjects of his gracious and 
paternal sway. 
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The same style of observation may be iq>plied to 
the question respecting the amount of h/appines8 or 
of suffering that is in life ; — ^the most unhaippy of 
men has .many sources of enjoyment which render 
existence delightful to him, — as the most favoured 
has also some causes of disquiet that bring him to a 
level with the least fortunate of his brethren ;— ^this 
distribution of happiness and of suffering, too, like 
that of virtue and of vice, is infinitely diversified 
in the conditions of the countless individuals that 
have a place in existence ; — they are all thus parts 
of one vast scheme, the entire relations and ten- 
dencies of which we are not at present capable of 
estimating, — but every man, whatever may have 
been the length or the amount of his sufferings, 
has reason, in looking back upon life, to say that, 
<^ goodness and mercy have followed him all his days ;^ 
— -and thus tokens are still left to us, amidst all ap^ 
pearances of hardship, that we are still under the 
benign administration of the kingdom of God, — and 
that he is ^^ making all things to work together for 
good.'^ 

In the last place, — ^the same general mode of 
viewing the actual appearances of life may be ex- 
tended to the relation which the virtue and the hap-' 
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piness of individuals have to each other. For, if 
there be a well-ascertained fiu^ respecting the ten- 
dencies of the arrangements of life, it is, that Tirtn^ 
ous conduct leads to peace and proqperi^, — and that 
vice has a tendency to bring darkneRs and rain into 
the fortunes of him who indulges it. It is a misappre- 
hension of the question to suppose that diere diould 
be an adjustment between the virtue of an indivi- 
dual and any of the merely conspicuous stations in 
life which form the oi^dinary objects of desire to 
men ; — for these are baubles on which Nature in- 
t^ed that we should set but a subordinate value, 
— ^and she has, accordingly, either distributed them 
with an apparently random hand,— or at least made 
them the prizes of conduct which does not always 
coincide with genuine moral worth. 

But that happiness and virtue, in the true sense 
of these expressions, go .together, — and that vice 
and suffering are equally inseparable companions, 
is one of the best-established of all the fiu^ts whidi 
have been collected from observation of the iq^ 
pearances of life ; — and this fact coincides with all 
the other reasonings in which we have been engaged, 
in giving us the delightful assurance, that this world, 
even amidst all its appearances of imperfection and 
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di8(»der, is still a favouied poction of the entire 
Idx^dom of Gkxl, — and that, by his paternal arrange* 
ments, good, throughout all its parts, has a dedded 
prepcmdeirance over evil. 

It may only, in conclusion, be pr(^r again to 
r^nind the reader, diat the for^^ing observations 
relate to the amount of evil that is in the worid^ 
even when the appearances of life are contemplated 
without any reference to the entire scheme of the 
empire of God, — ^but that the true solution of 
the question respecting the origin of evil must be 
s(mgfat in the ext^ision of our views over the vast 
plan of which all jnresent arrangements are but por- 
tion8,-^H>r in viewing all the objects and events of 
time as but means leading to greater and more dis- 
tant results. When this aspect of the IKvine king- 
dom is taken, imperfection and evil disappear. 



IT IS THE PLAN OF PEOVIDENCE, EVEN IN THAT 
PORTION OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM WHICH WE 
NOW SEE, TO BRING GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

The reasonings in the latter portion of the pre- 
^^e^iDg section proceed upon the supposition that the 
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good and the eyil which seem to exist in this woM 
stand in relation to each other as fixed and ultimate 
qualities ;-Hind the^ purpose of these reasonings has 
been to evince, that, even on this supposition, the 
amoimt of good which is presented to us by this 
portion of the Divine kingdom, still predominates 
over the quantity of eviL 

But the suppositiim on which these reasonings 
have proceeded, by no means affi>rds a fair view 
of the actual arrangements of the Divine kingdom, 
^ven in so far as -^his world is concerned. . For 
it is not simply evil placed in oppoHtion^to good, 
and existing as an vltimate ^pearance, that we see, 
>— but evil flowing into good,^-or subservient to it, 
<— or operating as an instrument of its production. 
It is not an end even in this world, but a mean ; — 
and when the arrangements of Providence are viewed 
in this light, it is plain that our impression of the 
benignity of the principles which pervade these ar- 
rangements must be enhanced to an incalculable 
amount,— or rather, that evil, even in so far as this 
portion of the Divine kingdom is concerned, assumes 
an entirely new and different aspect. 

ThxxB the course of Providence subjects every man, 
during the progress of life, to hard.triak, — and it 
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sore perplexities or sufferings ; — ^but these also are 
capable of being made, — and in the progress of 
events are usually made, — ^instrumental in fixing 
him in a better condition, or in giving him altoge- 
ther a higher character than, previous to their in- 
fliction, he enjoyed. 

Thus also the follies and errors of men them- 
selves entail on them, in the course of life, many 
distresses, — or lead them into sore and long per- 
plexities, — ^but these ako have in them a regenerat- 
ing power, of which it is the business and the privi- 
lege of man to avail himself; — and when he so uses 
them, they become to him not evils but blessings, 
—by serving as a warning against the continuance 
of his sins, — and by establishing him in greater pu- 
rity and firmness of spirit. 

Generally, the troubles and difiiculties which we 
encounter in the earlier periods of life, assume, in 
almost every case, when we have had time to trace 
their effects, or when we look back on their conse- 
quences from any of the more advanced stages of 
our journey, the appearance not of evils, but of 
bind though hard means of promoting our eventual 
good; — and thus universally the plan of Provi^ 

dence, even in so &r as this world is concerned, is 

h2 
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to bring ^^ good out of evil,^— or rather to employ 
what we caU eM as an infitnunent <^ jvomoting out 
wel&re. 

In by fiur the greater number df cases we can ac- 
tually trace their prc^press ;-— and if thane be some 
instances in which we cannot follow our sufferings 
to their remote consequences in good,— -this is mil^ 
what might have been expected from the xelabon 
which all the parts of our present history have to a 
greater and future plan which is yet to be evolved,— 
and which holds us in intimate omnexion, not oidy 
with the arrangem^its of many greater worlds, but 
with the revolutions of ages, to the extent of which 
our imaginations can assign no limit. 

Now, this is a view of the present appearances of 
^^ the kingdom of God,^ even in that portion of it 
which we witness, whiclrtt is of great importance that 
we should make familiar to our minds, — anduseasa 
solution of all the difficulties that may meet our 
view ; — ^for it throws a new and beautiful light over 
all the arrangements in the midst of which we now 
find ourselves; — ^it is fitted to make us cheeifiii 
and thankful even in the midst of the severest dis- 
pensations that may affect dther our own fortunes 
or those of our fellow-men ; — it will dispose us to 
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cherish a warmer admiration o£ the daracter of 
t:ltat Beixig, who not only makes ^^ goodness and 
merej at all times to follow us,^' but who can res^^ 
dar even evil but a mean of good ; — and, &tally, 
it wtU serre as a beautiful intimaticm of the con^ 
nexion in which our present abode is placed with 
the arrangements of that far rmxce extensive ord«r 
in which all evil will be more cleazty seext leaditig 
to progressive and ever-increasing good. 

It o(»]spires, therefore, with all the views we have 
pxenouflly exhibited, in satisfyii^ us, that, amidst 
all the apparent evils and disasters of life, we axe 
stall under the government of a good and gracious 
Being, — or are stiQ subjects of his universal king* 



THAT THE KINGDOM OF GOD, IN THAT PAET OF 
IT WHICH IS EXPOSED TO OUR VIEW, IS A KING- 
i)OM: OF GRACE, OR OP FORGIVENESS TO SIN- 
NERS. 

P^haps this is the most characteristie and pecu- 
lif»r df all the features by which that portion of the 
universal kingdcmi, with the arrangements of which 
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we arfe at present more immediately connected, i&^ 
dktinguished, — ^for it presupposes the existence of 
that evil, respecting the nature and amount of which 
we have discoursed in the preceding sections ; — and 
it throws a character of deep and affecting interest, 
firom the remedy which it suggests for this evil, 
over the whole aspect of our situation in existence. . 

The sentiment, we have said, which lies at the 
foundation of this peculiarity, is that of every man 
being a sinner ;^-or the fee}ing, that, be his charac- 
ter or his attainments, in other respects, what they 
may, he, is still conscious that, in the interesting 
words of revelation, he is essentially ^^ guilty before 
God.^ 

Philosophers, indeed, have attempted to trace the 
causes of this feeling to circumstances in the origi- 
nal constitution or peculiar situation of the human 
being ; — and it is probable, that if we could take in- 
to view all the circumstances that have contributed 
to make every human being what he is,— or if we 
could extend our vision over the whole range of his 
history, we should perceive that sin, in every case, 
is but the necessary condition of a creature who. is 
^[icompassed with infirmity, — and liable to error,— <. 
s^d hfi8^% with temptations ; — and that when viewed 
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in. thi& extensive relation, the sentiment which it is 
properly fitted to awaken, is only that of regret for 
t;Ime unfortunate constitution or place which we pos- 
sess;— ror perhaps admiration at the wonderfiil pro- 
^v4sions by means of which, in the case of every in- 
dividual of his creatures, God makes that, which, to 
^lieir limited view; seemed at, one period of their 
Iiistory to be evil, to operate as an instrument of 
^he eventual advancement of his kingdom. 

But we are at present putting out of view both 
the investigations of philosophers and our relation 
to those higher and future portions of the great 
scheme of .Nature on which we are not at present 
fitted to look ; — ^we consider at present chiefly those 
aspects of the Divine kingdom which it exhibits in 
that portion of it which we behold, and which it pre- 
sents when regarded as a part cut off from any visi- ' 
ble connexion with the rest ; — and when our view is 
dms limited, we say, that the sentiment of guilty or 
the feeling that he is a sinner , is one of the most 
ftindamental and indestructible with which man as a 
living, — and active, — and moral being, is affected. 
■ Taking for granted, then, the universality of this 
feeling in the nature of man, — ^not as that nature 
exists in the analysis of philosophers, but as it. is 
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seen acting and feding with all its powars in Mold- 
ed operation ; — ^it is also a fact, that that pcnrtion c^f 
the Divine kingdom in which the station of man has 
been assigned him, is so ordered as to suggest to 
him the idea, wherever he is found, that though a 
sinner, he is not altogether left without hope; — 
that, on the contrary, in penitence, — and humility, 
— ^and a sincere endeavour to avail himself of his ad- 
vantages, he has an earnest of his eventual restois^ 
tion to the favour of his Creator; — ^and according- 
ly, over all the earth, the religious services of the hur- 
man race have taken this sentiment of guilt and this 
hope (£ forgiveness as their foundation, whatever 
may have been the variety of the {arms by whidi, 
from peculiar drciuostances, these sentiments have 
been expressed. 

Indeed, no more interesting idea can pares^it it- 
self to the human mind, — ^no more afiectii^ view of 
the arrangements of that kingdom with which our 
fate in existence is connected, than this of its beii^ 
a kmgdom in which, by all its arrangements, the 
blessed assurance is given to men, that though th^ 
are all wandering over the &ce of nature under a 
deep consciousness of their failures and sins,— -yet 
they are also invited to believe that the Father of 
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Being still regards them with an eye of compassion, — 
GUEid that they are exercising the most becoming vir- 
tues of their nature when, in the hope of his mercy, 
— and under a sense of their own infirmities, — they 
cherish deep sorrow for their manifold transgres- 
sions, — and hail with tfiankfulness the intimations 
made to them that their greatest iniquities may yet 
" he forgiven them,'' 

It is accordingly from its coincidence with these 
intimations that Christianity appears so peculiarly 
interesting, — and so perfectly suited to the most cha^ 
racteristic and pressing wants of that race of beings 
fi)r whose consolation it was given ; — and it is by 
the Author of Christianity having laid hold of the 
BenHment of guilt in the bosoms of men as that 
which he was chiefly anxious to relieve and to pur- 
rify, that he has shown himself to have had so per- 
fect a knowledge of what was really most essential to 
man, — and to have accordii^ly adapted his conso- 
lations, not to any imaginary or merely philosophic 
view of human nature, but to sentiments and fears 
Aat belong to it wherever it is found, — and that 
give to it everywhere its peculiar and most interest- 
w^ aspect. 
Indeed the two sentiments which lie at the foim- 
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dation of this aspect of human nature are among 
the best-authenticated, as weU as the most univer- 
sally-felt, that belong to our nature ; — first, the sen- 
timent of guilt, or the feeling belonging to every hu- 
man being that he is a sinner ; — and, secondly, the 
corresponding feeling and belief, that though " guilty 
before God,^^ he is not the inhabitant of a world from 
which all hope of pardon is excluded, — ^but rather of 
a system, all the arrangements of which are adapted 
to teach him that he may yet ^^ turn unto Gbd and 
Uve;' 

These sentiments, it is true, derive their peculiar 
character from the limitation of our view to the vi- 
sible appearances of that portion of the Divine king- 
dom which we are capable of beholding, — and from 
our disposition to form our feelings upon this insu- 
lated aspect of the arrangements presented to us. 
But whatever may be the causes which give to these 
sentiments their peculiar form or aspect, it is not 
the less true, that they exist as essential parts of 
human nature, — ^as the nature of a living, — and ac- 
tive, — and moral being ; — and it is hence, — from the 
combined influence of both these feelings, — that we 
have considered ourselves entitled to say, that per- 
haps the most characteristic and interesting of all 
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the aspects under which that portion ^^**r Innc ""^^ 
dom of God which is manifested on earth predentin 
itself to our Yiew, is that of its being ^^ a kingdcnn of 
graced — ^that is, of mercy and pardon offered to a 
race of beings whose minds are impressed with ah 
indelible 'feeling of guilt, — ^but who are also in^ 
structed by all just reflection on their own nature, 
and by all the arrangements amidst which they are 
placed, that the Being who formed them is fiill of 
pity for their infirmities, — and that, viewing them 
with the forgiving eye of a father, he is anxious to 
aid them in all their attempts to act more conform- 
ably to their characters as his children. 

This is "the kingdom of grace -^ — audit is from 
its having set these blessed tokens of the forgiving 
disposition of God in a peculiarly interesting light, — 
that-Christianity derives its chief value, — ^and most 
characteristic feature. 

It may be proper again to state, — ^what has aliready 
been hinted in a more cursory manner, — ^that.this 
view, of the situation of man is entirely of a religious 
cast ; — ^thatis to say, not founded on any partial or 
analytical ai^ct of his constitution,; — ^but upon his 
erUire nature^ as an active and accountable being,-— ^ 
exercising his combined faculties in their natural 
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operation; — and that we have, hence, a pleasing proof 
of the wisdom with which the Founder of our fidth 
adhered strictly to his office as a religums instructor, 
by seeking only to afford ccmsolation and strengdi 
to those sentiments of human nature which are es- 
sential to it under all its forms, — ^and in all the ages 
of its existence. 



THAT, IN THAT POETION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
WHICH IS MANIFESTED ON EARTH, ALL THINGS 
ARE IN A STATE OF PERPETUAL CHANGE. 

In Stating this as a peculiar or characteristie feature 
of that portion of the Divine kingdom with which 
we are more immediately connected, we do not mean 
to infer, that in those higher developments of the 
same grand plan, which are beyond the reach of osr 
present vision, all change is precluded, — and all 
things remain in one fixed and unvarying condiliiML 
On the contrary, — ^we see no reason for thinking that 
any portion of the universe can be considered a^ hav- 
ing, at any period, attained to such astate as shmild 
render all change or improvement impossible or una*- 
vailing; — and^indeed, when weexamine our best ideas 
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upon this subject, it seems to be plaiii, — at least, so 
far as our present modes of thought are capable of 
intimating to us, — that a ceaseless progress towards 
new developments is the essential condition of every 
portion of the universe. So long as a state has not 
hem reached by any portion of the Divine works, 
with respect to which no improvement could be 
Buide, there seems no reason to conclude, that all 
dumge or alteration is precluded from that state ; — 
and as the supposition of such a condition having 
been actually attained would involve the idea of the 
perfecti(m that is poper to the Deity himself having 
been realized, there seem to be no grounds for 
^binking that any part of the works of Gt)d can evex 
cease to be in a condition which renders farther al- 
tenation or improvement desiraUe. 

In stating it, therefore, as a characteristic feature of 
tUs portion of << the kingdom of God,'' that all thmgs 
bi it are in a state of fluctuation, — ^we do not refer 
^"^xsdy to the disposition to change, — but to the 
^b^er circumstance, that that alteration is often 
*Hwir^ntly not for the better, but for the worse ; — 
"^t, m the course of life, sunshine and shade seem 
*• fellow eadi other with a constantly- varying alterw 
'^^^ ; — ^that occaaonally a deeper and more awfiil 
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darkness seems to fall over the fortunes of man ;— 
and that it seems to be the law of his existence on 
earth, that he shall thus advance from one sore tdal 
of his fidelity and strength to another, — and that no 
human being shall altogether escape this fearfiil con- 
test with appalling disaster. 

The changes, indeed, that take place in our lot 
are sometimes, — ^perhaps, in the general estimate of 
human life, they are most frequently, — so managed, 
-^hat, at any particular moment, we seem raliier 
to be in a fixed combination of circumstances, than 
in the midst of a flowing stream ; — and we are more 
disposed to become sick of the tediousness with which 
our course is conducted, than startled by the appte- 
hension of sudden changes. There are times, how- 
ever, in the life of every man, when the stream of his 
existence seems suddenly broken into cataracts and 
tumultuous irregularities ; — and in looking back, even 
on those portions of our Uves which seemed to have 
been most stationary, — ^we are always able, — if our 
retrospect be taken from any of the more advanced 
groimds of life, — ^to perceive, — ^that at no two sac- 
cessive moments can we be considered as in all re- 
spects in the same situation ; — ^that our bodies, and 
minds, and all the circumstances of our lot,- 
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under the influence of a ceaseless tendctncy to si- 
teration ;- — and that the impulse was often given,—- 
even in the most apparently quiet circumstances, — 
which was soon, though in a manner inappreciabb 
by us, to hurry our course into fearful fluctua- 
tions. 

The changes, then, which characterize our present 
station in the universe, have at least this peculiarity, 
that they are not always towaods a more favourable 
condition; but, on the contrary, are as often, at 
least apparently and to our limited views, from a 
beitter to a worse state, than from a worse to a bet- 
ter; — ^and, on this apparent aspect of our earthly, 
condition, some of the most important lessons rela- 
ti% to the enjoyment and the true art of life are 
foui;ided. 

For, in the first place, with respect to the true 
cnjoyinent of life, it is plaudy only a fallacy of our 
own imaguiations which disposes us to be continually 
looking from our present toils to some friture con- 
dition, in which all change shall cease to us, and 
Vi which only we hope to gain the true happi- 
^s of our nature. Indeed, amidst the discourage- 
vimta of present toils, this delusion or fallacy of 
9m unaginations, — -this hope of a coming state, m 
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wliidi our labours shall terminate, — may be rinded 
as a merciful provision of Nature for enabling mb to 
continue our labours without being altogeth^ (Hf- 
pressed by them. But, at the same time, wider a- 
perience of life serves only to convince us, — that our 
hope was illusory; — and that our true hap{«ie88 
must be sought, not from the attainment of any stir 
tion of repose, — ^but from a calm And Jinn struggk 
with the succession of* changes amidst which we «e 
constantly placed, — ^from bringing good even oat d 
ike evils of our lot, — ^from temperate enjoyment cf 
our blessings, when the hand of Providence is dow- 
ering them aroimd us, — and from a readiness tomieet 
either the good or the evil of life, imder an impas- 
sion that they are equally capaUe, if properiy to- 
proved, of being made to issue in eventual good. 

And, in the second place, with respect to the true 
art of life, it follows from what has now been wii 
-*-that he only acts upon the justest views of te 
condition, who endeavours so to use the dfcom- 
stances in which he is placed at imy moment, as ^ 
make them conducive to the evolution of those ft- 
ttire combinations by which they are to be succeei- 
ed,-^-and who carries this mode of acting througi- 
out all the sttccessive changes of Hfe. Most mefi; ^ 
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the contrary, aim at the incidental advantages of 
i£e as if they were ultimate objects, — ^and sit down 
\n listlessness, — and as if nothing were to follow, 
irhen their object has been gained. They forget that 
the combmation of circumstances, immediately to 
follow, depends, entirely, on the good use of those 
by -which tibey have been preceded ;— and that how- 
ever desirable, therefore, our state at any moment 
may be, our condition in the next must be deterio- 
rated, if we fail to employ our present circumstances 
so as to elicit from them a happy combination of the 
constantly-flowing events of life. It has been finely 
observed by the most successful Author of our times, 
respecting the most successful Captain of the age, 
— ^hat instead of considering, like former generals, 
that he had attained his object when he had gained 
a victory^ — ^he only viewed any present advantage as 
a new power given him of efiecting future changes ; 
—-and that thus he was enabled to pursue the most 
splendid course of victories that perhaps has graced 
like annals of mankind in any age,-^and succesdvely 
to defeat the most illustrious captains that have ever 
distinguished themselves in the art of war. Perhaps 
the qplendid successes of the writer by whom this 
remark is made, may be viewed in the same light ; 
6 
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^ — for he, too, seems to have icgaided the nxAisf^ 
ment of one work as but the prdude to another ;— 
and both of these may be rq^arded as illustikms m- 
stances, on a high. scale, of what really cdnstituta 
the true art of life in all conditions,-^that, namdj, 
of so using the circumstances which it presents to 
us at aU successive moments, as to render them ei- 
cadous in giving a fortunate character to the omibi- 
nation of circumstances by which they are to be sac- 
peeded. ^^ All things,^ said the ancients, ^^ flow like t 
stream ;^ — and so long as we are embarked on tlie 
stream, there would be folly in imagining that we 
may consider ourselves a^ at rest, — ^rather than feel 
ourselves bound so to guide our vessel, that we may 
follow the course of the waters which are ever bear- 
ing xis onward. 

Upon the whole, it ought to be kept in mind, that 
by far the most characteristic virtues of the human 
condition depend upon those peculiar features of the 
kingdom of God which we have been considering in 
this and in the preceding sections; — and that it is 
on this account, — and as pi^paratory to the detail of 
those virtues which is to be given in a fixture psit 
pf the work, — ^that we have thought it important to 
draw the attention of the reader so particularly to 
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die consideTation of these peculiarities. Were there 
no evils in life, where Would be the virtues 6f patience, 
— and resignation, — and humility? Were not this 
department of the Divine kingdom a kingdom of 
grace, — ^where would be the propriety of the virtues 
of penitence, — and faith, — and devout reliance on 
the forgiving mercy of God ?— and were not life a 
constantly-changing scene,-— in which the ^dteration 
is as often firom good to evil as from worse to better, 
— and in which fearful disasters at some period or 
odier are the lot of every human being,— where, 
then, would be the necessity for the virtues of per^ 
severance, — and caution, — and firmness, — and of 
that steadfast and watchAil prudence, — ^which is per^ 
haps of all good gifts the most valuable, for enabling 
us to guide our voyage to a happy termination ? 

The peculiar features, then, of this portion of the 
kmgdom of Ood, no doubt are founded chiefly on 
our limited view of things, — and on the apparent 
separation of all present arrangements from any 
higher and ftiture plan ;— but still these appearances 
are real, so far as our sentiments, and habitual modes 
of feeling and acting are concerned, — and all our 
actions, consequently, have a relation to them,— and 
are conducted on the supposition of their reality. 

VOL. I. I 
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THEBE IS A DARK SIDE OF PaOVIDENCE,— OE OF 
THE AERANGEMENTS OF THAT PORTION OF THE 

DIVINE KINGDOM WHICH WE SEE, ^AS WELL AS 

A BRIGHT SIDE. 

The fortunes of individuals and of nations are some- 
times characterized by signal calamities, — these in- 
flictions, too, seem often to fall where human under- 
standing can see no rule, according to which that 
distribution has been made; — ^for the young,— 
and the virtuous, — and the amiable,— sometimes 
are made examples of the manner in which suf- 
ferings that appal the hearts of those who witness 
them are borne ; — and, generally, if there be much 
that is apparently good and beneficent in the dis- 
pensations of Providence, — there is at all times a 
sufficient quantity of suffering ; — and sometimes that 
suffering assumes so awM a character, — and falls so 
indiscriminately, — ^as to force the conviction, — that 
whatever may be the pervading principle of the Di- 
vine government,— or whatever the issues towards 
which it is tending, — these principles and issues, 
however, are not inconsistent with the adoption of 
means, which, to our limited view at least, carry the 
appearance of severity. 
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Hence, the imaginatibn of men is apt to entertain 
mo6t erroneous and prejudidal opinions respecting 
the attributes of the Divine Being, — and the prin- 
ciples which influence his conduct in the government 
of the world. We are apt to suppose, that Gt)d 
inflicts sufferings from a feeling of vindictiveness, 
aa men are prompted by a similar feeling to reta^ 
liate on others the evils they have endured ; — and, 
extending our view to the wide extent of the uni- 
Yerae,' — and over the ceaseless ages which eternity is 
to unfold, we are less disposed to seek in these for be- 
neficial results of present sufferings, — and for a glo- 
rious elucidation of present perplexities, — ^than for a 
still heavier and final manifestation of the wrath oi 
God. 

It is only necessary to hint at the sources in which 
these pernicious opinions originate, to evince their 
utter groundlessness and fallacy. It is by attribut- 
ing to God the limited principles and vindictive feel- 
ings of human conduct, — ^and by failing to keep in 
view that the progressive plans of God extend 
throughout all worlds and all ages of duration,— 
that these suspicions of. his indignation are awaken- 
ed. We f(»rget that evil is employed in the Divine 
government of the universe neveir as ssi ultimate 
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, resalty— biit as a mean for the p]?odaction of remo- 
ter good;-^that aU things flow mto each other ;— - 
and that, if we could stretch our view over the entire 
extent of the Divine plans,— all evil would seem to 
lose its character, — and appear cmly as an instru- 
ment devised with perfect wisdom by the Supreme 
Mind, — ^for the evolution of those jNrt^essive j^ans 
which he is carrying forward. 

Indeed, no opinion can be better foimded, or is 
supported by clearer evidence, than that whidi sup- 
poses the pervading influence of good and benevo- 
lent design throughout all the works and ways of 
God ;«— and we never can attain to satisfactory con- 
ceptions of either the ways or the character of €k)d, 
-—nor be pleased with our own situation in extitence, 
*-n(Mr feel ourselves in possession of princijdes which 
throw light and beauty over all perplexities, — till we 
have accustomed our imaginations to those pure and 
free views wUch represent aU present evils as but 
means of future good, — or which teach us to believe, 
-—that as the plans of Providence are more perfect- 
ly evolved, — all things will be seen to have been 
^« woridng together for good." 

At the same tune, many minds have a secret sus- 
picion which they cannot overcome, whenever sudi 
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q^ons respectii^ the pure goodness of the Divine 
puipoBes are expreaised ;-^and it is but fiur to ac- 
knowledge, that these opinions are commcHily ex^ 
pounded in so unguarded and ahsd.ute a manner^*^ 
and are couched in language so marked by vague 
and doubtful meaning, that there is reason for the 
suspicion with which their statement is r^arded,"-^ 
and that, in fiict, they may be so ccmc^ved as to 
lead to very errcmeous views of the actuid anrange«- 
ments,"— and evenof the final purposes of die Divine 
government Tlie tarm good is itsdf of a very in* 
d^nite meaning, — and is often so viewed as to sug* 
gest radier pleasurd^ sensations,-^than the |nre* 
vslence of that perfect state of the arrangements of 
Nature, whieh it is more prc^rly the purpose of 
Prpvidence to estaUish ;— and when we speak of pure 
aad unmingled good, we «» apt so to express our* 
sdv^ as if there were no exhibition of phms in the 
imiverse which lead to their purpose only by the 
endurance of sufferings. 

But the facts already noticed respecting the ac- 
tod miseries that prevail in life, — respecting the 
dark mde which Providence seems oflai to present to 
i», — and the indisorimini^ mmmer in which these 
awful calamities not unfrequently fidlv-^rove in- 
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conte8tably,-^hat though pure and pervading good 
be indeed the principle of all the Divine dispensa- 
ticms,-— and though we have no reason to attribute 
to Ood any disposition to inflict suffering simply as 
a retaliation for offences, — ^yet this benignant pur- 
pose of his government is not inconsistent with the 
adoption of means which carry to those who are sub- 
jected to them an appearance of severity ; — for this 
is as certain a fact as is the other, — derived from a 
different aspect of the arrangements of Nature, — 
namely ^'—^hat we are here in a kingdom of grace or of 
forgiveness, — and if these latter appearances suggest 
most affectingly the paternal and benignant charac- 
ter of Gt)d, — ^the instances of apparent severity as 
poweirMly remind us that the purposes of the AL 
mighty are conducted to their issue by ways the full 
propriety of which we are not at present able to es- 
timate ; — ^but which imply the possibility of suffer- 
ing, and sore suffering, in certain stages of our exist- 
ence being used as a mean to ftiture improvement. 

More especially) the appearances of life suggest 

that a cotirse of em is followed, sooner or lata*, but 

by a connexion which is never entirely broken, by 

- the endurance of great sufferings ; — and it is from 

aUithese views that God appears to us in his govem- 
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ment of this world not simply as a good and benig- 
nant being, — ^bnt as a being who makes use of appa- 
rent evil for the promotion of future good ; — that is, 
as not only the forgiving father, — ^but the righteous 
Oovernor and Judge of men. 

Only, it must always be kept in mind, that God 
never acts, in his severest dispensations, simply from 
a vindictive feeling ; — and that such expressions as,-—* 
the wrath,— or indignation, — or anger of God, how- 
ever innocently employed in discourses strictly religit- 
ous, — because, in such discourses, we speak of God 
simply as he manifests himself in his visible and or- 
jdinary dealings with men, — are not, however, just 
explications of the actual principles of the Divine 
mind, — ^but only usefrd adaptations of the language of 
men to express, on the part of God, purposes similar to 
thosewhich thefeelings denoted by these terms areem- 
ployed to effectuate in our government of each other. 

Upon the whole, then, that portion of the Divine 
kingdom which we behold on earth is a kingdom of 
grace, — ^for in it pardon and forgiveness are offered to 
Aefrffllty of man, — and these offers are signified by 
every arrangement that characterizes this world, — 
and by all the finest and deepest feelings of the 
human heart* But, in this portion of Jiis universal 
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kmgdom, God dso assuims tbe duoacter of a 
rigfateoas inler asd eqidtaUe judge;— for dispensa- 
tiona ppoducmg great so&rii^ aie made use of in 
die order of Nature as means of future good,— ^uid, 
especially, sin is inseparaUy followed by the endu- 
rance of suffering in one form or Miother. 

These are undoubted appearances in the order of 
Frovklenoe as we see it; — and if they intimate, that 
all things axe pervaded by a principle of b^ieyolence, 
and are adrancmg to final good, — that is, to grander 
displays o£iiie spiritual beauty and peifecticm dTthe 
uniyeEse, — they also suggest, diat we are not wir- 
ran|;ed to beheve, fiom what we have already sem, 
^t tlie purposes of ProvUence are irrecondileaUe 
^th die endurance, on the part of his creatures, of 
seime and long-oontinued sufferings. 

Just ideas on this subject, — ^namely, — in what 
wnywessre entitled to conceive of God as at once the 
forgiving Father and the righteous Governor of the 
woiid,— how both of these aspects of his character 
are derived from appearances that are peculiar to 
this world, ccmsidered as insulated from the great 
scheme of things^fc-«nd what are the new li^ts 
dirown on these aspects of the character of God, 
and on the means which he employs in the govern- 
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Aent of tibe world, when we extend our view- to tht 
^atiie scheme of things :-^iist and eidaiged views 
on these subjects are the most in^rtant which any 
mind, anxious to be satisfied respecting its stati<m 
in existence, can endeavour to acquire ; — and thej 
ou^t espedally to be sought finr by those who are 
to be the teachers of Divine truth to others ; — 
because, without such views, perplexity and dark- 
iiess must constantly be marring all their attenq>ts at 
explanation ; — and ideas borrowed from ^< very dif- 
ferent charts'" of the Divine dominicms must perpe- 
tually interfere with each other, and lead to the use 
(^termsy when speaking of the one, which are only 
capable of a just application, when used in rel^- 
cnce to the appearances of the other. 



So much with respect to the peculiar or cha^ac- 
^^fistic features of that portion of Ae Divine king- 
4)m which is manifested on earth. Of these, the 
inost remarkable are, — ^that evil and good seem to 
exist in it in wonderful mixture, and assuming the 
appearance, at least on a superficial view, of ulti- 
mate and fixed results ;— in the second place, that 

^ this portion of the Divine kingdom — ^m which 

i2 
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ereiy minfisdslmiifldfftobeaaiiiier, bvitinvlikh 
dao he eveiyidiane piesomes to hope finr fingive- 
neflB, — ftSBiiiiies pecofiaify die Mpect of a kingdoni 
of grace or of mercy to truiflgresBors ; — and, lastfy, 
that notwitfaHtanding diis aingidaxiy beantifiil and 
intaestmg aipect of our fltiialion in existence, God 
yet reveals himsd^ in his goyemment of this por> 
tionof his dominions, as a fearful avenger of evil ; — 
that is, as a Being who makes use of suffisring, and 
sometimes of severe and long-^xintinued suflerii^, as 
tme of the means of his providence,— and especialfy 
as a Being who has so connected gin and stiffering 
as to intimate, that tran^resrion leads, by an uni- 
versally-established law, to the endurance of great 
perplexity and humiliation. 

These aspects may be considered as more especi- 
ally characteristic of that portion of the kingdom of 
God which we now behdd Those that are to be 
noticed in the following chapters are of a more uni- 
versal character. 
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INTIMATE CONNEXION OF EVENTS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Gal. vi. 7» Whatsoever a man soweth^ that shall 
he also reap. 

The perfect regularity of events in that portion of 
the Divine kingdom which comprises chiefly the ma- 
tmai arrangements of the universe,— -and the beau- 
tiful adaptation of means, in consequence of which 
most important results are often observed to pro« 
ceed, by a well-regulated influence, from causes 
app^krently of the most uninfluential kind, are xini- 
yersaUy admitted, — and have been established, be- 
yond all question, by the splendid discoveries in 
this particular department of the Divine works, i^hich 
have distinguished recent times;-— but it is not by 
t^iy means so generally acknowledged^ that the samq 
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rq^ularity extends to the mortl department of the 
kingdom of GK)d;»-orthat, in the livesof individoai 
men, we can observe the same intimate, connezkm 
between the good or evil which they perform, and 
the results that foUow from these ; — and stiU kss, 
perhaps, that 8fn(M causes^ cither of a good or bad 
kind, often lead, in the arrangements of Itfe, to issues 
of the most important character. 

Indeed, it is universally allowed, among all those 
at least who have any regard to a future retributioQ, 
that the conduct of every man, in that unseen state 
for which we look, shall be determined, by the gene^ 
ral complexion of his conduct in this world ; — that 
every man has a prominent style of acting which 
constitutes his peculiar character as a man ; — asoA 
that, whatever may become of individud actions, 
this general estimate of a mim'^s wcnih must at least 
be taken into account in determining his con£ti(Hi 
in some greater and fiiture state. 

Even with respect to particular actions, it is 
pretty generally admitted, that when they are of a 
very remarkable kind, they never fail to mamfest 
their influence by the consequences which ihey po- 
duce : — ^that thus, for instance, any signal instance 
of infidelity to a trust committed to us, — any 
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Botorions exhibkbii of cruelty to the poor, the 
helpless, or the dependent, — any individual action, 
in short, that seems to set at defiance those great 
laws of moral order, according to which the pre- 
vailing arrangements of the universe are conduct- ' 
ed, never fails eventually to bring down, on the 
head of him who has committed it, as signal a dis- 
play of the righteous judgment of that Being who 
has said, ^^ that though hand join ia hand, the wick- 
ed shaU not pass unpunished,^ — and who sometimes 
makes the notorious guilt of individuals to descend, 
as a mark of infamy, even on distant generations of 
those who spring from them. 

The same thing is admitted with respect to ac- 
tions that have been signally praiseworthy. — Though 
done without any view to the good that was to result 
from them, or with an earnest wish even that they 
iB^ht be unknown to men, — God has so ordered ^e 
courses of his providence that such actions not un- ' 
frequently bring an abundant return, — and that, too, 
by the most wonderful channels,— into the lH>som of 
him by whom they were performed ; — so that the 
heart of man is made sensible that the ^^ eye of God 
at all times runneth to and fro throughout the 
earth,^ and marks out not cmly ^^ the wicked for the 
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day of wrath,^ but the righteous also for the hour of 
signal honour and approbation. 

Still, while all this is admitted, it is generally be- 
lieved, and received indeed as a principle of eon- 
duct, that there are great spaces in Hhe conduct of 
every man which seem to pass away as if they never 
had formed parts of his history, — ^a vast multitude 
of ordinary and minuter actions which leave no re- 
siilts that it is possible for us to trace, — and with 
respect to which, therefore, whether they have been 
good or ill, the common rule cannot be considered 
as holding, or at least not with the same £xed and 
certain results, as in the better-defined and more 
regularly-conducted operations of the material sys- 
tem. 

There is even an impression still more ominous 
in its aspect than this, which is also pretty generally 
admitted, — ^namely, — that even actions more notori- 
ously wrong do not always draw after them those 
results which we admit they might have superin- 
duced, and which there is always a danger that they 
tnay occasion ; — ^we thus fancy that the good for- 
tune of the offender,— or his compensating qualities, 
- — or his penitence for his offences,— Or at least the 
chance and uncertainty that are in all human affairs, 
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sometimes penmt notoriously bad conduct to take 
place, and no other results to follow than if such 
actions had never been committed; — and, conse- 
quently, that our good conduct is in at least an 
equal danger of being entirely overlooked amidst 
that irregularity or chance which seem to us to 
have occasionally sq mighty an influence on the af^ 
feirsoflife. 

In this way, a general unsteadiness is given to 
our impressions respecting the strict regularity which 
subsists between the character of our actions and the 
consequences which flow from them ; — and a style 
both of thinking and of acting, in so far as regards the 
arrangements of Providence for the encouragement 
of virtue and discouragement of vice, is produced, 
which is neither consistent with just views of the or- 
der of events, — ^nor fitted to have the most benefi- 
cial influence on the interests of virtue among men. 
It seems, consequently, of much importance to set 
this matter in a difierent light, by illustrating the 
following connected and consecutive propositions ; — 
namely, — that no action which a man performs can 
w considered as insulated, or as altogether without 
«ffect on those that are to follow it ; — secondly, — 
™t the^^ondequences of oilr actions invariably cor- 
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respond in their character with the nature of these 
actions; — ^thirdly, — ^that the consequences of our 
actions, both good and bad, spread around us to an 
indefinite extent ; — ^fourthly, that these consequences, 
both good and bad, of our present conduct, may 
never, in so far as this world is concerned, be en- 
tirely removed ; — and, lastiy, — that the consequen- 
ces of all our actions in this life follow us into those 
fiiture evolutions of the entire system, on which we 
are to enter, in eternity. 



NO ACTION WHICH A MAN PERFORMS IS ALTOGE- 
THER INSULATED, BUT RATHER IS PART OF A 

SERIES OF INTIMATELY-CONNECTED EVENTS. 

There is a prevailing error which pervades all 
our views either of the natural or moral order, — ^ 
and which is nowhere more notorious than in its 
influence on the judgments which we form of our 
own conduct, and of the relations of the different 
actions which we perform to each other. The 
fallacy originates in our essentially limited and 
partial powers of observation and of rejection; — 
and its ^c^,—- both as regards our views of duu 
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ture and of the arrangements of Ufe, is to make us 
[insider the events that are Continually happening 
around us, rather in the %ht of detached or ultu 
mate results, than, — ^what they really we, — as por- 
tions of one wonderfully-adjusted and intimately* 
(xmneeted scheme, — all the parts of which not only 
stand in essential relaticm to each other, — but are 
b a constant state of reciprocal influence, and 
of ceaseless fluctuation. It is not, perhaps, so 
wcHiderfiil that this mode of viewing things should 
ftifect our judgmaits respecting the external events 
that conqiose die (wder of the universe ; — ^because 
it is evident, that, with respect to all of these, 
our ideas must, from the limited range of our 
powers, be of a very partial kind ; — but it might 
bave seemed more probable that we should have had 
a juster view of the order of thoughts and of feel- 
ings that constitute our individual histories ; — ^though 
the i^t is, that there is no portion of nature with 
respect to which we have a more circumscribed per- 
ception, or regardii^g which we are more disposed to 
consider all occiirr^ces rather as detached pheno- 
mena, — ^than as portions of one beautifiiUy-adjusted 
and continually-flowing whole. 
When, however, without pret^uUng to have ob. 
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tained a view of the whole of our internal organisa- 
tion, we permit our minds to rest on some Very ob- 
vious considerations, the reality of the connexion^ 
to which we are now alluding, becomes unquestion- 
able. For, iQ the first place, it is evident that there 
is not one of our actions that has not been the result 
of a series of preceding events, with respect to whidi 
it has obviously stood in the relation of an eSeiCt to 
its cause ; — and that, in the second place, it is in at 
least as necessary a relation to the events that are to 
follow from it ; — which, without its occurrence, could 
not succeed in exactly the same order, — imd with 
Tespect to which, therefore, it properly stands in the 
relation of a cause to its effect. 

Perhaps, indeed, instead of speaking of our ac- 
tions as being thus effects and caw«e*,— or of consi- 
dering the same action as successively partaking of 
these two distinct characters, — ^being in one view the 
effect of those that have preceded it,— ^nd in anoAer 
the cause of those that are to follow, — ^it would pre- 
sent to us a juster conception of the whole succes- 
sion, if we viewed it rather as successive develop- 
ments of one intimately-connected,— mutually-influ- 
ential, — and perpetually-flowing order,— the rela- 
tions of every part of which to every other are infi- 
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nite,<-^and some of the relations of which only are 
made manifest to us, corresponding with the part 
which we are at different inoments called to per- 
form, and with the powers that belong to us for 
the perception or use of the relations which we dis- 
cover. Odier beings, gifted with different powers j 
would see other relations in the very same succes- 
sion that strikes us in a manner suited to our 
peculiar exigencies and powers of perception;— 
and to a mind that had a much more comprehensive 
glance than our own, — ^the whole would assume the 
aspect, not of a mass of insulated occurrences,-»but 
of a widely-concatenated, — and continually-varying 
evolution, — no portion of which is without an es- 
sential relation to the entire fabric of which it is a 
part. 

The particular aspect under which we are in the 
habit of considering individual occurrences,— that, 
i^amely, of their being mutually causes and effects 
of each other, is but an artifice of which the human 
siund avails itself, — suited to its limited powers of 
contemplation,— and fitted for enabling it to think 
and to speak with more facility of the relations of 
events. But I am persuaded that the other mode 
rf conception,— that, namely, which disposes us to 
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consider all occuRences, whether in extefoal mtoR 
or in our own intanal world, as developments ^ju- 
tieuhur portions of <Hie vast, — intinutdy-conDected, 
—and continually-yarTing wholoy— deydc^Nnentsof 
wh)ch eyeiy inditidwU mind enjoys its own stun, 
anneqponding with its peculiar powers, sndiiA 
the purposes whidi it has been raised into bdng to 
senre^ — is at once nuwe just, — more pleasing,— «ttl 
fitted to give us a more comprehensiTe yiew of Ae 
actual arrangements of the universe. 

But in ^^hever of these modes we chocwe to 
consider the order of nature, there are events oecft- 
sbnally occurring to every man, wJiidi have s teor 
dency to make him aware of the fine and besotiftl 
oomte^rion in which aU the parts,-*even the mo6t 
apparently remote and uninfluential of the parts,-' 
of the series are held togedier. There is thus, per- 
haps, noreflectmgman whohas not had frequenting 
caaicm, in looking back upcm life, to perceive to whit 
apparently insignificant events the most important 
results of his own history can sometimes be traced. 
— Ocoorrences that at the moment seemed to h^^ 
come without any warning, — ^to have hi^^>eDeda8if 
nothing fiurther w^re to spring from thdr influence 
^— and to which, now that they are past, we look back 
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with wonder &at events of such magnitude should 
have seemed to be suspended on so slight a con- 
nexion,— <an, however, be distinctly perceived to 
have given origin, — at least in so far as our partial 
modes of thought allow us to judge,-^o events that 
are to have an influence on the whole of our fiiture 
hii«(tory ;— for had these circumstances not occurred, 
the whole Aiture manifestation would, insofar as 
We can perceive, have been materially changed ; — 
and God seems thus, in such moments of retrospec* 
tive thought, to be making us sensible how far our 
notions of what is grea4: and what is little in the or- 
der of his providence are often at variance with the 
fact ; — ^and, in short, what reason we have to con- 
clude that the whole of our history, — and, indeed^ 
the vast order of universal nature, is one wonder- 
ftdly-acyusted and intimately-connected scheme,— 
since apparent accidents have thus, in some very 
remarkable particulars, discovered to us this con- 
nexion even between portions of the plan, that 
would, but for the actual disclosures which have 
been made, have seemed to hold the least probable 
relation to each other. 

This is, in fiict, the true lesson to be learned from 
such occurrences* It is not simply that Providends 

5 
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sometimes makes great issues to depend <m v^ 
rently slight and remote omses ; — but that the con- 
nexion between these distant, — and aj^parendy dis- 
united events has occasionally revealed itself as an 
intimation that the connexion is universal and essoi- 
tial between all the successive and all the contoB- 
poraneous portions of the great order of nature; 
« — and that it is not any interruptions in the con* 
nexion itself, but simply our limited powers of 
perception, that prevent us from discovering the 
relation to be of universal efficacy. 

We have at present chiefly spoken of the rdation 
between the different portions of our individual lives, 
r-^but it must be taken into account that the connexion 
is equally strict between our internal world, and thit 
external order which cannot be conceived as subsist- 
ing without each other; — and, farther, that the con- 
nexion extends in unbroken intimacy, and widi 
ceaseless evolutions, to the whole of the arrange- 
pients that pervade creation, — and to all the fiituie 
developments which its boundless wonders are to 
undergo. 

It may only be proper again to remark, that tUs 
mode of viewing the order of nature, — ^not feo much 
under the artificial ideas of a series of eatises and 
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ejects^ — ^but rather as a series of varjring evolu- 
tions of the intimate relations of things, — evolutions 
varied according to the different powers of the 
countless individuals to whom the evolution is 
made, and according to the progressive needs of the 
same individual at different parts of his career, — i& 
well worthy of being made familiar to our minds by 
being brought frequently before their view. It ot 
fers a pleasing idea of the constitution of that or- 
der amidst which our course of mortal existence is 
run, — and has a tendency to enlarge immeasurably 
our conceptions of the grandeur and fine conneuon 
of the arrangements which pervade the immense 
plan of Providence. 



THE CONSEQUENCES OF HUMAN ACTIONS INVABI- 
ABLY COEKESPOND WITH THE CHAKACTEK OF 
THESE ACTIONS ; THAT IS TO SAY, GOOD AC- 
TIONS PRODUCE GOOD CONSECIUENCES, AND 

BAD ACTIONS BAD CONSEQUENCES. 

It is true, that here also the limitation of our view 
gives the same uncertainty and perplexity to our 
judgments respecting the consequences of our ac- 
tions, which we formerly noticed respecting the 
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Telatkn in wliidi these acCknis stand to each other; 
«-tnd this Umitation is pevoeptiUein different wtp. 
For, 

In the first place, we not nnfireqiieiidy Bostike, 
altogether or greatly, the nature of human acdflas, 
— both in the case of other men, — and in what na^ 
seem more completely undear our inqiectiim,— 4e 
deeds which we ourselves perform; — so that, 6r 
instance, we sometimes give an individual the aeSi 
of having done a deed of pure good fiuth, when be 
was only deluding us by the depth of his cunnhig; 
and, on the other hand, we may accuse a man of 
mere parsimony,— or an unbecoming disregard of tbe 
good which Providence has bestowed on him, when 
he is really showing a most praiseworthy instance of 
self-denial, — and of generous concern for the good 
of others, at the expense of his own private gratifi- 
cations. 

In the second place, we fail in most cases to keep 
in mind, when judging of the effects of human con- 
duct, that scarcely any one of the individual actions 
which a man performs is altogether unmixed in its 
character either of good or of evil; — but that as the 
entire character of every man is a strangely-mingled 
compound, so his particular actions are commonly so 
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Y^ously characterized by their motives, that the 
good which would flow from them in a pure stream, 
if they were solely good, is debased by the foider in- 
gredients that also find their way into the current ; — 
and, on the. contrary, the evil consequences of actions 
supposed to be simply bad, are as commonly coun- 
teracted by the better consequences that result from 
the. compensating good qualities with which they 
were accompanied. Without entering into farther 
detail, it may be simply necessary to state, that hu- 
man conduct, whether in entire specimens or in indi- 
vidual actions, is universally of this mixed description ; 
— and that consequently our. conclusions must be to 
a certain extent erroneous, when we anticipate either 
um^ingled good or evil from causes which only en- 
titled us to look for a mingled result. 

In the third place, it must be kept in view, in 
thinking on this subject, that a great portion of the 
conduct of every man is not notoriously characteriz- 
ed either by good or evil ; — these moral aspects do 
not prominently distinguish it, but it belongs more 
properly to the domain of such conduct as is. either 
neutral or at least not strongly marked by moral 
characteristics. It would, however, be folly to ex- 
pect that such conduct should display the same strik-^ 

VOL. I. K 
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ing results as if it had been of a moire determined 
diaracter eilli^ c£ one kind or another ;-^and the 
great spaces of the life of every man that are mark- 
ed by this equivocal diaracter, and the mixture of 
these ev^n with those other pcnrtions that are mwe 
conspicuouis in their kinds, must at all times render 
our decisions very doubtful when we endeavour to 
estimate the actual effects which hlive resulted from 
particular aspects (^ conduct. 

tliese are some of the causes which limit and per- 
plex our view when we endeavour to account for the 
consequmces erf human conduct,— even of our own 
conduct, — ^accorcfing to the general principle laid 
down in this section; — ^but stiH, when allow«ice 
has been made for all the^se perplexities, the general 
fact is undoubted, that notorious exhibitions of bad 
conduct are followed by evU, in one shape or c^er, 
that points out their evil tendencies; — and, on 
the other hand, that good, when it is exeMj^ary 
and obvious, is as certainly followed, in the course 
of things, by consequences of one kind or another 
that are suffident to show what the nature of that 
influence is which our actions at any moment are 
fitted to have on the future porticms o£ our history. 

And even in regard to those p(»iions of our coa- 
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iuct that are more difficoh to be traced to their con- 
sequences, ire have still suiBdent grounds for con- 
cluding that this good or bad influence exists, and 
is felt in distant portions of our history, whether we 
can distincdy trace the progress of its operation or 
not. If we have done evil, in howevCT small a de- 
gree, something is taken from the sum of good we 
should have enjoyed, or some bitter ingre£ent ming- 
led with the cup that is given us to drink ; — these 
consequences may be instantaneous, and such as to' 
baffle all powers of resistance or of counteraction ; — 
but whether this be the case or not, the evil influ- 
ence still lurks amidst the crowd of incidents that 
are immediately evolving themselves, and may ihus 
only be festering into a sore evil which is eventually 
to manifest itself by more fearfol disaster. 

The very same thing happens with rei^>ect to the 
good that we perform ; — ^it not only is the source of 
peace, — and of good hope, — and of many comjdacent 
feelings at the moment of its performance, — ^butthat 
wonderful arrangement of Providence which is fa- 
vourable to the evolution of all good, never &Sk ulti- 
mately to make its consequences manifest, — and thus 
to show what is the tendency, in favour of good con- 
duct, by which the entire order of nature is pervaded. 
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And so true is this account of the good and bad 
consequences which follow our good or evil conduct, 
— ^that no man ever yet was able to look back on 
any portion of his history that was confessedly 
wrong, without pierceiving, that, sooner or later, it 
manifested its tendencies by the ruinous effects it 
produced on remoter parts of his life ;— and, on the 
other hand, there is no portion of our past conduct, 
however secret in its character, or however marked 
by struggles against flesh and blood, — ^that has how- 
ever been praiseworthy and good, — ^that does not 
present itself to our retrospective view as the even- 
tual source, of other consequences that have tended 
to beautify and bless our experience of life. 

It is when we thus look back over a considerable 
space of time that we escape from the perplexities 
which interrupt our view of more immediate conse- 
quences, — and that we distinctly perceive the true 
operation of all the parts of our conduct, — ^not only 
as producing characteristic feelings at the time of 
their occurrence, but as leading to results corre- 
sponding with the character of the events in which 
Ae series commenced. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF OUR ACTIONS, BOTH GOOD 
AND BAD, SFBEAD ABOUND US INDEFINITELY. 

We see this tendency to an indefinite extension 
of the consequences of our good or bad deeds occa- 
sionally manifested in a very striking manner ; — ^for 
ve sometimes perceive the effects of what seemed, 
at the moment rfits occurrence, to be a very unim- 
portant event spreading in all directions till the eye 
and even the fancy of man are incapable of estimating 
the magnitude of the result, — as when, for instance, 
a trifling uneasiness which led to the death of a 
person of consequence, sometimes has been known, 
in its more distant consequences, to alter the destiay 
not only of individuals and nations, but of the hu- 
man race throughout many generations^ 

Had that uneasiness not occurred,—- or had.it oc- 
curred imder different circumstances, or at a differ- 
ent time, everything that followed, would, in most 
cases, have been materially changed ; — and though 
there are many instances .constantly occurring in 
^hich we cannot trace the consequences of our ac- 
tions to the same extent, — ^instances in which they 
rather seem to perish in the performance,— or at 
least to exert an influence which is gradually weak- 
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ened tin it seems to pass away; — ^we have bo leya 
to condade, from the multitude of instances > 
which we fiul to trace the eflfect, that it is <m tb 
account less real or less widely diffused;— for tk 
diaracter either of good or of evil is not altoed, m 
their consequences diminished, simply I7 the or 
cumstance of their having escaped from oartief; 
— but, on the contrary, the quantity of tice « ^ 
misery that we have dropped into the vast ooein i 
events, by which, as U^ng agents, we are wsxxpfssi 
ed, retains its power, and ia constantly wideniBg ^ 
sphere (^operation long after our eye has oeised^ 
mark its progress, — and long even after weoundve 
have ceased to have any interest in all die tluDg 
that are done upon the earth. 

In the same manner, a small portion dff^ 
which we have done may exert a healing or lege^ 
rating influence on the spot on which it inuneM 
falls,— which influence shall be extended, in^^ 
increasing power, to other and more distant spbe^ 
in which the same bless^ operation was lequW 
— and thus the beginnings of a process wte* ' 
eventuaUy to cover a wide portion of the Kng*" 
of God with fertility and beauty may be fo^^ 
an , occasional exertion of virtuous piinc^ ^ 
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whose opemtioQ no such extent of good was antici- 
pate 

Indeed, luUess Ddvine Providenoe, by particular 
anrangemeaEits, shall at any time see fit to coun^ 
temct this tendenc^^ the ampUfication of which 
we are now speaking, both in the case of out good 
and of our bad actions, must, according to the na- 
tural tendencies of things, take place in every in- 
stance ; — for the tendency of all good is to generate 
greater and more extensive good ; — and the eflPect of 
an evil is to produce more extensive and more irre- 
mediable cUsaster; — so that we may safely state the 
pnnqiple of this sectioA in its most general and un- 
q^alified form,— namely, — that the tend^^es of all 
our actions, eithe? foir good or for evil, are to an^plify 
themselves to an iad^nite ext^t ;^-^f that these 
«maequenoes, whether oujp ^e can trace their op^ra* 
tion or not, actually extend around us indefinitdy. 

And hence any individual^ by a faithftd and ef- 
fectvuJ use evea^ of the smallest means of <k>ing 
good, may become the instrument, in accordance 
^th this beautiful arrangemaoit of Divine Provi* 
dence, of producing an extent of good to the uni- 
verse far greater than his imagination wpuld ven- 
ture to anticipate. 
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The same obsenradon applies to the ultimate re- 
sults cvf the evO which we may do; — and hence, a 
the one hand, the most powerful of all inducements 
to use well even the smallest means of good,— ttd, 
on the other, an awful prohibitiim issued hj Natoe 
herself against die commission of evil eren inits 
least striking forms. 



THE C0N8EQUBNCE8 OF OUR GOOD OE BAD DSEDS 
AEE NOT, IN MOST INSTANCES, ENTIRELY IE- 
MOVED DURING THIS LIFE. 

Our preceding observation was intended to show 
that the omsequences of our acti<ms spread around us 
to an indefiniteextent of space; — and, in the present 
section, our object is to show that these consequence 
have as decided a tendency to propagate themsdves, 
with still increasing power, along the lapse of time 

Indeed the tendency to amplify themselves being 
native to our actions, we have no reason to ccmdude) 
either that these natural consequences are inteirapt- 
ed or changed, simply, in the case of our bad actions 
by our subsequent sorrow for them, — ^nor, in tbe 
case of our good deeds, by the fact that they b^^ 
escaped fiN>m our memory. 
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And air our observations of what actually takes 
place in life correspond with this anticipation ; — ^for 
i^ in the first place, I have done ill to any one (^ my 
fyiow-men, — my sorrow for my misconduct may a& 
terwards be as sincere as it may,— 4)ut the injury 
that I have perpetrated may continue to affect his 
well-being, and even that of those who are to de- 
scend from him, or who are connected with him, 
throughout many generations. 

In the same manner, though I may have forgotten 
any acts of well-doing that have occurred in my his- 
tory,— these also continue to exert a secret power, 
which I may yet perceive " after many days ;'* — and 
blessings may thus come to me fix)m my former and 
foigotten good deeds, long after I have forgotten 
them, and through channels, which seemed least 
likely, to my dark anticipations, to have conveyed 
to me such benefits, — ^but from all of which I can- 
not prevent myself fix)m seeing, that my actions 
have continued to have their natural effects long 
aft;er they had passed fix)m my notice, — and by 
means which lay far beyond the scrutiny of my 
feeble powers. 

Even from the mind that has sinned, sorrow for sin 

will not completely remove the bad effects of its con- 

k2 
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duct;— fixr if I have, in any part of my life, become 
tke slayeof Tices anddisoiderlypropennties, Inoit 
cany with me thiouj^ life, even after I hsve leen 
the error <£ my ways, that darkened spiiift, liHA 
contintially reminds me, that I am not of the nuBiber 
<£ those who have neyer fiedlen ; — and many feus, 
and doubts, and weaknesses, and misgivings, villabo, 
from such sin, form part of my nature, which vooU 
not have entered into it, if, throughout my wliole 
course, I had devoted myself to the ^^ conunant 
mentsofOod.'' 

On the other hand, if I have done well,-^j 
good deeds may, for a time, not only escape foin 
my view, but be apparently crushed by the IB- 
will,— or envy,— or malice,— or injustice of my W* 
low-men ; but stlQ none of all these things will ul- 
timately prevail against them ;— -and when enx^r 
and opposition,— and malice, — and injustice,— 8D<i 
all the disturbing causes which they have generated, 
have ceased to operate, or have sp^it their poverr 
the secret vigour which preserves that which is gool 
in inunortal life, will be seen resuming its povei) 
and my good deeds will appear in all their natuni 
lustre,-— or rather with all the additional gloiy oftb^ 
blessings they have produced. 
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Nature and Providence, m all their arrangements, 
are thus favourable to that which is good^^^and^ 
under their fostering and cherishing care,— -the seeds 
that have been scattered, however seemingly buried 
for a time, wiU ultimately come to maturity. 



THE CONSEQUENCES OF ALL OUE CONDUCT IN 
THIS LIFE FOLLOW US INTO ETERNITY. 

The process of reasoning by which we arrive at 
this conclusion is simple and complete. 

We have already seen,-*-that our conduct in any 
early part of our present existence, has a perceptible 
and growing, though sometimes an apparently inter- 
rupted influence,— on those future portions of our 
history in which our powers have attained more ma- 
ture strength, and our relations to surrounding ob- 
jects are more completely evolved ; — so that it may 
safely be asserted, that the whole of our conduct 
during the previous stages of our earthly b^^ con- 
tributes to determine its character during the hist 
periods of our connexion with time. 

But tune itself is but a portion of eternity ; — ^that 
portion of the Divine kingdom iHith which we have 
already had a direct connexion is but a fragment 
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of that rndTersal scheme which embraces all worlds, 
and extends throughout all duration; — andif, con- 
sequently, our conduct during any portion of our 
present being has uniformly been found to have ex- 
tended its iiduence to its succeeding portions, — 
the inference is inevitable and obvious, — ^that oiur 
wh4>le conduct in this world must have an influence 
on our condition in those greater periods of our ex- 
istence which are to be evolved amidst arrangements, 
of which what we now see is but a part, — and in re- 
lation to which it is, like the different portions of 
our past life, but a preparation for something fu- 
ture and more mature. 

The argument, in one word, may be thus put :— 
All the portions of our present life have a relation to 
each other,— and we cannot avoid concluding, that 
our whole conduct in this Ufe, being but a portion 
of a greater and more extensive course of being,, 
must, by the same law, have an influence on our 
condition, during those greater portions of the same 
career, on which we are hereafter to enter. 

This is an inference derived directly fix)m obser- 
vation of the plan of Providence, — ^in so far as we 
have abeady had opportunities of observing it ; — and 
the conclusion to which it leads us is as worthy of 
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relied on, as any that we are capable of 
drawing firom our present limited view of the Di- 
vine plans to their more complete manifestations. 

This idea, however, implies or suggests another 
that seems to follow fix)m the same train of thought 
with irresistible evidence. Our present conduct will 
no doubt have an influence on those portions of our 
bebg which are to be evolved in eternity; but 
that influence wiU ako be far more perfect and en- 
duiing than the corresponding influence which the 
previous portions of our conduct in time have had on 
those that have succeeded them. On earth, though 
thei^uence of our previous conduct has continued 
to affect our whole lives, and perhaps with increas- 
ing power, still that influence has been but imper- 
fectly realized, — ^and many interruptions seem to us 
to be put, by the apparently imperfect arrangements 
of time, to the complete manifestation o£ the ways 
rf God, in giving to either our good or our bad ac- 
tions their full operation. But, in the more august 
and completely-evolved disposition of causes in the 
eternal state, we cannot avoid believing that our 
conduct in this life will be found to have developed 
itsftdland continually-increasing tendencies, — and 
that even those portions of our secret modes of act- 
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ing and feeling, from which all external and more 
conspicuous actions have flowed, will thu3 be seen 
giving to our character and station their appropriate 
aspects ;-*-and a far more perfect manifestation will 
thus be made of the actual springs of our conduct, 
than in our present state we are capable of conceiving, 
or could venture to anticipate. — Even in time, the 
course of events often forces a man to see his own 
character, and the operation cf its latent pr(^p^- 
ties, in very different lights from those in which he 
viewed it at an earlier period of his history ;*-*-and he 
is astonished to find what secret things are brought to 
light, — and how different a being he ultimately finds 
himself to be, from what he had imagined, while the 
more hidden tendencies of his whole man were con- 
cealed from him by the imperfect evolution of his 
powers and character ; — and there is nothing forced 
in the supposition, that even he who had supposed 
himself to have attained the most p^ect acquaint- 
ance with his own character on earth, will eventual- 
ly find himself placed amidst arrangements, and 
made the inheritor of a destiny completely unlike 
that which his own limited views would have sug- 
gested to him as the probable result of his peculiar 
or relative worth. 
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The arrangements of Divine Providence will un- 
questicMiably be conformable id perfect justice;-^ 
but they will also embrace portions of the conduct 
of every man, — ^and, indeed, an entire view of his 
character, in its most latent springs, and in the 
All! tissue of its history, — ^which are far beyond his 
own limited range of vision, — and which, if he is ca- 
pable of looking back on his previous existence in 
time, will probably render his own ignorance even 
of the very nature with which he was endowed one 
of the most wonderful discoveries with which the 
progress of the Divine counsels has favoured him. 

At any rate, the evidence seems to be complete, 
which induces us to conclude, that the consequences 
of our conduct in this life will be manifested in afar 
more perfect and enduring form in the foture stages 
of our being, than we are at present capable of 
conceiving ; and hence the foundation for those de- 
scriptions, — sometimes, indeed, of a very homely 
kind,— of the misery of the wicked, and of the re- 
ward of the good, — which represent these conse- 
quences as more awftdly grand thin the language of 
man is capable of expressing,—- or the imagination of 
man is able to conceive. 

So surpasringly grand is the connexion which 
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subsists between things visible and inyisible,— >be- 
tween time and eternity, — ^between the whole series 
of our conduct on earth,*-and that wonderful course 
of events which is to open upon us amidst the cease- 
lessly flowing ages of everlasting life ; — and so well- 
founded are the exhortations of those who teach us 
to watch with the utmost care over even the slightest 
tendency to evil which our nature may display, — 
becaiise, if we could embrace, At one glance, the 
difierent periods of our being, we should perceive, 
that by the indulgence even of the most secret pro- 
pensity to evil, we are laying up for ourselves the 
foundation of humiUations which may endure dur- 
ing many revolutions of being. But equally well- 
founded are the exhortations of those also who teach 
us to cultivate a regard to piety and all good deeds 
with the most sacred reverence ; — ^for these also will 
expand into immortal fruits imder the cloudless sun- 
shine of the future kingdom of God,— and will con- 
stantly evolve their natural tendencies to happiness, 
in proportion as that kingdom shall manifest through- 
out eternity its unlimited capacities of beauty and of 
perfection. 

These observations naturally lead us to some far- 
ther meditations on the connexion which subsists 
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between that portion of the Divine kingdom which 
we now behold, and those grander portions of it 
which eternity is to reveal ; — ^and some remarks on 
this connexion will, accordingly, form the topics of 
the concluding chapter of this first portion of the 
work. 
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VI. 



PRESENT AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM, — ^HOW CON- 
NECTED OR RELATED. 



Psalm ciii. 19.— TAc Lord hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 
over all. 

Psalm cxlv. 13. — Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom^ and thy dominion endureth through- 
out all generations. 

The fundamental idea to be kept in view on this 
subject is, — that the kingdom of God is one vast 
whole,— not consisting of disunited or unconnected 
parts,— but only seeming to us to be so broken into 
fragments, — because, from our limited powers of 
perception, we are not fitted to survey its entire 
relations. 
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We have no reason to believe, from what ire ob- 
serve of that portion of the Divine kingdom which 
is placed more directly under our view, that in the en- 
tire structure of that portion of it there is any chasm, 
»-or any parts that are entirely without relation to 
the whole plan ;— on the contrary,— every thing on 
earth passes by fine and beautifully-acyusted reU- 
tions into every other ;— and the more perfectly we 
become acquainted with the works of nature and 
with the scheme of Providence, the more irresistibly 
is this idea of the connexion of the whole forced 
upon our minds. We have also abundant reasons 
for concluding, that the whole of the arrangements 
that at present surround us are but parts of some 
greater plan, that embraces all worlds, — and all the 
ages of duration ; — and hence we are led, by all the 
analogies of our present state, to believe, that our 
present sphere of being is connected with the entire 
scheme of the Divine dominions by relations as fine 
and as uninterrupted as those which bind together 
the whole fabric of Our present state. 

The grand idea, then, which offers itself to our 
minds, from such views, is,« — ^that the kingdom of 
God, though apparently broken, to our view, into 
disunited portions, is an entbe and intimately-con- 
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nected whole, embradng all the worlds with whki 
infinity is peopled, — and extending, with the same 
unity of phm, throughout all the ages winch ever- 
lasting duration is ever to evolve. 

We see but a fragment of this immense scheme,— 
not because that fragment exists unconnected widi 
the entire plan,— 4>ut because our powers are suited 
only to the contemplation of a particular series of 
appearances, — and because our destiny is connect- 
ed with the peculiar relations amidst which we aie 
at present stationed. To other beings a different 
order of things must be disclosed, .suited to thdr 
appropriate and peculiar powers, and to the offices 
they are employed to fill in the entire plan ; — and 
the more perfect the powers, and the more influ- 
ential the exertions of any order of creatures, die 
more complete, in all probability, is their view of 
the widely-extended relations by which all things 
are held together. 

Nor is even that portion of the IKvine kingdom 
which we at present behold altogether in appearance 
It disunited portion of the whole,— or destitute rf 
indications which lift our thoughts to the entire 
plan with which it stands in connexion ; — ^for though 
there is much in the present order of nature that 
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seems level to our powers of contemplation and of 
action, — ^there is also everjrwhere in nature much 
that can only be accounted for by the supposition 
that the whole has a relation to a far grander scheme, 
on which we are not now fitted to look ; — and no- 
where is this deep mystery more apparent than in 
the secrets of our own nature, the hidden springs of 
which are far beyond the scrutiny even of the 
beings to whom that nature belongs;— and the 
profound sentiments, — and wonderful operations of 
which are constantly suggesting to us that we have 
an interest in things far greater and more spiritual 
than those which make up our daily intercourse with 
the mere things of time. 

The universe, too, is not only a contmuous scheme, 
an the parts of which pass into each other by fine 
gradations, — ^it is also a progressive plan ; — ^nature 
and life are in a perpetual tendency to something 
bigher and better than we behold actually existing 
at any particular moment, — and the very essence of 
the constitution of things seems, in so far as we can 
trace it, to consist in this constant endeavour to 
bring forth more wonderful displays of Divine wis- 
dom and goodness. 

And if, then, we readily admit that wonderful 
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things may be gomg on throughout those hq^er de- 
paitments of theunirene,— of whidi, erexi ttomiint 
«iiT&oe of this earth, we are aUe to catch a glimpBe,— 
and imagination can assign no limits to the dismays 
of gbry and of magnificenoe with whidi the innumer- 
able worlds that beautify the firmament of n^t nay 
be enriched, — whatglorious things may we not antici- 
pate as yet to be manifested during those ceasdess 
ages that are to revolve, — long after our moment of 
existence has passed, — and when myriads of living 
and intelligent creatures are yet to come forth,— to 
be instrumental in forwarding, in their generataons, 
the grand plan of the Divine dominions, — and to 
taste that portion of happness and of perfectioD 
which the infinite bounty of the Creator has pro- 
vkled for them ! 

Imagination is indeed lost in the grandeur and 
extent of the proq>ect which thus opens on it; — and 
our best offering, in such moments of devout antici- 
pation, is unmingkd gratitude for the goodness of 
God in having made us also, in our day, spectators 
af the wonderM plan which he is carrying forward, 
•^-and im^cit and joyful trust in the beneficence of 
that " reign^ which he will continue to extend ova 
all generations. 
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But the question still presses ilstdUTon (Aur mi&cUi^ 
amidst such magnificent views^^-^whether ve^ too, 
are to have a share in the fiiture manifestations of 
the purposes of Omnipotence ? — or whether, hav- 
ing finidied the part that has been given us to do, 
we must remgn our place for ever to the genera- 
tions that are to follow us, — and our present view 
of the arrangements of the univarse, is to conclude 
our actual inspection of the gc&iit things that are 
hereafter to illustrate the history of the Idngdom 
of God. 

And on this most momentous and interesting of 
all questions comf^ete satisfaction has been given 
us, if we keep within the limits that are prescribed 
to our speculations,— and do not unwisely mingle 
the creations of our own ill-regulated curiosity, 
with the sublime intimations which God has given 
us of our fiiture inheritance. . 

Hitherto we have been taught, by all our expe- 
rience of the Divine dispensations towards us indivi- 
dually, that consequences conformable to our con- 
duct have never &iled, sooner or later, to overtake 
us ;— ^ood also has always eventually come from what 
seemed to us to be evil ;^-*and the mysteries of our 
early history have uniformly been made subservient, 
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when time has been afforded for their developm^t, 
to our ftiture preparation for a more effident place 
in the Divine kingdom. . 
. Thus far. we have learned, even from that part of 
the Divine ways which is most obvious to our study ; 
— ^nor are those portions of the same, plan which are 
covered with the darkest appearances of mysteiy 
without glorious intimations of f^ greater things to 
come.^ Our existence on earth is evidently an un- 
finished scheme ;— it closes commonly amidst great 
appearances of disaster ;-»and our ideas of the per- 
fect justice of the Divine economy would be essen- 
tially affected, if we did not. believe that these ap- 
pearances are yet. to be cleared up,— and that God 
is eventually to give a glorious manifestation to 
" that which concemeth us.'' 

God, indeed, has seen fit to veil from our view 
the great things that are yet awaiting us in exist- 
ence ; — and we can form no conception of the forms 
in which we are hereafter to appear, — or of the 
peculiar arrangements amidst which our immortal 
career is to be pursued. But, though our view of 
futurity is covered with a dark cloud, God has in 
no part of his plan given any thing like an inti- 
mation that our hopes of a friture place in his king* 
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dom are visionary and unfounded. On the con- 
trary, Providence has still inspired the human mind, 
amidst $11 the darkness of its view, with hopes con- 
nected with a ftiture life, which cannot be eradicated 
but by the entire corruption of every thing that 
is noble and good in our nature, — ^hopes c(»mect- 
ed with appeals for their fulfilment to that Divine 
wisdom and justice, which seem thus pledged for 
their gratification, — hopes that have the best influ- 
ence on the whole tenor of our thoughts, and on 
aD the conduct which we pursue in life, — ^hopes 
that have always been most powerful and cheer- 
ing in minds of the purest elevation, and of the 
best-constituted feelings,-»that increase in power 
^h all our advances in true wisdom and genuine 
virtue, — and the abating of which must, in every 
case, be attended with a diminution of our trust 
in the perfect rectitude and goodness of the Divine 
plans. 

The veil that hides from our view the secrets of 
fiitmity is thus, indeed, impenetrable; — ^but our 
hopes, and aspirations, as related to the friture ma- 
nifestations of the Divine scheme, are indestructible. 
They arc thus to be viewed as the voice of God 
speaking in the deepest recesses of the human heart 
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respectmg the great things which are destined, imb 
kingdom, for the souls which he has made,— «iii 
though, from the very structure of our present powos 
which have an essential relation to things visiMeand 
temporal, we cannot imagine to ourselves the comse 
we are hereafter to run, — nor say in what way we 
are to be conducted to the region where that comse 
is to be pursued by us, — ^we are yet entitled, an 
grounds of the deepest and purest wisdom, to be- 
lieve, — that the ftiture evolutions of the Divine ^^xds 
will only be such as to surpass all our present imi- 
^nations,^-or that something will yet come foiti 
which we have not anticipated, and were not at first 
frumished with powers to conceive. 

This is the true light in which to regard the Teil 
which Providence has interposed between our vieir 
and the ftiture manifestation of his plans in our be- 
half; — ^but the intimation given to us of our int^- 
est in these plans is perfect ; — ^and it is impossihk 
for us not to feel, when we attend only to the voice 
of God speaking in the deep feelings and high hc^ 
of our own hearts, that we should be surrendering 
our noblest birthright if we gave up all hope of our 
ftiture connexion with the Divine scheme, and that 
we should be infallibly exposing ourselves to aD evil 
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if we n^lected the prescriptions which that hope 
suggests. 



Most of the perplexities which have darkened the 
minds of men, when thinking on this subject, have 
originated in an unwise attempt to image to them- 
selves the actual process by which these hopes are 
to be realized, — ^and in a neglect of those gracious in- 
timations which the hwman heart and the condition 
of man as a subject of the present dominion of God 
80 beautiAiUy afford of his higher destiny. 

It ought never to be forgotten that all our ideas 
being essentially connected with our present sta- 
tion in existence, are incapable of being applied to 
other and different manifestations of the Divine 
scheme ; — and that all we are entitled to conclude 
from our present limited view, is, that the future 
evolutions of the infinitely-good and wise plan of 
Providence will be such as to surpass all our present 
powers of anticipation. 

Still, we may gain such ideas, from a careftd study 
of the present order of Providence, as may adapt 
the prospect of a ftiture life for allying itself more 
powerfiilly with our purest feelings and most warmly- 
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chenflhed hqpes ;— -and with tins view, it is impert- 
ant for every num to endeavour to gain such cob- 
cepdonsof the entire phm of the Divine kingdomas 
may have the hiqipiest effect in promoting his pie- 
sent welfitte, — and in enabling him to regard hiifidf 
habitually as a subject not merely of the temponrf 
dominicm which Qod is exercising over the inhabit- 
ants of this world, but of that boundless reign vUdi 
connects time with eternity,— things visible^ 
things invisible, — and all the beauty and goodness 
that are apparent on earth with those purer and 
more glorious displays of the attributes and ^f 
of Ood that are to open in still increasing graDdeoi 
throughout eternal ages. 

Such pure conceptions are gratifying to the mind 
that has attained them, — and have a tendency to 
render the hope of inmiortality dear to the heait 
But still the true evidence of that doctrine is ^ 
same to the poor man as to th^most enlightened;-^ 
and that evidence is to him as perfect as to the best- 
instructed of his fellows, — ^in the deep and inddikk 
conviction which he feels, that he has throngho^* 
life been acting a part which has notrecdived allits 
consequences; — and that Ood has been constantly 
surrounding him with mysteries, for the entire ^' 
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tioQ of which his secret aspiratioiis have directed 
liim to look to that fiiture and higher state,— -on 
which, when his toilsome day of life is past, he feels 
that he is destined to enter. 



The four following topics may be considered as 
comprising the results of the preceding illustra- 
tions. 

In the first place,-— the kingdom of God extends 
not only to all the nations of this earth, and to aU 
the ages of time, — ^but is one grand and immense 
whole,— embracing all the worlds that people the 
imiverse, — and extending with ever-brightening 
radiance, throughout all the ages which eternity is to 
evolve. In the words of a great master of Divine 
wisdom, — *^ it comprehends all people,— all ages, — 
all eternities. It is one entire whole,— one grand, 
immense, and infinitely extensive whole,— of which 
we can perceive no more than single and small frag- 
ments, — and which God alone surveys in all its 
causes and effects, in all its parts, in all its connex- 
i(ms and contingencies ;— « whole that connects the 
present with the fixture, the visible with the invi- 
sible, time with eternity, earth with heaven;— a 
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whole, whose commenoemeiito seem but fitde ui 
insignificant,— whose progress seldom strikes de 
eye, yet never stands stall,— and the end whereof fil 
be aU-comprehendmg perfectbn and happiness.'' 

Ii^ the second place, — Qod has seen fit to ditw 
an impenetrable veil between our view and i» 
higher and future manifestations of his kingdom ;- 
because our present powers are exclusively adif^ 
ed to the peculiar arrangements amidst which ^ 
are at present placed ; — ^but, at the same time, 
Ood.has planted indestructible feelings and asfiia^ 
tions in the human heart, which we are entitled to 
consider as ** his voice^ forewarning men of thegw** 
arrangements on which they are destined yet to en- 
ter ; — and all that we are authorised to conclude, from 
the present darkness of our view of these arrange- 
ments, is, that they will eventually be such as ^' eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, — ^nor the imagin*^^ 
of man is capable of conceiving.'" 

In the third place, — ^it is not cofnsistent with an; 
just conclusions from the present order of nature to 
believe,— that the condition and powers of all crea- 
tures in the fixture world will be equal,— or thdr ca- 
pabilities of influencing the progressive plans of Oib* 
nipotence the same. On the contrary,— God h«^ 
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gifted every one of the countless myriads of his 
creatures with distinct powers, — ^with a definite place 
in existence,— -and with an appropriate share of dis- 
cqpliQe and duty ; — and the obvious conclusion from 
this arrangement is, that Qod is providing, by this 
infinite diversity of the powers and capabilities of 
his creatures, — an equally-varied order of powers for 
the future places of his progressive kingdom; — 
so that the plan of his dominion, which, as we at 
present behold it, consists in making the infinitely- 
diversified powers of his creatures to work together 
for the promotion of his purposes,— will continue to 
be conducted throughout eternity, upon the same 
principle, — ^and will for ever consist in making ^^ the 
infinite host of creatures,^ with all their infinitiely- 
varied powers, co-operate together for the progres- 
sive melioration and happiness of his empire. 

In the last place, — as we are here but preparing 
for a future and more enduring life,— which is to be 
conducted, indeed, on principles essentially the same, 
but under far higher forms, and with a more per- 
fect manifestation of the tendencies of actions, — we 
have reason to conclude, that our present conduct, 
even in its minutest parts, will eventually be found 
to have had an influence on our condition in eter- 
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nity^-^md spnngs o£ oonduct that ne tt pracnt 
cfpenting witfain us, md fonniDg our dunctosr 
though we aie mcapable of appiedatiii^ their in- 
fluenoe, wiD haye their effect in determining <»r 
jdace when the plans of Dirine wiadMn towsdB us 
shall have reached their oHisummation. 

Hence the importance of dcToting onnebes, 
during our present life, to a careful purifictM d 
every feeling we indulge,— and to a wise and vir- 
tuous direction c£ every action we perform ;— «^ 
hence also the importance a£ having such views « 
the duty reqmred (^ us in life,— of the fsaj^ 
given us to accomplish,— and of the bestmelbodsrf 
carrying that purpose into accomplishment, tf bij 
enable us to labour on the wisest plan,— sndvith 
the greatest probability of success. 

Hence the importance of those discussions wbich 
are to constitute the substance oi the succeeding 
portions of this treatise. 
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OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN 



AS A SUBJECT OF 



THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Romans xiL 11. *' Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord." 



1,2 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



In the precjeding part of the Work^ it has been the 
object of the author to present a general view of the 
kingdom of God, — ^to point out the peculiar or cha- 
racteristic features which that portion of the uni- 
versal kingdom with which we are more immediately 
connected, necessarily assumes from the limitation 
of our view, and from our consequent incapacity of 
tracing surrounding appearances to their greater re- 
lations and Aiture results, — and thus to suggest 
some important general principles, which are to be 
made use of in the succeeding and more practical 
portions of the^ Treatise. 

According to the view given in the preceding sec- 
tions,— *^^ the kingdom of God^ is to be considered as 
embracing all the arrcmgementa that take place 
upon this earth,— -and as carried on by all the means 
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which Divine Providence employs forpromotiiigtiie 
improvnnent of his dominions,-^under any of the 
fonns which his works display, and in any of the 
departments into which they may be divided. Ac- 
cordingly, all the varied individtuUa that peopk the 
earthy — and all the successwe generations that ap- 
pear on it, are made use of by the infinite wisdom 
of Providence as instruments of promoting Ins fix- 
ture and progressive designs ; — and every man, ac- 
cording to the measure of the gifts bestowed on Inn, 
and the situation whidi he occupies, is, equaHy wiA 
every other, a subject of this kingdom, and may do 
his assigned part as efiectuaUy as any other ; — God 
having excluded no man firom die honour cf hang a 
subject of his ^^ kingdom,^ when that term is taken m 
its most extensive sense,-^4ior denied him aD power 
of promoting its future and constantly-advancing k- 
terests. — ^The trust committed to the varied mdivi- 
duals of mankind, as subjects of <^ the kingdom,'" is 
hence that station in life by which diey are distiB- 
guished from all other possesscnrs of tibe same nature ; 
— and as God has given a distinctive character to 
each of his creatures, insomuch, that the powers, and 
situations, and courses of disopline, of no two hu- 
man beings in all respects coincide, he has thus also 
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gignified to every man what is the trust which hlUB 
been committed to him, — and what is the daty, by 
the proper discharge of which he is to quaUfy him- 
self for the attainment of a greater trust in some fti- 
ture and more perfect manifestation of the vast de- 
si^fis of his Creator. — The kingdom of God, though 
thus necessarily assuming pectUiar featv/reH to us, 
from the limited view which we are capable of taking 
of its infinitely-extended and universal arrangements, 
is hence to be viewed as embracing not merely all the 
countries of this earth, and all the successive ages of 
time,— -but as extending throughout the boundless 
regions of space, — ^and continued, with progressive 
development, throughout all the ages of eternity ; — 
and man, in his present limited and subordinate 
sphere, is thiu invited to regard himself as a <' fel- 
low-worker,'" in his appointed place and time, with 
'^ the infinite host of beings,^^ in all their successive 
generations, that are for ever to people the immen- 
sity of the universe. 

These are, no doubt, views of the kingdom of 
Ood, — even of that portion of it which is made 
manifest to us, — ^not only more ccmipreh«[isive, but 
far simpler and more luminous than those which 
«re more commonly adopted. They seem to jdace 
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us above the darkening influence of those abstrac- 
tions and arbitrary distinctions which more usuaDy 
limit and modify our conceptions of the plan of 
Providence ;-*and while they unite in one grand 
and harmonious system the arrangements of all 
worlds and oi all ages, — they seem also to throw a 
clearer and more beautiful light over the whole pros- 
pect which they present to us. 

If these views, however, be considered as justi- 
fying the actual arrangements of Providence, they 
may likewise be expected to suggest views of the 
duty required of man^ and of the relations in which 
he stands to the other beings with whom he is con- 
nected, corresponding in their simplicity and in the 
harmony and consistency of their parts with the 
character of the principles from which they are 
derived. For it may be assumed, that when ar- 
bitrary distinctions or technical abstractions have 
been admitted into our views of the arrangements 
of the universe, they must extend their limiting 
and perplexing influence to all the subordinate 
views which, under their guidance, we can take of 
our own nature and of the powers and duties re- 
quired of us ;— land we shall have subsequent op- 
portunities of explaining more fully to what an ex- 
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tent this has actually happened, and on what par- 
tial and perplexed generalizations our common ideas 
of the powers and obligations of man are construct- 
ed. These limitations, however, in so far as they 
relate to the duties of man, are the natural result 
of the previous limitations which had been arbi- 
trarily chosen for fixing our views of the arrange- 
ments of nature ; — and we may be equally certain, 
on the other hand, that when our ideas of the ex- 
t^t and actual arrangements of the Divine king- 
dom become suited to the simplicity, and compre- 
hension, and grandeur of design by which all the 
works of the Divine mind are characterized,-^our 
notions of our own nature, — of our place in exist- 
ence,— of the relations in which we stand to all other 
living and intelligent beings, — ^and generally of the 
whole sphere of our duty, will imdergo a corre- 
sponding change to somet}iing simpler and more 
comprehensive. 

It is accordingly the purpose of this second part 
of the Work to oflTer such views to the reader. 



Before proceeding, however, to explain our ideas 
more particularly, it may be useful to ponder a little 
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on the diflSculdes by which the more aHnmon Tiews 
of thb subject are perplexed. 

Perhaps, indeed, of all the subjects of moni at 
religious discussion, there is none which is more re- 
markably distinguished by the perplexity and ob- 
scurity in which it is involved, according to the com- 
mon modes of conception that have been admitted 
among men, than that which respects the rdati<m 
between things earthly and heavenly ; — ^between the 
duty that seems to be imposed on us by oxa con- 
nexion with this passing scene, and the preparatieii 
which we are bound to make for those greater and 
more enduring interests that belong to the spiritual 
and invisible world ;— or generaUy between die vi- 
lue which reaUy belongs to tempcnral interests and 
duties, and the obligations whidi are imposed on us 
as beings who have also a connexion with a fsr 
greater, and an eternal system. 

On the one hand, it is the current doctrine of the 
pn^essed teachers of moral wisdom, — diat the things 
of this earth are rather hostile to man, as a moni 
and spiritual being, than favourable to his final at- 
tainment of the honours held out to him in the in- 
visible kingdom ; — ^that time and eternity are so ut- 
terly di£Perent, that there can be no conespandeace 
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between their interests or their arrangements ; — ^that 
there is accordingly a fatal influence, expressly call- 
ed that of " the world/' from which it is perhaps the 
greatest of all the duties of man to free himself; — and 
that as the expectant of a ftiture life, or of a greater 
and more conspicuous station in the Divine king- 
dom, his business is to intrench himself against this 
'* worldly influence^ amidst sentimental abstrac- 
twnsy — and, in so £ur as he can, to insulate himself 
amidst entirely spiritual dispositions* 

On the other hand, the natural good sense of men, 
and the indestructible feelings of their nature, are 
constantly forcing on them the belief, that as Divine 
Providence has already given them a definite place 
amidst the arrangements of this world, — ^as these 
arrangements are suited to their present powers, and 
are at the same time evidently but parts of some 
more august system of arrangements which is evolv- 
ed amidst higher worlds, and is to be continued 
throughout friture ages, — as their happiness and 
respectability in time are chiefly determined by the 
manner in which they conduct themselves amidst 
present interests, — and as there is evidently grecU 
guUt inn^lectmg them, — ^their due use must be 
the fundamental requisite for their admission to a 
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greater charge and a more glorious station,— or that, 
according to the fine illustration in th^ Gospel, those 
who have been faithful over " a few things'*', on 
earth, are finally admitted to be " rulers over many 
things^ in the kingdom of heaven. 

From these opposite representations, every person 
accustomed to think on such subjects must have felt, 
that much perplexity and vagueness have been com- 
municated to the views, and modes of conception 
and of speech, that have become conunon in moral 
and religious discourses; — and that, accordingly, 
one of the best services which could be done to the 
moral interests of mankind, would be to offer to 
them some such views of the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence,— of the relation between things temporal 
and things heavenly> — and of the consequent du- 
ties and Aiture hopes of men, — as might set their 
minds at rest on a topic of such pre-eminent mo- 
ment ; — some such views as would at once commend 
themselves to the good sense of all men, and carry in 
them the impression of their correspondence with the 
actual arrangements of the great kingdom of God ; — 
and which, consequently, by combining the interests 
of both worlds, would give unity to an empire which 
at present is divided into apparently insulated re- 
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giQiis, and the interests aC which are so different that 
no harmony can be estabhshed between them. 

This, however, is not to be accomplished, by rea- 
sonings, however well constructed, upon the princi- 
ples which are at present current in the world. For 
the fact is, that when our fundamental views are 
vitiated by arbitrary assumptions,— and limited dis- 
tinctions,— all reasonings assuming these principles 
only serve to involve the subject in greater per- 
plexity ; — and it is hence, that over the whole field 
of human speculation the minds of men have from 
age to age wandered, in hopeless darkness, on the 
grand topics of human interest, without being able 
to arrive at any thing but increasitig doubt and un- 
certainty with aU the changes which speculation has 
undergone. It is, therefore, not by ingenious rea- 
sonings that we must expect to attain to more sa* 
tisfactory, — more extensive, — and more luminous 
views of the relation between the arrangements 
which we see> — and those which belong to the invi- 
sible and eternal world ; — ^but by taking another and 
a higher point of view, — ^by extending our prospect 
from such an elevation as may enable us to connect 
together portions of the Divine kingdom, which at 
present seem to be separated by insurmountable 
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limits, — and thus to perceive miity and conaiit^&(% 
pervading a plan,— which c&nts itself to our mon^ 
circumscribed gaze, as only consisting of insulated 
and dissimilar parts. 

The grand source of the perplexities which at 
present offer themselves to our thoughts on this 
topic, is to be found in those arbitrary abstractions, 
— suited, no doubt, in some degree, to our limited 
sphere of ordinary thought, and intended to aid us 
in conducting the pressing avocations of ordinary 
life,— which have also, however, found their way 
into those intellectual and philosophical speculations, 
where they can have no effect but to limit and darken 
the prospect before us ; — and as these abstractions 
are the causes of our errors, — ^the purpose to be ac- 
comphshed is, — ^to obtain such a point of view as 
may set us above the influence of these limitations, 
—may reconcile appearances which only seem to be 
contradictory, from the limited sphere over which our 
vision extends, — and may widen and simplify our 
view of the entire plan, respecting which we are en- 
deavouring to form a conception. 

Now, such a point of view was pointed out by 
the Founder of Christianity, in the very first words 
which he addressed imto men ; — and which, as we 
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luiYe repeatedly observed, were his favourite words 
during the whole course of his ministratiims on 
earth. When he began his ministry he used hm- 
guage which never befcnre had been heard amoi^ 
men ; — and which expressed an idea diat never be- 
fore had offered itself to their thoughts ;— an idea, 
too, as simple, — and beautiful, — and luminous,— as 
it was imcommon and worthy of a divinely-inspired 
mind. He spoke of a ^' kingdom of heaven upon 
earth ;^ — ^he thus intimated to man that this world is 
but a portion of a vast plan, throughout all the parts 
of which the same principles reign,-— and between 
the apparent compartments of which there are no real 
gul& of separation ; — ^that earth and heaven are but 
di£Perent evolutbns of the same universal scheme, 
suited, in its particular manifestations, to the powers 
of the beings to whom, at any moment of their 
existence, and according to their relative places in 
the universe, the manifestation is made ;— -or that 
earth becomes heaven, whenever those principles 
which the Deity supports, and to which he has 
given a place of operation even upon the face of 
this apparently lower world, are permitted to exert 
their native influence. 
Thus was the wall of separation between things 
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temporal aad eternal broken down; — a view wis 
opened up to men of the connexion of this woiU 
with the future and invisible, which at once fieed 
their minds from all the perplexities that had pre- 
viously oppressed them ; — and the practical lesson 
which seemed directly to result from this extenskm 
of view was,— that there is not only no discordance 
between things temporal and eternal, — but, on the 
contrary, that the former are set before us, — as a 
field of exertion, by a due cultivation of which we 
prepare ourselves for progressively and gradually ris- 
ing to those higher arrangements, of which they are, 
in fact, but an earnest and prelude. 

An oitirely new character was thus given to all 
the arrangements of this world, — and to all the inte- 
rests and labours which it presents to us. Formerly 
these were regarded with some degree of suspidon, 
as if they had something in them quite different from 
things heavenly, — and which had a tendency to poi- 
son our minds, — and darken our view, — and unfit us 
for those finer and purely-spiritual interests which 
alone belong to the eternal world, — and which con- 
stitute, according to this supposition, our only true 
interests as spiritual and immortal beings. Conse- 
quently, " the world*" and all its concerns were only 
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to be regarded as " weights'' in our progress while 
attempting to run that great race by which the prize 
of immortality is to be won ; — and our duty was 
represented rather to be, to disregard, and if possible 
to free ourselves from, such interests, than to give 
any portion of the affections of our hearts to them. 
Hence all such affectionate participation in these in- 
terests was denounced as " savouring of sin,'' and pro- 
phetic of final exclusion from the kingdom of heaven; 
—while a very general impression among pious men 
was, that ther^ was not only no guilt in leaving 
the ordinary interests and avocations of life ; — ^but 
that he was better employed, — ^was acting more like 
a spiritual and immortal being, — ^who retired from 
such trifles, and such causes of degradation, to un- 
broken communion with his own heart, than the 
man who vigorously set himself to manage to the 
best advantage the little department of life and of 
Nature with which he was connected. 

The frindamental view given us by the beautifril 
words of our Lord, to which we have so often alluded, 
and which pervades all his discourses, has now, how- 
ever, set the interests and occupations of life in a 
very different light ; — ^they, according to his repre- 
sentations, are the true ^here of duty given to us in 
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this first period of our existence, — ^in this opening por- 
tion of the Divine dominions ; — ^they are i^ted to our 
corporeal and sentient nature ; — ^they awaken feelings 
which are powerful, and distinct, and indestructible; 
— ^when well-conducted, they beautify the department 
of life with which we are connected, — give occasion 
to'other and &rther improvements, — add most sub- 
stantially to our own happiness, and thus carry with 
them the most indubitable evidences, that he who so 
uses them is acting on the plan of God, and promot- 
ing the interests of his universal kingdom. — ^And, on 
the other hand, when neglected, they never £ul to 
lead to sorrow, and misery, and constantly-increas- 
ing derangements ; — ^and thus signify, as unequivo- 
cally, that there has been a great want in the cha- 
racter of him who has so failed in his trust ; — and 
that, by his mismanagement, the essential interests 
of the empire of God have been obstructed. 

In one word, the duties of this life are our pro- 
per sphere of activity in this first stage of our exist- 
ence, as active, and sentient, and progressive be- 
ings ; — and our duty is so to manage these, as to 
evince our fitness for a Aiture and greater trust, 
acc(»rding as the progressive arrangements of tli^e 
Divine kingdom shall gradually unfold themselves, 
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and our individual natures shall assume a corre- 
sponding change and meUoration of character. 

Thus earth and heaven,* — ^tune and eternity, — 
things temporal and eternal, — the beautiful arrange- 
ments of Providence in nature and life as we now 
see them, — ^and the more comprehensive dispositions 
of the invisible world, are bound together in one 
harmonious and unbroken scheme ;— our view of the 
unity and extent of the Divine kingdom is thus 
prodigiously enlarged, and a most delightful idea of 
the plan of Providence and of the duty and destiny 
of man is unfolded to us. 

The Author is aware that some practice will be 
necessary, — some new moulding of the habits of 
thought that have become common in the world, — ^be- 
fore this tmity and extent of view can be made fami- 
liar to the imaginations of the generaUtyof men ; — ^and 
even persons of the most enlightened views on other 
subjects may not readily admit ideas so different from 
those to which early education and long habit have 
trained them. But this difficulty by no means results 
from any thing in the subject itself; — ^for simplicity 
and unity, — and captivating beauty, — ^as well as 
boundless extent and magnificent comprehension of 
interests are its essential and obvious features ; — the 
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difficnlty leralts only firom the influence of opposite 
and long-established habits of thought ; — and occa- 
nonal practice in looking at nature and Providence,— 
m this new light, — irom this higher point of view, 
will by d^ees establish a new habit which will be 
found to be attended with the most delightful ctmr 
sequences. This most assuredly is the light in 
which both departments of the Divine kingdom are 
exhibited to us in the beautiful discourses of our 
Saviour ; — and there is no habit of thought that de- 
serves to be more assiduously cultivated, both with 
a view to the useful alacrity which it will give to all 
our ordinary labours and assiduities ; — and from the 
pure and exhaustless pleasure which it will commu- 
nicate to all our views of nature, and of the pio- 
gresfidve plans of Divine Providence. 



The following, then, conformably with the ftt- 
ceding observations, are the piinciples which the 
Author intends to support in the succeeding sec- 
tions of this pwi;, and which he means to illuslzi^ 
by a series of additional remarks. 

In the first place, that the object towards which 
the es^rtions of man ought to be directed as a sub- 
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ject of the Divine kingdom, is the zeabus and effi^ 
cient discharge of the duties pointed out to him by his 
appropriate place in life ; — or the dischai^e <^ tliose 
trusts which distinguish his lot in life from that of 
all the other beings by whom he is surrounded. 

In the second place, that man hemg essentially a 
reUgwms being, — ^that is to say, a being not merely 
capable of indulging religious feelings as insulated 
perceptions of his mind, but a being c^Kible of mo- 
difying all his views and conduct by hi^ and reli« 
gious s^itiments, — ^his most common duties rdating 
to Uie things of this earth ought to be done by him 
as a subject of the Divine kingdom ; — ^diat these 
duties, by being so done by him, become in truth a 
eerfoice done to that Being who has given him his 
place in life, — and who has prescribed to him his 
duties ; — ^and that when these duties are so done by 
him, man himself becomes a Living Temple ,-— or 
all his powers and duties receive a religious conse- 
cration. 

But, in the third place, that, as a religious being, 
there are also a series of services peculiarly and chor- 
raeteristiccMy religious which it is becoming in man 
to perform, — by which he expresses his relation to the 
Supreme Being, not merely as his Sovereign er Go- 
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▼emor, but more espedaUy as his Godj or the object 
of his devout reverence, — and the relation of wfaidi, 
to his other and more common duties, it is of great 
moment that he should correctly understand, be- 
cause they are apt to be viewed by him as the onlf/ 
services which he is capable of paying to Grod. 

These latter services are those more appropriate 
called religious services ; — and it will be the stadj 
of the Author to set their relation to the more ge- 
neral and common services of man, as a subject of 
the Divine kingdom, in a more simple and intdli- 
gible light than that in which they are commonly 
contemplated. 

Such is a short view of the train of thought by 
which it is intended that the succeeding sections of 
this part shall be pervaded. 



EXAMIIYATION OF THE MAXIM, THAT THE OBJECT 
PBOPOSED TO MAN, AS A SUBJECT OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD, IS PERFECTION. 

It is a beautiful fact in human nature, that man 
is so constituted as to be constantly disposed to pass 
j&om the actual specimens of existence around him 
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to some purer and lovelier forms of being with which 
his imagination delights to furnish and to gratify 
Mm. 

He thus not only separates from the actual ap^ 
pearances of life whatever seems to him to be ill- 
assorted or mean, — ^forms new combinations accord-^ 
ing to laws which his own taste has suggested, — ^and 
thus pleases himself with pictures more faultlessly 
beaiitiM than any that meet him on the face of na^ 
ture, — but he delights to fancy that this world itself 
is but an inferior specimen of those more glorious 
creations with which the boundless extent of space 
is adorned ; — ^he supposes, by a similar exercise of 
thought, that the human race are but rising, by a 
gradual progress, to the condition of those ^^ Angels 
of God who excel in strength,^ and who are not en- 
cumbered in their condition by the chains of tune ; 
—and, finally, by an extreme exertion of the same 
powers of generalization, he supposes all. limitation, 
and defect to be removed from the actual existences 
of nature, and forms some general notion of a state 
in which all qualities are absolute and uncondi- 
<iona/,— or which, in one word, he characterizes as 
a state of perfection. 

It is thus, by a combined exertion of his powers 
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cf imagination and of generalizali(m, that the no- 
tion comprehended under this term is obtained ;— 
and the word itself belongs to a class of terms with 
which human speech in all its varieties is found to 
abound,— and which express, in one combined idea, 
general impressions or groups oi particular concep- 
tions, which, whether founded on just views o£ na- 
ture or not, are at least natural results g£ the com- 
mon powers of apprehension given to man, — and use- 
ful simjdifications of processes of thought, which, m 
the united exercise of his various and mutually in- 
fluencmg powers, are constantly presenting them- 
selves to his mind. 

Having in this, or some similar manner, arrived 
at the idea of perfection^ and fixed the teim by 
which the general idea is to be denoted, — it becomes 
a conception of constant employment with him in all 
his speculations respecting the purposes o£ nature, — 
and in all his anticipations respecting his own des- 
tiny in exLBtence. 

Every thing which he observes seems to be in a 
state of ceaseless change, — and there is also a general 
tendency of terrestrial objects and arrang^nents to 
something better and more matured than the con- 
dition in which they previously existed. Hence the 
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condtision k leadily suggested, that all things aie ad<- 
Ysncmg to some final and ultimate state, in which all 
possibility of change and of prepress shall tenninate, 
— some condition beyond which no alteration can be 
made,— the utmost point of glory and of happiness ; 
^-and this final condition is denominated by the 
general t^rm, — perfection. 

Applying this process to his own nature more 
especially, — man readily adopts the idea that he is 
essentially a being of a purely progressive nature, 
^-that his powers and their development have es- 
sentially no limit, — but that it is inherent in his 
constitution that he should advance from one de- 
gree of attainment to anotiier, without any stop be- 
ing put to this progress by the actual arrangements 
amidst which he is placed, or by the law prescribed 
to his powers by the Very course in which they are 
appointed to proceed. He thus proceeds on tiie 
supposition, that not only from his cradle to his 
grave is he in a state of constant spiritual advance- 
ment, — ^but that his spiritual part may be improving 
to the latest moment of his earthly existence, only 
that it may enter, with exactly the same measure et 
strength with which it left the body, on a new career 
of corresponding progress and uninterruptedadvanoe- 
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me&t Being natanDy desbous, however, that some 
end flhoold be put to this career, and feding hk 
mind uneasy under the idea of a progress nindi is 
Meoer to terminate, he assumes his previously fcHrmed 
idea of perfection, as the end towards which all his 
advances are made, — and whether with respect to 
this world,— <Nr with respect to his continued career 
amidst greater and more lasting scenes, states it as 
a principle, that perfection is the object which is 
proposed to man as the purpose of his exertions,-^ 
and that the realisation of this idea is the end after 
which he is bound constantly to aspire. 

Now all this,— bodi in so far as respects the per- 
petually progressive nature of man, — and the object 
which is supposed to be placed before him as the 
object of his progress, — invidves so much that is 
unwarranted by just views of his condition and pros- 
pects, — so much that has a tendency to vitiate and 
perplex all philosophical speculation, — and so much 
that implies an utter confounding of things, whidi, 
though in some respects alike, are yet essentially 
different, — ^that it may be useful, as a preparative for 
our Aiture elucidation of the true object proposed 
to man, — ^to subject these notions to some prelimi- 
nary discussion. 
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In the first place then, with respect to that unin^ 
terrupted course of improvement,- — of which man 
is supposed to be capable, — a course which we has^ 
tily assume to be not only uninterrupted so far as> 
it goes,— -but to be continued for ever, — we are apt, 
to foi^et that there are limits set^ by many very 
obvious circumstances, — ^to our possible attainments. 

There is, in the first place, a limit put to the pos- 
sible attainments of man on this earth, by the very 
nature of the circumstances amidst which he is at 
present stationed. For it is quite evident, that, in 
Older to give full scope to the utmost powers of 
any being or order of beings, there must be a cor- 
respondence between the circumstances in which 
that progressive order of beings is placed, and the 
intellectual or active powers with which they are 
supposed to be endowed ; — and that thus supposing 
the spiritual nature of man to be as essentially ex- 
pansive or progressive as we may, — a limit must 
soon be put to the evolution of its powers by the 
very contracted scene on which its course is to be 
nin, — and the encumbering circumstances amidst 
which its exertions are to be made. 

There is a similar limit put to the progress of the 

human being by the very nature of the materiai 

m2 
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iabemade in wbich he at present is lodged,— and 
by the retarding influence which that body miBt 
have on the supposed expansive or progxessire ten- 
dency of the qnritual being with whom it is associ- 
ated. In diis view, the words of our Lord, em- 
ployed on another occasi<Hi, and with another view, 
ahnost unavmdably suggest themsdres to our 
thoughts, — namely,— that though ^< the i^liit be 
willing, the flesh is weak ;^-— or that the supposed 
progressive tendencies of man as a merely spiritual, 
or intellectual, or moral being, are essentially ob- 
structed by the besetting weight of ^^ that body of 
an and death^ with which his immortal }>art is »^ 
sodated. 

There is, in the last place, a limit also put to 
the progressive tendencies of human nature by the 
operation,— the necessary and useful operation,— of 
those inferior propensities which enter into and 
compose the entire structure q£ the human character. 
For we are not to poceed upon the idea,— though 
we do, in fact, in almost all such anticipations of 
the progressive tendencies df man, assume it as a 
fact, — that the human being consists simply of intel- 
ligences—or moral feeling,— or of some of the higher 
and purer forms of thought which seem to give to 
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our nature, in our partial and abstract views of it, 
its true excellence and characteristic distinction. 
Alcmg with these higher forms,— in which our 
thinking part displays itself, — there are also many 
subordinate forms of thou^t, or of feeling, whidi, 
though subordinate, are yet necessary to complete 
the entire fabric of the human character. These, in 
fact, are the fine, and often almost imperc^tible, 
but yet adamantine links which, in the shape either 
of affection,— or hope,-— or fear,— or desire, — ^bind 
us, — at all the successive stages of our being, — and 
under its varying conditions, — to the external dr* 
cumstances amidst which our race, at each stage of 
our course, is appointed us ; — and thus our flight 
towards perfection is encumbered not merely by the 
material a/rra/ngeme7U$ that at present surround us, 
— and by the corporeal frame in which our spirit is 
lodged, — ^but by the operation of that host of in^ 
ferior,— -and finely operative powers, in the due 
management of which, as much as in any acts of 
pure and untrammelled intellectual or moral exer^ 
tion, — ^the actual excellence of the human being 
consists. 

Even when we think of higher and pur^ intelli^ 
gences,— ^e inhabitantsof worlds more perfect than 
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our own, — ^we shall find, when we cease to r^aid 
these higher bdngs simply under the abstract as- 
pects of mere intdligence or moral feeling,— that 
we cannot conceive them as existing but in con- 
nexion with some UmUoHons of a corresponding 
6haracter. For, in so fiur as our thoughts are capa- 
ble of representing the matter, — all created bdngs 
must occupy name d^nite place waadat the arrange- 
ments of the universe,—^ of them must have some 
powers of communicaMng with ea<jh other, — and 
all of them, — so far as we can conceive, — ^must be 
guided in their highest flights of intelligence, — ^ cS 
devotion, — or of moral aspiration, — by some de- 
«ire«,— or wiehesj— or hopes j — ^which prompt them 
to )Buch aspirations, and guide them in the continu- 
ance of them. These, no doubt, are all of them 
i^eas borrowed from our own nature, — and formed on 
its scale,— but we can form no ideas of beings whose 
condition has not this resemblance ; — our powers of 
conception and of thought are essentially limited by 
our peculiar constitution, — and it is quite as certain, 
that in thinking of other and higher beings as sim- 
ply intelligeruAeSy— or forms of morctl feeling^ — 
we are merely availing ourselves of an abstraction or 
generalization, equally borrowed from our own nature^ 
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—and which has no tendency, in such an applica- 
tion of it,— to represent to lis the actual condition 
of any order of beings. 

So that, upon the whole, — ^instead of regarding 
dther man or any other order of beings as simply 
progressive, — ^an idea which derives all its plausibi- 
fity from previously considering them, by a mental 
generalization, as simply intellectual or moral be- 
ings, — ^the conclusion forced on our minds by the 
ipreceding observations is,— *that all created beings 
are subject to essential limitations ; — ^that they are 
tied down by the circumstances amidst which they 
are stationed; — and, imder any of their successive 
forms, igrow,— come to maturity, — and decay with the 
change of condition that successively overtakes them; 
-Mmd that, though these successive changes may 
all be connected with one grand scheme of progres- 
sire advancement, — still with respect to all created 
beingSf'^mSLn on this earth, — and higher beings on 
the surface of greater worlds, — it seems to be true, 
-^that their flight towards perfection is not an un- 
encumbered or uninterrupted progress of mere in- 
telligence or moral feeling, — ^but a contention, — 
varying through many changes, — ^with circumstan- 
cw,*— and mbordinate powers, — ^which at one time 
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seem to lead them towards maturity, — and at an- 
other put an apparent terminatkm to their piogrefls 
amidst circumstances of retrogradation and decay. 

So much with respect to the fundamental suf^po- 
sition, that the nature of man is essentially progres- 
sive; — and the purpose of the preceding oijserva- 
tions is to suggest, that the uninterrupted flight to- 
wards perfection, which we suppose to be characteris- 
tic of man, or of any other orderof beings,— is found- 
ed on our disposition to view them simply under tbe 
generalisation of merely intelligmt or moral beings, 
•^-and not as beings existing in the different stages 
of their progress, amidst circumstances and external 
arrangements, that necessarily, in each successiTe 
stage, interrupt and limit their flight. 

But we have now some observations to make, in 
the second place,— -on the nature of that perfection, 
which we assume as the object of human exertion. 

And, in the first place, — so loosely do men think 
and speak on this and similar topics, — ^it seems to 
be taken for granted by those who are accustomed 
to state this as the object of human pursuit, — that 
we actually have the power of forming an idea of 
absolute perfection. 
But surely a moments consideration ought to 
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suggest to us, — ^diat there is an evident absurdity in 
the supposition of such a power belonging to man ; 
for not only all his active capacities are imperfect,—* 
and of a very feeble and erring kind, — ^but all his 
powers^ — his highest powers of intelligence and con- 
ception, partake of the same imperfect and erring 
nature. Yet what is it to say that we can form an 
idea of absolute perfection, but to affirm, that, in 
this exercise of our powers at least, they are perfect ; 
—or that our conceptive faculty is, on this subject^ 
able to state to itself what is that absolute and un- 
surpassable excellence which belongs to the original 
fountain of all good. It is, however, an evident contra- 
diction to assume that a being, who is imperfect'm all 
his powers, is gifted with the capacity of attaining, 
by the exercise of an essentially imperfect power, to 
the idea of an excellence which is absolutely per* 
feet. 

If, accordingly, we attend to the state of our own 
minds or imaginations when we use the word per- 
fection, we shall find that it presents nothing that is 
definite to our contemplation. In fact, the word is 
merely the offspring of IJiose generalizing powers 
which belong to the hiunan mind ; — and which, if in 
one sense they mightily assist our progress in know.. 
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ledge, — in another may be considered as indicatjng 
its incapacity to affix on many occasions any Sa- 
tinet conception to the terms which it employs. In 
this view, the term denotes only and genially dtfaer 
the absence of all defect,— or the possession cf all 
excellence, — but presents no idea that is distinct and 
satisfiurtory. It ought, however, to be self-evident, 
that an idea thus vague and shapeless cannot be the 
object of the active exertions of a being, — all whose 
powers demand something definite,— and who is evi- 
dently designed by his Creator not to lose liimsdf 
amidst vain abstractions, — but to be a zealous and 
efficient co-operator with himself in the management 
of substantially existing and palpable interests. 

But, in the second place, as the idea is thus vague 
and shapeless, — so also is it in continual variaticm, 
according to the different powers and opportunities 
which belong to the varied beings that attempt to 
comprehend it ; — the idea of perfection, as formed by 
one individual, being essentially different &om that 
which offers itself to the imagination of another,^-or 
of the same being at different stages of his progress; 
— so that, according to this view, if perfection is to 
be assumed as the object of the exertions of man as 
a subject of the kingdom of Gbd, then there is no 
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Sxed or universal object of such exertioiis,-~but 
only a constantly-varying and vague idea, which 
^ems utterly unfitted to guide their ambition. 

In the third place, the assumption of this idea, and 
its common use in philosophy and in life, — as point- 
ing out the object of human pursuit^ — ^is fitted to 
be attended, and. has, in fact,, been attended with 
many very obvious and delusive consequences. 

It is admitted, that the idea has become cur- 
rent, not only in philosophical and theological dis- 
quisitions, — ^and forms, indeed, the groimdwork of 
many of them, — ^but has, consequently, become the 
predominant idea in the minds of the generality of 
men. 

Of its tendency to vitiate philosophical or theolo- 
gical speculations, — and to substitute vague genera- 
lizations for clear and useful ideas, — ^ideas in harmo- 
Toj with the definite and beautiful arrangements of 
Nature, — ^it is not, here, our business to speak ; — 
but of its miserable effects in perverting the moral 
ambition of man, — ^no attentive observer of human 
i^ature can be ignorant. 

For is it not notorious, that there are a great 
inultitude of those who are called welLdiaposed per- 
sons in every country, — in whose minds thia idea 
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has fixed itself with a force which cannot be over- 
come, — and of all w^ose perplexities and distresses 
it is the source ? They are deeply impressed with 
the idea that iiiey are required to be perfect b^are 
God; but IJieir idea of perfection being altogether of 
an abstract and spiritual character, — the zealous ful- 
filment of ordinary duties, and a consdentious atten- 
tion to common transactions, seems to have no affi- 
nity to their object ; and hence they direct all their 
longings to IJie attainment of a state of spiritual and 
vague feeling, of which they know not either the 
form or limits,-^-and the dedre of which has no ten- 
dency but to unfit them for all effectual and success- 
Ail discharge of the duties of life. 

Every person much conversant with the world 
must have been struck with the existence of diis 
evil. It is, in fact, the prevailing habit of those 
who are gifted by nature with much good sensibi- 
lity, and whose imaginations need only to be weU 
directed to form them into the most amiable of hu- 
man characters. It is, perhaps, the besetting oror 
of those who are commonly denominated serious and 
pious men ; — and it is abo not unfrequently the last 
reftige of lliose, who, having run, in preceding per- 
tions of thdr lives, a career of thoughtlessness and 
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fidlj, ftt last betake themselves to this vain sighing 
after parfisction, — ^instead of devoting themselves, as 
true -wisdom would direct them, to a lealous and 
persevering refixrmation of their whole plan of life, 
and to an effectual discharge of every duty pointed 
out to them, — as active and social, — as religious, 
-*«nd moral beings. 

This eiror, indeed, like all others of the imagina- 
tion or heart of man, carries its own punishment 
along with it;-^-and that punishment is often so 
poignant as to indicate that the error is one of great 
magnitude, ftom its deleterious effects on human 
diaracter, — and from its darkening tendencies, as 
to the true objects of human ambition. 

For this vague longing aft;er perfection, — origin- 
sting, as it does, in an excited state of the imagina- 
tion and feelings, and in a wish to find something 
better in life than it was meant to furnish, — ^never 
fiuls to be attended, in the mind of him who is af- 
fected by it, with much restlessness and disquiet, — 
with a disrelish for the ordinary scenes and interests 
of life, — and with that vague but poignant unhap- 
piness which results from the imagination of a good^ 
of which we have no distinct idea,-^-and which we 
know not how to secure. 
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It genentes, in the second place, a contempt tn 
all the ordinary and reaUy important occupations of 
life. These, indeed, however really momentous, 
seem to be only interruptions to that high and s^- 
ritual education to which the aspirant after perfec- 
tion has devoted himself ;— he considers the time 
spent in the fulfilment of such duties as only so 
much taken ftom that life, which is all too little fer 
the pursuit of his higher interests ; — and while the 
deluded victim of his own imagination, and of feke 
philosophy, is thus forced to confess that he is in 
pursuit of an object, towards the attainment of whidi 
he makes not one step of progress, he neglects, foi 
the contemplation of this unattainable good, all those 
definite but really important affairs, — the due fiil- 
filment of which is put within his power, — and by 
the zealous discharge of which he would effectually 
be performing his duty as a subject of the moral king- 
dom of Ood. 

Such is a short notice of the evils produced by this 
idea. Those who have attentively observed the cha- 
racters of men, — and especially of religious and well- 
disposed men, whose education has been erroneous- 
ly conducted, — ^will be able to extend these notices, 
by their own reflections, to a much greater length. 
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.After these observations, — ^first, respecting the 
progressive capacity of man, — ^nd, secondly, re- 
specting perfection, as the object, either immediate 
or more remote, which is set before him, — a third 
general remark forces itself on our notice, from a re- 
view of the notions that are current in the world on 
this subject, and of the philosophical and theological 
speculations into which these notions have been ad- 
mitted as fundamental or leading principles. 

The general remark is, that there is singular con- 
fumn of ideas in all that is commonly said on this 
subject ; — ^insomuch as to fit this particular topic for 
being selected as a striking instance of the perplexi-^^ 
ties into which men run, when general ideas are 
the groimds of their disquisitions, — and more espe- 
cially when generalizations, that have originated in 
popular impressions, are admitted as maxims in 
those scientific or moral discussions which ought to 
presuppose the exercise of more careful and analyti- 
cal processes of thought. 

The following are instances of this ([confounding 

together of two similar but very different ideas, by 

which this subject, in all its parts, whether scientific 

or practical, is pervaded. 

In the first place, — ^it ought to be apparent that 
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what is required of man is not the actual attainment 
of perfection at any moment, — ^but only a tendency 
towards it,^-or constant striving after it. But 
having formed the notion of perfection,— or con- 
ceived a term to which some notion of that kmd is 
presumed to be affixed, — ^we proceed to consider 
this perfection as something fixed, — and absolute,— 
and ultimate ;-~we consequently state it as the ob- 
ject which man is bound to attain and to display ;— 
and instead of saying that the perfecting of his na- 
ture is the duty proposed to him,— we say that per- 
fection is the object which he must attain and exhi- 
bit in his character. We give to perfection, in our 
imaginations, a substantial existence and definite 
fefm, — as something with which man is to invest 
himself,-— or as the condition into which, at the ter- 
ndnation of his race, he is to be transplanted. But 
it is not jiei/ee^ion,— but the perfecting of his na- 
ture that we really mean to denote ;— and though 
to some minds these terms may seem to imply veiy 
nearly the same thing, — they, in fact, imply things 
very different,— and have very diflRsrent eflfects, 
according as the one or the other is IJie habitual 
object of our thoughts. The former states an tdti- 
mate oijeet; — ^the latter only intimates, that we 
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must constantly be striving to cany our nature 
farther than at any moment it is actually found 
to have proceeded. 

A second confusion of ideas which has prevailed 
on this subject, is the following : — Perfection, we 
have said, is a general term, and is founded on a 
process of the abs1a*acting fiu;ulty in men. It is, 
hence, absolute in its signification; — and, in our 
ordinary use of it, denotes not relative excellence, 
but the possession of aU possible and Jlnal attain- 
ment. 

When accordingly we speak of perfection in this 
use of the word, we speak of the nature of God ;— ^ 
and if perfection be our object, then so is imitation 
of the Divine Nature ; — ^for these two ideas, in this 
absolute sense of the word perfection, are the same. 
But, then, if we are bound to be perfisct, that is, to 
imitate God,— then our nature must, though not in 
degree yet in kind, be the same with his. 

Now, all of these propositions are not only involved 
in the first generalization of perfection, according to 
the sense in which I have now used the term, — but 
they are distinctly avowed by those who have been 
the diief patrons of the doctrine of perfection ;— 
and especially, the work of Reinhard, on the sub- 
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ject of Morals, is pervaded by explicit declaratiofiis 
to this purpose. 

Those who have any acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of this excellent author know, that slxiving 
after perfection, and imitating God, are phrases 
which he employs as synonymous with each other; 
— and, within a few pages of the beginning of his 
work on Christian Morals, we find the following 
passage : — " Man possesses reason (vemunft) as 
his guide ; that is, he alone, of all earthly cre^ 
tures, is able to comprehend general truths, — to 
. range all his ide^s under principles, — and to pre- 
scribe to himself rules of conduct. But this office 
understanding cannot fully execute, till it has at- 
tained to a supreme, — and, as it were, to an all- 
combining idea ; — till it has formed to itself an un- 
lindted, and aU-embracing idea of the highest rea- 
lity and perfection, — beyond which nothing Auiiher 
can be found, — ^and in which the last foundation rests 
of aU after which it can ask, — till, in one word, the 
idea of God has been made dear to it.**^ 

And, in another part of the work, we find the fol- 
lowing passage : — ^^ God is the highest, the moat 
perfect reason (vemunft.) Be he never so fiir 
exalted above the worship of men, — be the dis- 
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tanee between him and us even immeasurable,- — 
still that distance is only in degree^ not in kind. In 
her kind, Reason is of a Divine nature, and, conse- 
quently> it must be possible for her to attain to a 
true resemblance ofGod!^ 

All this, I have said, results naturally from the 
admission, — that the term perfection, — ^being a ge- 
neralization,— <»ntains nothing conditional,-^but 
expresses absolute and final excellence. But it is 
strange, that men accustomed to the use of general 
terms, and habituated to weigh their import, should 
be led into such monstrous conclusions by such 
causes ;— *and it is at least as astonishing, that men 
accustomed to speculate on the actual appearances of 
Nature, and arrangements of life, should not have 
been startled, by the awfulness of these conclusions, 
into a more carefril examination of the principle from 
which such inferences seemed to result. 

Indeed, what conclusion can be more presumptu- 
ous or absurd, than that human reason has anything 
in its nature essentially the same in kindYfiih the 
Diyine Intelligence ; — and how poor must the c<m- 
ceptions of those be respecting the vast arrange- 
ments of the universe, and the rank which man 
holds amidst its infinity of arrangements, who can, 

VOL. I. N 
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for one mMnait, admit rach an idea into thai spe- 
odatioiit! 

But, in the third place, soTery ^aatic a ^baang n 
general and abstract ideas, that the perfecticm wtiA 
at one moment seems competent onljr to Crod,— «t 
another can be crattan{dated as realised even in the 
condition of thoae angds, who ^^ excel in stiengtii, 
and who delight to do his commandm^its.^ Wednis 
consider these superior beings as a more jier^x:^ laoe 
of creatures dum man,— as fixed in their state of hap- 
piness and per/ec^ton,— «nd as the associates ate 
whose fellowship we aspire, when our presmt nature, 
which is <^ mortal and cormptibk,^ shall have ^ put 
on immortatitjr and incormption.'" — We hope that 
we too shall yet be << as die angels of God.'" 

So very convenient and accommodating a tiling is 
this idea of perfection ;— 4aid so absurd is the con- 
duct of man, — ^who, at one time, led by this general 
eonoqition, hesitates not to consider himself as pos- 
sessing, by means of it, a nature di^erii^ from that 
of Ood not in kind but in d^ree ; — and, at ano- 
ther, is satisfied that his aviations will be com- 
j^eted when he has been made like usto l^ose who, 
also, with himself, are but ^< fellow-servants^ of the 
Most High. 
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But it is thus, also, that the use of a general 
term, and of the idea which it suggests, confounds 
ol)jects whidi a just view of the actual arrangements 
of Nature would teach us to separate. For every 
order of creatures has its definite place, and pecu- 
liar nature, and there is no accordance with the ac- 
tual arrangements of Nature in the supposition, 
that a lower order of beings ever completely suc- 
ceeds to the place, and becomes invested with the 
nature, of one that was above it. On the contrary, 
there semns to be a limit between every order of 
creatures and the rest, which is not, and cannot be 
passed ; — and it implies, indeed, a contradiction in 
our fundamental notions to suppose that such a 
change of one order into another can ever take 
place. No individual, according to our ideas, can 
be changed into another ;— nor is the ascent of Na- 
ture accomplished by the transference of a lower order 
of creatures into the place, and into all the attri- 
butes, of one that has been removed to a higher class. 

But, in the fourth place, it was already stated, that 
even in relation to our own nature, what the law of 
our existence requires is, not the actual exhibition or 
attainment of perfection as something fixed and ulti- 
mate, but the constant perfecting of our nature, — 
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or a steady and pn^iresdye advance towards higber 
measures of excellence. In making this assertioii, 
however, an idea is commonly assumed, namely, that 
there is in our nature as it is actually constituted, 
and in reference merely to its peculiarities during 
any definite stage of its existence, a power of po- 
gressive advancement, which may be continried to an 
indefinite extent. Here also, however, there is nxmi 
for explanation, — and limitation, — and for a compa- 
rison of our assumption with the actual arrange- 
ments of Nature, as we observe them on the sui&ce 
of life. All beings whom we observe have a period 
of growth,— of maturity, — and of decay ; — and man, 
neither in his corporeal nor in his mental organixa- 
tion, is an exception to this universal order. He 
completes his destiny in this world, not by a gradual 
and progressive ascent from his cradle to his grave, 
— ^but by a series of duties accommodated first to 
his growing powers, — ^next to his frdly-expanded na- 
ture, — and lasdy to his decaying energies; — but 
there is no reason to believe that his mental, any 
more than his bodily powers, are either in a state of 
progressive expansion, or capable, by any law of his 
nature, of such a continued improvement ; — ^and if, 
therefore, man still looks forward, even amidst the 
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decay of his powers, to their renoyation and exalta- 
tion amidst new and higher scenes, this must take 
phu^, — ^not by the transference of the very energies 
with which he left this world into his new and im- 
proved condition, but by some other arrai^ement, 
with the precise nature of which we are not at present 
acquainted,-— 'and according to laws, which, belonging 
as they do to the vast scheme of Divine Providence, 
it would be presumptuous in us to attempt to state. 
We have the best reasons for believing that such 
a continuation and progressive exaltation of the con- 
dition of man does form part of the economy of Na- 
ture ; — ^but we err when we assert, that his nature, 
m its present sphere of action, or probably in any 
of its successive stages, is characterized by constant 
prc^ression ; — or that its successive exaltations take 
place by the transference of the identical powers 
with which it left one sphere of being into the new 
and higher order of its ftiture state. Providence 
has not seen fit to point out to us the precise order 
according to which this change takes place ; but we 
have reason to conclude that it happens accordii^ 
to laws more in unison with the vast and boundless 
scheme of Nature than by the simple rule of unin- 
^^errupted progression. 
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These TiewB aie diffiermt from thoie conunoDfy €^ 
lertamed;— And tbcy open up many inteiestBig »- 
tk^fttions of what may be our h>t in fiitare stages 
of our existence,— and exhibit eyen our preamt ood- 
ditkm, as changing bongs, under an aspect at cmoe 
novd and instructiye. 

In the kst place, there is a confufiotm of ideas 
whidi has peryaded the whole of the speculatians of 
men on this subject,— uid which consists in cmisi- 
deling our power of forming an idetU of conduct as 
fixing the otifect of our eitertions, — radier than as 
simply pointing out the manner in whidi that ob- 
ject may be most eflbctually secured. 

We haye, I haye said, such a power of looking 
continually to something purer and better dian at 
any moment of our course we haye actually attain- 
ed ;-— and this power is one of the most beautiftd, 
and instructiye, and yaluable of all the powers that 
characterize our nature. 

It seems to belong to man alone, of all the bdngs 
with whom he is associated in this world ;— it is 
connected with those higher powers and as^Hrations 
which giye to his nature its distinctiye and diarac- 
teristic excellence ;-^and seems, indeed, to be ca- 
pable only of belonging to a being gifted with such 
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powers, Slid with the capacity of lugh attainmeiit 
which they imjdiy. It hamtonizes most beaittifiilly 
witii his ever-changing and progressive conditkm 
in this life, — and is one of the most instructiYe 
omens of those greater things for which he is des- 
tined in the fiiture stages of his existence. 

It is evident, firom all this, of how much real utility 
this powet must be to him, in enabling him to realise, 
in the most efficient manner, the object of exertion 
whidi has actually been prescribed to him, amidst 
the ever-changing duties and hard labours of his 
earthly lot. But it is by confounding this office of 
his power of high conception with the idea of its^- 
ing the object of its pur suit ^ that aU the perple^dty 
which characterizes this subject has been introduced 
into it. It does not constitute his object, — but oidy 
supplies him with one of the most efficient helps for 
enabling him to secure it ;— and in this view it de- 
serves to be considered as one of the most interesting 
and beautiful parts of his wonderful constitution,-*- 
snd entitled^ on these accounts, to a most carefiil 
examination in any system which professes to ex- 
plain the structure, and to point out the purpose, of 
Us moral frame. 
This, however, being the true use of this part of 
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hisnatuTe, its exammation does not belong to thst 
portion of the work in which we are now engaged, 
and which professes to point out the obfect proposed 
to man as a subject of the kingdom of Ood, — but to 
that future portion of the work, in which we diall 
endeavour to state the best mode of attaining fiiis 
object. What has now been said, accordingly, is 
only intended to remove errors which have perplex- 
ed this subject, — and to prepare the way for a more 
clear and full exposition of the trtie object set before 
man. In the third part of the work we shall con- 
template the subject under another aspect; — and 
shaU endeavour to show that the object proposed to 
man being the fulfilment of the varying sphere of 
duties assigned him by his particular station in life, 
Providence has supplied him with a most beautifid 
and powerftd aid for the attainment of this purpose, 
in that capacity which so finely characterizes his na- 
ture, of forming, at every moment, an idea a£ some- 
thing stUl better and purer than he has at any 
moment attained, — and of thus ever working after 
a higher model, by the inspiring influence of which 
all his duties are made dignified and delighted. 
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A MORE DISTINCT VIEW OF THE OBJECT PROPOSED 
TO MAN AS A SUBJECT OF THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD. 

Taking it for granted that the forgoing consider- 
ations are sufficient to prove that the object proposed 
to man is not perfection, we are now to state in 
what that object really consists. 

The great source of the errors which have per- 
plexed the ideas iof men on this point is to be traced 
to their disposition, founded on certain abstractions 
and distinctions, which have obtained a very general 
influence, to exclude the common occtipations and 
pursuits of life from all title to be considered as 
portions of the Divine scheme, — and rather to regard 
them as avocations from the proper duty assigned 
to man, than as means made use of by providential 
wisdom for carrying on the economy of his govern- 
ment. 

It has hence resulted that the world and its occu- 
pations have been placed in opposition or contrast 
to the interests of the Divine kingdom ; — ^that man 
has b^en regarded as a subject of that kingdom only 
in so far as his spiritual and immortal nature is con- 
cerned; — and, consequently, that the object pro- 
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posed to him, as a subject of that kingdom, has 
been stated to be, not the due occupation of the sta- 
tion in life which he actually holds, and by means 
of which only he acts an effective part in the promo- 
tion of the Divine plans, — but some higher and more 
spiritual and abstract object, suited to him simply 
under his designation of a religious, or moral, or 
spiritual being, — and connecting him not immedi- 
ately with the interests that surround him in this 
world, but with the higher onfer and more in- 
tellectual interests of an invisible and spiritual 
system. 

It is hence that in stating the object proposed to 
man,-— either perfection,— or some abstract and in- 
sulated state of his spiritual part,— or llie cultivation 
of certain graces and dispodtions of mind, considered 
not as the springs of actual conduct, but as distinct 
and separate parts of his higher nature,— or some 
other object similar to these, and founded on the 
same divided view of his nature, has so universally 
been represented as the object after which he is bmrnd 
to aspire ; — and that thus not only has his atten- 
tion been diverted from a becoming int^est in his 
actual circumstances and more substantial duties, but 
that these have so often been set in ccmtrast to what 
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have been regarded as his more important concerns ; 
— and that in devoting himself to them, as he feds 
that he must do, independent of all speculations re- 
specting a higher object supposed to be pressed to 
him, he has been led to consider himself as only giT- 
ing his time and attention to interests which indeed 
are forced on him by his present connexion with 
this world, but which are merely hind^rances to 
him in that course of true ambition on which all the 
aq[>irations of his heart ought to be fixed. 

All this, I say, has originated in those limited and 
partial views of the Divine kingdom, — ^its objects, — 
its means, — and its purposes, which have become 
ccmmon among men ;— and there is no person, ac- 
customed to speculate on subjects of this nature, 
who must not often have felt, that, by means of 
these limitations and errors of view, many great 
perplexities have been introduced into all our ideas 
of duty ; — that the business of this world, even when 
pursued with the sublimest views, has been d^raded 
from the rank to which, by the present arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence, it seems to have been 
intended to be raised ; — and that not unfirequently a 
fimtastic and unnatural character has been given 
to the wishes of those who are most anxious to 
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acquit themBdves as good servants of God, — bet 
who haye been taught, by the influence of eady-ac- 
quired views, to transfer all their interest from the 
things of this worid to vague and aimless aspiratioBs 
after an undefined state of their own internal feel- 
ings, or after the advancement of some invisiUe in^. 
terests which belong entirdy to the spiritual and 
eternal world. 

As soon, however, as it comes to be understood 
that all the arrangements of life have a part i& 
the vast scheme which Divine Providence is cairy- 
ii^ on for the future glory of his kingdom; — that 
the definite station which every man holds in life is 
precisely that whidi renders him an effective mem- 
ber of that vast community which constitutes the 
moral empire of Grod, — ^that every man holds such a 
definite place, by whidi he is distinguished from 
every other individual,— and that all the Exertions 
of all the countless myriads of our race are made 
to co-operate, by that wisdom whidi superintaids 
them all, for the evolution of his gracious, though to 
us but dimly-discovered purposes,— our ideas of the 
Divine kingdom become not only vastly enlarged and 
simplified, but a new character is given to all our 
notions of the place which we individually hold in 
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that kingdom, — and of the duty which is prescribed 
to us individuaUy as subjects of it. 

It was, accordingly, the object of the general 
views exhibited in the first part of this work to 
present these more simple and enlarged ideas of the 
scheme of the Divine dominion ; — ^to show that the 
means employed by Divine Providence in the fur- 
therance of his purposes, embrace not merely the 
spiritual interests of the human race, but all the 
varied occupations and pursuits by the instrumenta- 
lity of which the state of this world is bettered under 
any of' its aspects; — that, accordingly, the relative 
places and ranks of individuals are so ordered, that 
the exertions even of those who are most busied 
widi the merely temporal interests of this world, 
or with its apparently lower and less influential con- 
cerns, are yet necessary for the attainment of those 
higher purposes which offer themselves to our 
thoughts when we consider man simply as a reli- 
gious or spiritual being ;— and, lastly, that the trust 
committed to the varied individuab of mankind, for 
the promotion of these grand and combined interests, 
consists precisely in that definite station which they 
find themselves to hold in the scheme of the Divine 
works, — and by the due fulfilment of all the duties 
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of which, they can alone prove themselves to be not 
** unprofitable servants,'' but efifective co-operators 
with God, and with the vast multitude of their fel- 
low-creatures, in carrying forward the boundless 
scheme, of which, though they cannot trace all its 
consequences, they yet feel themselves to be a part 
When this simple and enlarged view of the king- 
dom of God has been gained, — and, consequ^itly, 
when aU the arbitrary distinctions which more c<hii- 
monly enter into our conceptions of it have been re- 
moved, — ^how necessarily does it follow, — ^how inevi- 
table is the conclusion, that our definite station in 
life, — ^that place, with all its correspondent duties 
and powers, which distinguishes us individually 
from every other individual who holds a place among 
the rational creatures of God, — a place which has 
not been entirely our own choice, but which has 
come to us by the appointment of him to whom all 
the lots of all creatures are ^^ known from the b^in- 
ning to the end," — and by a conscientious and du- 
tifiil occupation of which, we can ^one prove our- 
selves to be efiicient members of the Divine govacn- 
ment,— must be the trust committed to us indivi- 
dually as subjects of the kingdom of God, — and 
that the object, therefore, after which, as consci- 
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entious and loyal subjects of that kingdom, we are 
bound to aim, — is the proper fulfilment of all the 
duties which are recommended to us as the occu- 
pants of that place ? 

At the same time, there is danger lest, in avoiding 
one species of limitation, we should faU into another 
of an opposite and not less pernicious kind ;— or 
that, in perceiving the errors which have resulted 
from too abstract and spiritual views of the interests 
of man, we should run into that opposite extreme 
^ch considers all his views as justly and appro- 
{Hnately bounded by merely vulgar and earthly in- 
terests. 

It hence becomes necessary that our views of the 
actual sts^on assigned us individually in life should 
be of a comprehensive nature ; — ^and the following 
short remarks may suggest the topics which are ne- 
cessary to be taken into account in forming a just 
estimate of its extent. 

In the first place, we are in the habit, — for the 
purpose of conducting our speculations with greater 
distinctness,— of speaking of the sphere of duties as- 
s^ned to us individually, as if it were SLjfiwed and 
imvarying object. But it must be kept in mind that 
life is not merely in its general aspects, but in rela-^ 
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tion to every individual, a flowing and constamllj- 
varying scene ;— our situation at one moment is tims 
but introductory to other changes that are about to 
ensue; — and it hence depends up(m the condoct 
whidi we observe at any one moment whether we are 
to enter with advantage on the succeeding alt^atkm 
to circumstances which is actuaUy in advance. This 
idea not only throws a great addition of new intenst 
upon our view of our individual stations, — but en- 
larges, to an almost indefinite extent, the idea whkji 
we ought to form of the influence of our actual phce; 
— and every man ought to feel, that his business » 
a subject of the Divine government, is so to condoct 
himself at all moments, that he may be prepared, 
by the successM discharge of the interests that are 
immediately before him, — ^for those more important 
alterations of circumstances which, as the subject of 
a progressive plan, he has reason, at all moments, to 
anticipate, — and by the actual occurrence of which, 
life IB made a varjring scene to every living soul. 

In the second place, we have said that the place 
in life assigned to each individual, — when considered 
in connexion with all his powers and opportunities, — 
is such as to give to him a distinct and well-defined 
sphere which is not occupied^ in precisely the same 
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circumgtances, by any other individual of the count- 
less myriads of creatures. But though this be true, 
and though there is thus, in the conditions of hu- 
man beings, the same infinite diversity of lots by 
which all the other productions of Divine wisdom 
are characterized, — ^insomuch, that of all the host of 
creatures no two will ever be found to have in aU 
respects corresponded in their lots, — still it is of im- 
portance to be kept in mind, that no man is entire- 
ly insulated from all relation to his fellow-men, or to 
die vast interests of the entire community of beings. 
On the contrary, our individual situations in life 
connect us with the rest of our fellow-creatures, — 
widi some by more intimate and with others by 
more distant and apparently less palpable relations ; 
—and hence no man is entitled to act solely for 
lumself, but with a view to the relations which bind 
him to the different individuab with whom, in the 
finely-adjusted scheme of Divine Providence, he has 
been connected in life. Hence a still farther en- 
Jwgement of the view which we are bound to take 
of our place in life, and of the duties which it im- 
poses ; — and hence the origin of aU the virtues which 
bmd us together as parents and children,— ^s neigh- 
bours and friends, — as members of the same social 
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community ,-»as partakers of the same famnan na- 
ture, — and inhabitants of the same wonderful woild. 
The cultivation of these virtues is, hence, an im- 
portant part of the object proposed to every mm 
as a subject of the kingdom of God. 

In the third place, Qod has so ordered the lot 
of every man in this world, that it is not soldy by 
active ewertUma^ — ^but often by passive weU-doingi 
that he can fulfil his part in life with perfect pro- 
priety ; — ^for it is notorious, that, do what we may, 
we have it not in our own power to give the current 
of events that direction which seems most accordant 
with our own schemes ;— -and to many individuab the 
greater portion of their lives is so ordered, that the 
endurance of hardship, and a contented bearing of 
poverty and of adverse and trying circumstances, m 
all their varieties and all their powers of oppression, 
seems to be the part which Divine Providence has 
appointed them to act. Indeed so much is this t 
part of the order of things in this world, that per- 
haps no individual has passed through any consi- 
derable portion of life without being called to the 
endurance of such trials ; — and that man certainly 
would form a very erroneous estimate of life, who 
should consider it as likely to be exempt, in so fiur as 
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his indiTidual history is concerned, from all possibility 
of such occurrences. Hence the origin of another set 
of most important virtues, — ^the virtues of patience, 
— of fortitude,— of resignation, — and of good hope 
in the provid^u^ of God ; — and hence also a great 
enlargement given to the notion which every man 
ought to form of the object proposed to him by his 
individual station in the Divine kingdom. 

There is, in the last place, one other consideration 
of pre-eminent importance upon this subject, — giv- 
ing to our idea of our individual places in life that 
comprehension, and simplicity, and unity of pur- 
pose whidi it is most desirable to secure for it,— - 
and without which, indeed, we must form a very 
errcmeous estimate of our actual destination and 
duty. 

Man is not simply a corporeal or sentient being, 
— but a spiritual, — an intellectual, — a moral, — and 
leligious being ; — ^that is to say, he is not merely 
connected with this world and its interests, but, by 
means of his higher and finer powers and sensibili- 
ties, he holds a relation to some higher and invisi^ 
Ue order ; — ^and hence his duty must be to do the 
work assigned him by his place in this world, not 
as if this world and ^< visible things^ limited all his 
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duties, but as a being who is preparing, by his dis- 
chaige of temporal affiiirs, for the evolution of a stOl 
higher interest which he has in greater, and, to him, 
now invisible scenes. 

We do not mean that these two interests are to 
be regarded as separate from each other ; — ^for this is 
precisely the error which all the views exhibited in 
this treatise are intended to remove. Indeed, by 
the distinction which we make between the visible 
and invisible, the material and the spiritual worlds, 
there are two obvious errors which, according to the 
different course of our inclinations and views, we are 
universally apt to commit. Either, on the one hand, 
we seek our supreme gqod and our object of pursuit 
solely in the spiritual and invisible world,— -or, on 
the other, we attach all our interest to the things 
of this life, and suppose that we have done all our 
duty when we have discharged present duties, as if 
they had no higher and fiiture relations. Indeed, 
while these two species of objects or interests are 
viewed as altogether distinct in their nature, it is 
impossible to avoid falling into one or other of these 
errors. But the true mode of considering them is 
not by attempting to reconcile them on the supposi- 
tion that in themselves they are altogether distinct. 
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but 4o take such a view of them as shows them to be 
the same scheme. under different aspects or mani- 
festations of it. 

Hence the duty of man, with regard to the affiurs 
of this world, is to do them, not as if he were merely 
a corporeal and sensitive being, but as a being who 
has, even in devoting himself to these duties, a con- 
nexion with a higher and invisible order of things ; 
— he must devote himself to the transactions of this 
life, not as a being whose religious feelings cannot 
be Uended with these, but as a being who has been 
empowered to manifest even his spiritual feelings by 
the manner in which he fulfils the most common 
duties ; — and thus, instead of sinking all the higher 
properties of his nature in an imbecoming attention 
to mere worldly interests, he is required rather to 
act so as to raise even temporal interests, by means 
of his highly-endowed nature, into portions of that 
vast scheme which unites, in one unbroken order, 
the interests of all portions of the Divine domi^ 
nions, — ^and which makes man himself, indeed, by 
means of his combined corporeal and spiritual na- 
ture, a representative of the union which holds to^ 
gether the affairs of both worlds. 

A just idea of this union of interests is necessary 
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fior andentandmg the train of thought by whidi the 
whcie of this treatifle is pervaded ;— and it is fnm 
this union, in the case of man, that the Tnrtues of 
£ylli, — and hope, — and heavenly-mindedness, — and 
all the allied and corresponding virtues which pre- 
suppose his reUuion to the invisible and spiritual 
kingdom, derive their origin. 



The preceding observations have been made for 
the purpose of showing, that, in limiting the ob- 
ject proposed to man, as a subject of the Divine 
kingdom, to the fulfilment of the duties assigned 
him by his flace in life, we are not d^rading that 
object to any vulgar or contracted rule ; — ^but that, 
on the contrary, when properly understood, it com- 
lanes intcarests which connect time with eternity, 
— the visible with the invisible world, — the cor- 
poreal and active powers of man with his sprituai 
md sentimental nature, — and which throw over the 
humblest afiairs of this worid something of the se- 
r^ie light of that universal kingdom of which man, 
by his combined corporeal and spiritual nature, is 
the representative. 

But it may now be said, if the station in U£e as- 
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dgiMMl to us indiyidually is of this important kind, 
and capable of being viewed under so many, — such 
extensive, — ^and such fine relations ;— does it not 
become a matter of much difficulty for the generali- 
ty of men to state with themselves what their true 
sphere of duty in life is, — and if they cannot do 
this, are they not still left in doubt as to the object 
really proposed to them as subjects of the Divine 
kingdom? 

The following hints are intended as notices of the 
answer which may be given to this question. 

In the first place. Providence has so arranged 
the lot of every man, that, provided his heart be 
ri^, that is to say, provided he be disposed to find 
out his duty and to devote himself to the discharge 
of it, he will find no difficulty whatever in under- 
standing what that duty really is. 

In the second place, it is true, however, that dif- 
ferent m&k succeed diffisrently in forming a com^ 
ple^ conc^rtdon of the duty imposed on them by 
tbdr jfLsLce in life. Some men fall sfacnt in the view 
which they take of the whole extent of their ob%a^ 
tbns; — and others, by an (q>posite error, seem to 
take it f(»r granted that they xte fitted for greater 
things tlian Nature and Providence ever intended 

6 
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than to accomplish ; — and the best-conditioiiedaab- 
ject of the Divine kingdom, is the man who has 
formed the most distinct and just ideas of his own 
powers and opportunities, and who sets himsdf to 
the discharge of bis duties with the firmest and most 
perseyering sjHrit. 

In the third place, it is also true, that so fine 
and manifold are the relations of even the hnmUest 
sphere assigned to man in this world, that, {nrovided 
his disposition to avail himself of its equabilities be 
in the best state, he will find abundant opportunity 
for the exerdse of all the seal and activity which he 
can put forth; — and it may accordingly be often 
observed in life, that an individual with apparently 
the poorest means, and in a very humble sphere, is 
a^ble of realizing an amount of good which places 
him, as an efficient subject of the Divine kingdom, 
far above the rank of those who, with much greater 
apparent opportunities, have not viewed them widt 
the same well-ordered feeling, or addressed them- 
selves to the improvement of them with the same 
conscientious perseverance. 

These observations might have afforded scope fer 
much interesting illustration, — ^but the plan of the 
Work only permits us thus incidentally to noticethem. 
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One concluding observation, however, demands 
particular attention. Every man has not only an 
inunediate but a remote object in life ;^-our exef* 
tions at any particular moment are intended to lead 
to some result which we regard as, the purpose of 
our struggle,^-or rather the whole' of life is thus ar- 
ranged into different portions, the results of one series 
being but means to the attainment of fiiture and 
more important ends,— while every man has some 
governing purpose^ to the attainment of which all 
his exertions are made subservient, or from the na- 
ture of which they derive their character. 

In this progressive pursuit some men have a 
nearer and some a more remote object before them ; 
— some a higher,^-others a lower;— but the pur- 
pose of Christianity is to point out to every man the 
highest of all objects, as the governing motive of his 
exertions, — ^that, namely, of conducting himself at 
3Q moments, — and amidst aU the changing and ap- 
parandy humble and temporary interests of this life, 
as becomes a being who, by means of his high and 
religious nature, is capable of considering himself as 
* ** subject of the kingdom of God ;''— of viewing 
this earth as one of those vast domains over which 
Ae moral subjects of the Divine empire are spread ; 

VOL., I. o 
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—and of endesYouring, consequentfy, so to dis- 
charge all the duties which this life presents to him, 
-—even the humblest and apparently least influen- 
tial^ — as becomes a being who is capable of cansi- 
dering all of them as parts of the task assigned hra 
by his Sovereign, — and by his proper dischaige of 
which he at once evinces his loyalty in his present 
sphere, and is advancing his preparation for the final 
enjoyment of a greater and more lasting trust 

The farther evolution of this idea will form the 
subject of the succeeding section. 



COMPLETION OF THE IDEA BESPECTING THE OB- 
JECT PROPOSED TO MAN AS A SUBJECT OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 

In this section we intend to answer a question 
which to some minds may seem naturally to result 
from the views of duty already exhibited, — ^though 
the explanations in the preceding paragraphs ou^ 
to be sufficient to preclude the question. 

If then, it may be said, the object proposed to 
man as a subject of the Divine kingdom be simply 
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the fulfilment of the duties of his peculiar place in 
life, is every man who devotes himself to a sedulous 
discharge of secular emplo]nnents, to be considered 
as having Ailfilled his duty to his Creator, though 
the idea of serving God, by such employment of his 
zeal, may never have entered into his thoughts ? 

Now, in order to evince more fully the fallacy 
of this suggestion, we must keep in mind, in the 
first place, what it is that we mean when we say 
that man is essentially and characteristically a reli- 
gious being. 

It is not meant by this assertion that he is merely 
capable occaHonally of feeling religious sentiments, 
or performing religious acts, — ^but that his entire 
nature is so constituted, that these religious senti- 
ments are capable of being mingled,'^ — and are in- 
tended by his Creator to be mingled, — ^with all the 
other exertions of his nature, whether .active,— or 
contemplative. 

It is the possession of these high feelings, not as 
occasiondl or insulated acts,— but as capable of 
modifying and pervading all the other parts of his 
nature, — that gives him his distinctive character, 
and pre-eminent place among the other creatures on 
the &ce of this earth ;— -for they, in so far as we 
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perceive, have no power of lifting their thoughts 
above the interests that immediately surround them, 
or of considering their enjoyments and occupations 
under any other aspect than as subservient to their 
present accommodation ; — ^but high, and pure, and 
grateful sentiments, originating in the view of all 
the wonderM arrangements by which he is sur- 
rounded, spring naturally up in the heart and 
imagination of man, when his nature is in that good 
and well-ordered state in which it was at all times 
meant to be ; — and he is a religious being, in the 
best, — ^and largest sense of that expression, — ^not 
because he can occasionally feel these sentiments,— 
or at intervals perform the actions which they dic- 
tate, — ^but because these highest feelings and senti- 
ments of his nature are capable of giving a tone to 
all the other acts and capacities of his constitution, 
whether intellectual,^-or moral,— or active,— or 
social. 

The entire nature of man, therefore, is not in any 
instance developed, so long as these religious feel- 
ings remain unexerted ; — and his whole powers only 
exhibit their due and appropriate expansion, when 
these peculiar, and characteristic, and pre-eminent as- 
pirations, pervade all the sentiments of his heart, — 
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and giye a character and tone to all the actions of 
his life, — and all the exertions of his understanding. 

But, in the second place, it is under this high 
and comprehensive aspect of his whole nature that 
man has been addressed by the Founder of our re- 
ligion ; — ^he never viewed him simply as an active,— 
or moral,^-or religious being ;^-but combining all 
these particular aspects into that one entire expres- 
sion which really constitutes the characteristic fea- 
ture of the human character, he spoke of him under 
the one grand attribute of a subject of ^^ the kingdom 
of God ;^ — he addressed himself to him as a being 
capable of looking abroad upon the wide face of na- 
ture as a grand domain, over which the supreme go- 
vernment of the Almighty is extended; — and, con- 
sequendy, as a being who is disposed to regard the 
Author of his being as " a sovereign'' to whose will 
he is bound to give allegiance, — and who has assigned 
him a definite part to act, by the proper discharge of 
which he may prove himself to be a loyal subject of 
his benevolent administration. 

In the third place, there are different characters 
under which God is represented by the imagination 
of man, in connexion with the duty which man owes 
to him ; — and all of which are derived from analo- 
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gies furnished by the functions or offices which ht 
obserres to be discharged by those who hold sta- 
tions of pre-eminent dignity among his feQow-crea- 
tures. 

Sometimes we are invited to yiew God as a Master; 
—and under this yiew our duty to him assumes the 
aq>ect of obedience to commands which have beoi 
issued by his supr^ne authority, and which his our 
business implicitly to obey. 

Under another and more endearing aspect, Grod is 
represented to us in Scripture, and indeed by the 
best feelings of our own hearts, as a Fathery^-'ift 
our heavenly Father, — ^who regards us all as Ms 
children, — and who is seeking, by his varied dispen- 
sations, whether of severity or of kindness, eventu- 
ally to lead us into that course of life which may 
most effectually train us for being heirs of Ibb 
heavenly kingdom. 

And under a still fiurther variety of aspect, Ood 
has been represented to us, — as a Sovereign who 
exercises a wise and good dominion over univer- 
sal nature ;— under whom we are entitled to con- 
sider ourselves as subjects occupjdng that por- 
tion of his dominions which is disclosed to us by 
the magnificent and beautiM arrangements of this 
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earth ; — and to whom, therefore, it is our duty to 
give that loyal and true allegiance which becomes 
the subjects of so great and good a Sovereign, — and 
the occupants of so rich a portion of his empire^ 

With respect to all of these modes of conceiving 
the character of God, — ^and his rdation to us, — ^it 
may be remarked, that as they are derived from 
analogies suggested by our peculiar nature, and the 
idations of the individuals of mankind to each 
other, — so are they all capable of being inter- 
dianged with each other in our acts of duty or of 
worship,— according to the feelings which we m^aa 
at any moment to express,— or the aspect of the 
Divine conduct by which we are, at particular times, 
most deeply impressed ; — and, lastly, that they all 
imply the rehgious and high sentimental constitu- 
tion of the human mind ; — and can only be made 
use of by a being, of whose nature these sentiments 
form not merely occasional acts, but are its pre-emi* 
nent and pervading feelings. 

In the fourth place, — ^in order, then, to answer the 
question proposed at the opening of this section, we 
have only to state, that the duty prescribed to man, 
in order that it may become, as done by him, a ser- 
vice to God, must not only be performed in all its 
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parts, but must be perfonned by him with the en- 
Hre fedings and characteristic sentiments and yiews 
of his mind ; — that is to say, it must be done by 
him as it becomes a being so constituted to perfinrm 
all his duties. 

This may be very simply illustrated by the onne- 
sponding conduct of Servants,— or Childr^i,— or 
Subjects, towards those who bear to them the rela- 
tions, — in so fiur as this world is concerned,— which 
these terms imply. 

Thus a Child cannot be considered as conducting 
himself with the propriety of a child, although he 
fiilfils all the commandments issued to him by his 
parent, if his obedience is not given with the find- 
ings of a child, or with that reverence and love 
which belong to him, whom he recognizes as his 
parent. 

Nor is a Servant entitled to be considered as ade- 
quately discharging his duty, though he fiiils not in 
the particular acts required of him, if he has no re- 
spect for the authority of hts master, nor any wish 
to give him a token of his obedience by the actions 
which he performs. 

Neither, in the same manner, is a Subject entitled 
to be considered as possessed of the entire and full 
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character denoted by that name, — even though he 
should do nothmg contrary to his duty of allegiance, 
—if he yet is actuated by no feelings of loyalty, nor 
has any respect, in his conduct, to the supreme au* 
thority under whose dominion he lives. 

Thus^ also, it is with the allegiance which as sub- 
jects we owe to God. If a man punctually fulfils 
the duties of his place in life, — ^but with no religious 
sentiment pervading and prompting his conduct, — 
if he thinks not of the service or allegiance which he 
owes to his Supreme Sovereign, — ^nor regards all the 
acts that compose his life as parts of the service ap- 
pointed him as an occupant of this portion of the 
Divine dominions; — ^then his duty, though punc- 
tually done, — ^is not characterized by the spirit which 
should have prompted it, — and cannot be viewed as 
a service done to the Being under whose sovereignty 
he holds his place, — and as whose subject he ought 
to consider himself, in the discharge of all his duties 

And if any man shall stiU insist that it matters 

little from what views the business is done, provided 

it be effectually discharged, the answer is, that it 

signifies much ; — ^for it is not done as it ought to be 

done -by a being so constituted, — ^having such fine 

and high capacities, — and capable of exalting all his 

o 2 
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actions, by a fiill employment of the fedii^ and 
powers committed to him, into the august dmacter 
of a service done by him to his supreme and legiti- 
mate Sovereign. 

The whole of this argument, then, proceeds on 
the idea, that man is a religious beii^ e^sentielbf 
and characteristically^ — ^not because, as we com- 
monly conceive this matter, he is capaUe cf occa- 
sionally feeling religious sentiments, or perfommi^ 
religious acts, — ^but because religious feelings make 
a constituent, and characteristic, and preeminent part 
of his entire constitution ; because they are intend- 
ed to pervade, and modify, and characterise aD the 
other acts and tendencies of his nature ;— ^-and be- 
cause his Aill character is not developed, nor, con- 
sequently, does he act in tlie entire character of a 
man, — ^till these pre-eminent powers are permitted to 
extend their pervading influence to the whole tenor 
of his life. 

And the conclusion of this reasoning is, that, as the 
object proposed to man, as a subject of the Divine 
kingdom, is the due discharge of the duties painted 
out to him by his peculiar place in life,— -these du- 
ties, however, are not done by him in the full cha- 
racter of a man, if they are merely viewed as subser- 
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vient to his own temporal and sensual advantage ; 
— and cannot, therefore, when so limited, be regard* 
ed as a service done by him to God. 

But, on the other hand, when these duties are 
done by him with a reference to the authority of his 
Creator, — as a subject of that empire which God ex- 
ercises over aQ creatures, — ^and as an occupant of 
this beautiAil and favoured portion of the Divine do- 
minions, — then a high consecration is given to even 
his most common actions ; — ^they are done as appoint- 
ments of his Sovereign ; — ^it is by the due discharge 
of them that he fulfils his part as an efficient mem- 
ber of the vast community of rational and active 
b^ngs with whom he is connected ; — ^and, when done 
in *^ this high and holy spirit,'' they become, in the 
strictest and most pleasing of all senses,-*a service 
done to his supreme Lord. 

So that, to use the words of Jeremy Taylor,-— 
^^ It becomes us to rememb^— -and adore God's 
goodness for it, — that he hath not <Hily permitted us 
to serve the necessities oi our nature, but hath made 
them to become parts of our duty. God is pleased 
to esteem it a part of his service if we eat <Nr drink, 
— 00 it be done temperately, and as may best pre- 
serve our h^th, — ^that our health may enable onai 
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services towards him ; — and there is no one minute 
of our lives (after we are come to the use of reascm^) 
but we are or may be doing the woA of God, evai 
then when we most of aD serve ourselves.'" 



CORKESFONDENCE BETWEEN THE FBECEDrNG VIEWS 
AND THOSE EXHIBITED BT CHBI8TIANITT SE- 
SFECTIN6 THE OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN, IK 
THIS LIFE, AS A SUBJECT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 

We have now fully evolved our idea respecting the 
object proposed to man, in order that he may ac- 
complish the purpose for which he has been called 
into being, and placed amidst the magnificent sce- 
nery, and the progressive changes of this subordinate 
portion of the Divine dominions ;«-and that object, 
we have seen, is simply, that he should fiilfil, with all 
his powers, the trust committed to him by his pecu- 
liar station in existence ; but, at the same time, with 
a constant view to the authority of that Sovereign, as 
whose subject he holds his place in life ; — so that, 
by this religious feeling diffiised over all his con- 
duct, even his most common occupations may be- 
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come a service of obedience offered to the gracious 
Father and Preserver of his spirit. 

In what remains of this portion of the work we 
have only to notice some considerations which may 
serve to reconcile this idea with certain general im- 
pressions which have become current in the world ; — 
and, in the first place, we naturally inquire how far 
this view of the object proposed to man coincides 
with the view of duty exhibited by the Founder of 
Christianity, — and by the peculiar genius of his re- 
ligion ? 

This particular topic, indeed, would open up a 
fine and most extensive field of observation, — ^but we 
intend only to ofier a few cursory and general re- 
marks. 

And, in the first place, the parable of " the talents^ 
naturally ofiers itself to our thoughts as one of the 
most beautiful coincidences which this subject pre- 
sents. This parable has always been felt to be one 
of the most striking and interesting which the Gos- 
pels contain ;— and, if we endeavour to state to our- 
selves what it is that has so particularly recom- 
mended that parable to the understandings and hearts 
of men, we shall perceive that its distinctive excel- 
lence consists in its having represented the trust 
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committed to the indiyidiudB of mankind, by thcs 
particular stations in this hfe, as a preparation fof 
the attainment of yet greater trusts, when the pro- 
gressive scheme of Proyidence, with respect to them, 
individually, shall be more fiilly disclosed. The hu- 
man heart seems always to have felt that this is ihe 
very condition on which we now hold our place in 
life, and are permitted to look forward to greater 
things in fiiture stages of our being ; — and this, ac- 
cordingly, is the idea which our Saviour has so strik- 
ingly suggested, when he represented the master as 
at last saying to his servants, ^^ Well done, good 
and faithM servants, ye have been faithfiil over a 
few things ; I will make you rulers over many things ; 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord."*^ 

But, in the second place, if from this particular 
instance of the wisdom of our Lord we turn our at- 
tention to the whole character of his own £site in 
life, we shall perceive the same idea to form the 
groundwork of all that Christianity, in exhibiting to 
us that life, has wished to suggest as the object 
proposed to the followers of Christ, that they may, 
like him, properly acquit themselves of the duty 
committed to them. 

Our Saviour, too, had a peculiar and definite sphere 
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(^ duty assigned him by his Father, — ^and his whole 
life was a continued contention with labour, and 
sorrow,— *-and privations, — and discouragements; — 
with apparently small means of attaining the great 
purpose for which he had been raised up, — ^with 
long years of obscure exertion, during which the suc- 
cess of his plans seemed very incommensurate to the 
grandeur of his designs ; — and at last, with suffer- 
ings which only gathered more fearfully around him 
as the scene of his earthly labours was about to close, 
and which finaUy terminated his connexion with time, 
without permitting him to bring his appointed work 
to any apparent conclusion. 

His course of life was thus no ideal scene, such 
as our imaginations and abstracted meditations some- 
times delight to represent it to us ; but it was the 
persevering labours of one who contended, like all 
other men, with the difficulties and toils of a pecu- 
liar and very discouraging condition, which had been 
especially assigned him by the providence of God ; 
-*-and it was because he felt that the full and exem- 
plary discharge of all the duties of that condition was 
the very object pointed out to him by the wisdom of 
God, that he so often spoke of " the work which had 
been given him to do,*" — and of that " day^ of la- 
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bour, during which every man must toil, because the 
night would soon come when no man can work. 

Our imaginations, indeed, as we have abeady 
hinted, are apt to place our Saviour in very differ- 
ent circumstances, and to represent him as moving 
among men with no accordance, in his Divine Cycl- 
ings, with the common sufferings and toils of this 
world; but the actual story of the evangelical 
writers presents us with a scene of a very different 
kind ; — and the purpose of these delineations of the 
life and history of Christ is evidently to teach us, 
that, as the Pattern of all virtue was thus doomed to 
a life of severe and discouraging labour, in the ful- 
filment of that great and peculiar task which was 
given him to accomplish,— each of his followers, also, 
has his subordinate sphere, by the faithful occupa- 
tion of which only he must expect to follow his Mas- 
ter, as a true subject of the kingdom of God. 

This idea might be illustrated by many additional 
and interesting observations ;— *but, instead of avail- 
ing ourselves of these, we proceed, with the same 
view, to notice some particular exhortations of the 
sacred writers, which have frequently been sup- 
posed to suggest ideas different from those we are 
endeavouring to establish ; but which are, in truth. 
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in most beautiful agreement with the whole train 
of reasoning by which this treatise is pervaded. 

Our attention, then, is naturaUy solicited, in the 
first place, by the very beautiful exhortation given 
by our Lord, while rebuking all inordinate anxiety 
respecting the fiiture events or possible advant- 
ages of this world, when he thus concluded his re- 
marks :— " But seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all other things shaQ be 
added unto you.^^ 

This exhortation has very generally been sup« 
posed to direct the attention of mankind to a sphere 
of interests altogether distinct from that of the com- 
mon duties and occupations of thb world ; — awhile, at 
the same time, by an inconsistency which cannot, 
at first sight, be easily accounted for, it seems to 
promise the enjojrment of temporal advantages to 
those who direct their entire ambition to interests of 
a very different and entirely insulated kind. 

The truth is, however, that our Saviour, in the 
passage with which this verse is connected, is re- 
buking the disposition, so common among men, to 
make themselves uneasy respecting the attainment 
of Aiture advantages, on which their hearts have 
fixed, — and reminding them, that even ^^ the lilies of 
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the fielcT and ^^ the fowls of heaTen^ are bountifany 
cared for by the good providence of God, he sug- 
gests, by this beautifiil illostraticm, that, as CTery 
creature has its assigned place and appropriate destiny 
in lifo, — man ought to consider himself, — ^for ^ he 
is much better than they ,^— under that truly grand 
character which his religious nature has given hhn, 
namely, as a subject of that kingdom which God 
exercises over all intelligent creatures ; — and that, 
consequently, without being too anxious about whal 
may be his fiiture condition in this world, he should 
make it his chief study to act at all times at a 
subject of the kingdom of God,— or, as he himsdf 
has expressed it, to ^^ seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,^ — ^because that is the surest 
method of obtaining all the true good, even of a 
temporal kind, that is competent to our peculiar 
conditions. 

In truth, this exhortation of our Lord points out 
01^ of the most valuable and excellent of all the 
rules of good conduct. Men make themselves un- 
easy about a thousand things which they fancy are 
necessary to secure their hapjoness during future 
periods of their lives ; — ^but God has hiddeoi fiom 
every man the series of changes through which he 
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has yet to pass ; — ^yet he has not failed to give to man 
a sure rule for the direction of his conduct, — and 
that rule is precisely what is suggested by our Sa- 
viour in the words under consideration. The duty 
of man is simply to consider himself at all moments 
as a servant or subject of God ;— -to ask himself, con- 
sequently, what seems to be the duty required of him 
under the peculiar circumstances in which, at any 
moment, he is placed ? and, resolutely following this 
feeling of his own conscience through all the suc- 
cessive portions of his Ufe, to rest in the assiurance 
that he is thus not only best fiilfiUing his duty, but 
is actually best seciuing for himself all the real tem- 
poral good which, by the law of his nature, and ac- 
cording to the appointed course of his destiny, he is 
qualified to attain. ^^ Seek first,^ says oiu: Lord, 
^^ the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all other things shaQ be added unto you.^ 

Another passage of the same kind may be made 
the subject of a short explanation. " Whether,^ 
says the Apostle, •* ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.'' 

This passage also, like the preceding, has been ex- 
plained as if it enjoined that we should live, by our 
hearts and imaginations, in a world altogether dif- 
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ferent from the present, and replete with interests 
and satisfactions of a higher and more spiritual 
kind; — ^while, by an inconsistency similar to that 
which we noticed when commencing our explanation 
of the former passage, it supposes us stiU to be 
participating of temporal enjojrments, and taking a 
part in ordinary occupations. 

The truth is, that the grand soiurce of all the er- 
rors which have insinuated themselves into the com- 
mon modes of interpreting such passages, is to be 
found in the entire separation which we make be- 
tween ^^ the kingdom of God^ and the emplojnhents 
and interests that are assigned to man as an inhabit- 
ant of this world. But it ought to be evident, that 
the object of every system of sound doctrine must 
be, not to destroy our relish for common duties, but 
to diflbse over them a more sacred and august cha- 
racter. 

" Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do,'' means simply, according to the obser- 
vations which form the substance of this whole 
treatise, that we ought to do all the ordinary and 
most common duties of life under an impression 
that we are subjects of the Divine kingdom ;— and 
that the due fulfilment of these duties is the part 
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given us to do as loyal and faithM subjects ; — ^that, 
consequently, we should view all such duties as a 
service done to our Sovereign ;— and should thus 
raise them from the humble and ignoble character 
of mere means of securing earthly gratifications, into 
the noble and sacred character of testimonies of our 
obedience and loyal inclination to do in all things 
the will of God. Such I conceive to be the obvious 
meaning of the passage ; — and, in this sense, it ob- 
viously corresponds with the whole train of discus- 
sion by which this treatise is pervaded. " Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.'' 

The same style of exposition might be applied 
to those passages of Scripture which seem to recom- 
mend negligence, or a low estimate of the value, of 
the goods of this world, — such as, — " Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth,'' — ^^ take no thought 
for the morrow,*" — " be carefiil for nothing,''— and 
many others of the same kind. The same general 
remark, however, is applicable to them all. It is a 
mistake to suppose that they direct the attention of 
men from the affairs of this world to invisible and 
visionary scenes ;— they only direct us not to consi- 
der the things of time as terminating in themselves ; 
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tliey rebuke undue anadety lespectmg the at- 
tainment of earthly goods ;— or they mculcate trust 
in the beneficent providence of God ; — but all diis 
is very different £rom supposing them to intimate 
that the object proposed to man as a subject c£ the 
Divine kingdom lies amidst any different order of 
interests from those which make up the sphere of 
his present occupations ; — ^they only enjoin him not 
to be influenced by a worldly spirit, but to view aU 
things in relation to the governing care of Provi- 
dence, and in relation also to those fiiture disclo- 
sures of the universal plan, of which present appeser- 
ances are but a part suited to the sendent and ac- 
tive nature with which, as an inhabitant of this earth, 
man is endowed. 

There are, however, in the third place, some pas- 
sages of Scripture which are commonly quoted as 
enjoining the virtue of " heavenly-mindedness ;''-^ 
imd which seem to suggest an idea of the duty re- 
quired of man, not exactly coinciding with that whidi 
we have been endeavouring to present. 

Such are the following : — " Set your affecticms 
on things above, not on things of the earth,'' — 
^^ look not at the things which are seen and tem- 
poral, but at the things which are imseen, and which 
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are eternal.'^ These passages seem all to inculcate 
lieaveiily-mindedness, — a grace or tirtue, the very 
name of which seems to suggest something peculiarly 
beautiful and pleasing, — ^and the exposition of which 
has accordingly been a favourite subject with devo- 
tional writers of all times. It becomes necessary, 
then, to state, in a very few words, what is the pre- 
cise idea suggested by this term,— or what we are 
to understand by a man'^s being heavenly-minded. 

Does it mean that he is to become visionary and 
abstracted in his views, — to consider the affairs of 
this world as below his notice, — and to dwell, by a 
ceaseless effort of his imagination, among scenes and 
interests of which he can form no distinct conception, 
and which have only a tendency to lessen his attach- 
ment to all worldly pursuits P 

Or does it not rather mean, that he is, even in the 
discharge of the duties of his station in this world, 
to view himself habitually as a " subject of the 
kingdom of God;'' — consequently, to consider these 
interests and the pursuits connected with them as the 
sphere of duty assigned him in his present place in 
that kingdom ; — ^not, however, to view these interests 
and pursuits as terminating in themselves, but as 
portions of a greater and more extensive plan in 
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which also he has a ftitare interest ; — and, conse- 
quently^ to address himself to the discharge of al 
present duties, with his religious nature in Aill ope- 
ration as directed to them, and to consider th^n aH 
as leading him, by hb fiuthfiil attention to than, to 
those ftiture interests to which they are subsidiary ; 
— and of which, as parts of one grand scheme, ihey 
form but aportion suited to his present powers? 

This is evidently the true meaning of the phrase; 
— and this also is the beautiful view given by our 
Lord when he taught us to conader ourselves as 
the servants of a Master who has given to each ci 
us hb ^^ talent^ in this world, that by being ^< fiuthfbl 
in a little,**^ in our present station, we may approve 
ourselves worthy of a greater trust when the scheme 
of Providence shall, with respect to each of us, be 
more fiilly developed. 

The two modes of conception are essentially dis- 
tinct, and lead to very different results. — ^The former 
insulates us from temporal pursuits,— degrades them 
in our estimation^ — and produces a visionary and 
vague state of the affections and thoughts. The 
latter gives to temporal pursuits a nobler, a high- 
er, and more sacred character, — it throws on them 
the light of a purer and better world,^— presents them 
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to us as parts of one grand plan, which is hereafter 
to be disclosed in its greater portions, when our na- 
ture shall have received a corre^nding enlarge- 
ment, — and thus disposes us to view ourselves, in 
discharging these present duties, as offering the best 
token which we are at present capable of giving, of 
our allegiance to Gknl, — and most effectually quali- 
fying ourselves for a higher station, when his king- 
dom shall more fiilly evolve its provisions. 

There are, lastly, many passages of Scripture 
which inculcate " Imitation of God ;'' — and these, 
too, have been the subjects of similar errors in the 
method of expounding them. 

God is known to us only by his dispensations ;— « 
and if we attend to the connexion in which the pas- 
sages inculcating ^^ imitation^ of him stand with the 
preceding train of observation in the books of Scrip- 
ture, we shall, in every instance, find that they incul- 
cate, not a visionary aspiration after the incompre- 
hensible and abstract attributes of the Divine nature, 
--"but such ^^ an imitation of him^ as may conform 
our conduct to the plan of his actual dispensations. 
We are required to be " like him,'' — good and for- 
bearing to all men,— merdfti] even to those who 

have offended; — ^pure in heart, as he is " holy, and 
VOL. i^ p 
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just, and righteous,^ — and disposed also, like him, 
to convert evil into good. 

In every instance, therefore, these exhortations 
enjoin, not an abstraction from the things of life, 
but a zealous and affectionate attention to them, as 
manifestations of the plans of (rod, for the regula- 
tion of our conduct;— and our ^^ imitation'^ of him, 
accordingly, can only be genuine when it thus dis- 
poses us to take an enlarged view of his ways, that we 
likewise may, in all things, conform to the same plan. 

From all these observations, it is plain, that 
though there is a visionary system of human duty 
current in the worlds and among expound^s of 
our faith, founded on the assumption of a complete 
separation between the kingdom of God and the in- 
terests and arrangements of the present life, — ^yet 
not only the spirit of our faith, as exhibited in the 
life of Christ, but the particular exhortations which 
occur throughout the Sacred Books, are in beautifiil 
agreement with that view of " the object proposed 
to man as a subject of the kingdom of God,^ which 
it has been the business of the Author to exhibit 
in this work ; — and especially in that portion of it 
to which the preceding illustrations more immedi- 
ately belong. 
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WHAT WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY THE VIRTUES 
OR GRACES. 

The principle we have been endeavouring to es- 
tablish in this part of the work is this, — ^that the ob- 
ject proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
God, is the due fvilfilment of the duties of that pe- 
culiar station which he holds in life, and by which 
he is distinguished &om all the other beings who, 
like himself, have a place in this portion of the Divine 
dominions, — ^and is enabled to become an efficient 
instrument in promoting the development of the 
grand scheme which Divine Providence, by the 
united exertions of all creatures, is carrying for- 
ward. 

But this object must be understood in a compre- 
hensive sense, — ^as including not merely the secular 
duties assigned to each individual, but his own 
powers, as distinguished &om those of all ether 
beings, for the due Mfilment of these duties ; — and 
hence, we are naturally led to state, that in order 
that the duties of our peculiar station in life may be 
completely and duly fulfilled, they must not be done 
merely in a perfunctory manner, but with all those 
dispositions in fiill exercise which are either best 
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adapted for giving to the outward duties thdr most 
complete fulfilment, or for investing thdr exercise 
with the most becoming and attractive aspect. 

This may be finely illustrated by the eTamiJe of 
the different modes in whidi, in so fiv as regards 
mere earthly relations, the various duties of a difld, 
—a servant,— or a subject, may be performed by 
those on whom these obligations are Imiding, — 
according to the difierent tempers or dispositions of 
mind with which the same external conduct may be 
accompanied, — and firom which it derives its charac- 
ter and expression. 

Thus a child, in order to discharge most com- 
pletely and effectually the duties incumbent on him 
in the character of a child, must not only obey all 
the commandments of his fiitherv— but must do them 
with the fiill alacrity, — and the unfagned del^t of 
his mind ; — and a most important difference will be 
perceptiUe in his filial eonduct, according as hefiuk 
to display these dispositions,-— or sets himsdf to the 
discharge of his duties with their, influence in faJl 
operation. In the. one case he may indeed perform 
an the external actions incumbent on. him as a 
child, but his obedience will be cold and unattrac* 
tive ;— in the other, he will invest his conduct, as an 
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exptessionjsf internal good-^will, with the character 
of a delightful ofibring of reverence or of love. 

In the same manner, a servant may eiiher simjdy 
diBcharge the duties incumbent on him in that capa- 
city, and give no reason to complain that he has 
been neg%ent and unfaithfiil^-— or he may enter 
on his service with joy^ilness and alacrity ;—iand 
may thus seem to take from his station the mere 
character of a hard labour, and invest it with the en- 
gaging aspect of a service of heartfelt satisfaction. 

It is the same with the duty paid by a subject 
to a sovereign ;^^hat duty may be so fulfilled as to 
leave no ground for complaint that the person pay- 
ing it has Mled in the performance of the actions 
imposed on him as a subject ; — ^yet ' he may have 
none of that loyal attachment and hearty co-opera- 
tion with the plans of his Sovereign, which would 
have rendered his obedience a testimony of pure and 
loyal affection ;— or he may, by thus entering will- 
ingly and cheerfully into the service of his Lord,— 
not only pay him the obedience of his outward 
conduct, — ^but bring his whole man, his heart, and 
understanding, and every power which he possesses, 
into the discharge of the duty which belongs to him 
as a snbjeet. 
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Now, it has been fonneriy stated that the aspects 
under which the Supreme Governor of the woAd 
manifests himself to us, are in every instance suited 
to the peculiar conceptions which force themselves 
on us firom our earthly relations; — and that it is 
hence either as our heavenly Father , — or as our Sur 
preme Master and Lord,— or as our Governor and 
King, that our obedience is paid to him ; — and, in- 
deed, that it is only under these, or some otheramu 
logons characters similar to these, that we are at aU 
capable, firom our peculiar powers of understand- 
ing and imagination, of forming any concepticNi, 
either of the relation in which he stands to us,-— or 
of the corresponding duties which we owe to him. 

From the preceding illustrations, however, as to 
the best mode of discharging the duties incumbent 
on an earthly child,— or servant,— or subject, it is 
evident, that, in order to discharge our duty to our 
heavenly Father, — our Supreme Master, — or our 
Almighty Sovereign, in the most perfect, — and en- 
tire, — and attractive manner, — in the manner, in 
short, suitable to our whole nature, — ^we must not 
only perform certain external actions corresponding 
to these relations, but we must bring the fiiU 
powers of our internal nature into play ;— and must 
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thus present not merely a forced or perfunctory ser- 
vice, but the offering of a willing heart, luid.of a 
pure and cheerful mind. 

If we do not bring our whole man,— our internal 
powers and sentiments as well as our external con^ 
duct, — ^into the service of our Master, — ^we not only 
offer to him a cold and lifeless obedience,— but 
we fail to pay him such a service as is required 
by a being gifted with such powers, — and distin- 
guished by such a nature as that which appro- 
priately belongs to us; — ^for it is not a portion 
merely of our whole man that he requires of us, — 
but the effective and full co-operation of all our 
powers as beings who have not only a corporeal but 
a spiritual nature, and whose service can only be 
adequately and appropriately discharged when the 
complete fabric of our constitution is employed in 
the actions which we profess to perform. 

If, on the other hand, we thus bring our entire 
powers into operation in all acts of duty, — ^not only 
performing an external action suited to our station, 
but accompanying that action with the sentiments 
and dispositions &om which it ought to spring, and 
of which it is the appropriate expression, — then our 
service becomes not merely more animated and en-- 
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gaging than without dus ccM>peration it could hare 
been, but it becomes more gentrine and true^ — ^bong 
such as it becomes a being so gifted to offer to the 
beneficent Creator firami whom all his powers are de- 
nred, — and to whom, therefore, he is bound to pay 
the fiill and unforced offering of all his aflfections 
«id feelings. 

We are now in a condition to form a satisfiuTtory 
idea respecting the nature of what are commonly 
called the mrtvieB or graces of the Divine lifb. 

These terms evidently denote those internal dis- 
positions, of a becoming, and useful, and dignified 
kind, firom which die external conduct of man, in 
particular instances, is presumed to proceed, and 
from which that conduct derives its life,— -its cha- 
racter, — ^and its appropriate expression. 

These internal dispositions or feehngs are de- 
signated by a peculiarly expressive and beautiful 
name when we denominate them the grfxces ,*— they, 
in fact, give to our style of acting, in so fiEu: as the 
outward eye can observe it, its peculiar laveUnesa 
and chcmn ; — ^they are like life breathed into a body 
which, witiiout such influence, would have been dead 
and inexpressive ; — they are as a ^^ crown of gl(»fy,^ 
and a ^^ diadem of life,'' shedding beauty, and dig- 
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nity, «id grandenr over the wkole man m whose heart 
they habituidly reside ;— -and as they spring from 
the exercise of the highest and noblest of our powers, 
— those sentimental and prophetic powers which ally 
us most immediately with that invisible and myste- 
rious world, of which all external thii^ are but the 
visible signs, — they hence seem, wherever they re- 
side in active energy, to give to the human charac- 
ter an ewpressian of dignity almost above that of 
ordinary mortahty,— and to approximate it to the 
q^iritual excellence of those subjects of God who 
have always << delighted to do his pleasure.^ 

Such, then, is the nature and true idea of, the vir-^ 
tuesoT graces; — ^they are those internal dispositions 
ftonai which outward conduct is presumed to proceed, 
—those permanent expressuma of sentiment and 
feeing with which external conduct is invested, — 
tod without whidi, — as its principle and life, — it 
ofl^ to us not a true picture of human nature, as 
constituted by its Creator, — ^but a cold and lifeless 
semblance of a portion only of that nature, — divest- 
ed of its af^ropriate truth, — and energy, — and ex- 



But then, thie tendency of the human mmd to 
fimn abstractions or gener^dixalicms,—- that is to say, 
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to break down any subject of contemplation into 
distinct parts, — and to reason respecting these as if 
they were substantial and living existences,-^ ten- 
dency which has pervaded and perverted the whole 
of human knowledge,— *here manifests itself in one 
of its most striking forms, — and must be particularly 
attended to, if we would form a clear conception of 
the true nature of the virtues or graces ; — and espe- 
cially, if we would guard ourselves against the errors 
which, in viewing this portion of our nature, have 
crept into the discourses and reasonings of by £ir 
the greater niunber of the authors who have treated 
of the virtues. 

In one word, the virtues or graces have been 
viewed, by means of this generalizing or abstracting 
power, as if they were distinct and substantial exist- 
ences, rather than mere dispositions or exertions of 
our rational and thinking part; — ^they have been 
invested with abstract and general names; — ^they 
have been stated as things respecting which dis- 
tinct and separate processes of reasoning might be 
conducted ;— and a distinction has thus been made 
between the internal and ewtemal man ; — :between 
feeling and action^ — ^between the virtues or graces, 
and the outward conduct which is their symbol or 
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expression^-^as if these two portions of our nature 
were not merely different aspects or expressions of 
one undivided being, — but entirely insulated ex- 
istences, possessing a separate nature, and capable 
of being made the subject of distinct reasonings. 

A similar abstraction we formerly found to per- 
vade the reasonings of men respecting the different 
aspects into which they have divided the great do- 
mains of the kingdom of Gbd ; — ^it is by a similar 
process of thought, too, that, instead of regarding 
man himself as a being possessed of an imdivided 
nature, which, however, possesses the capability of 
being viewed either as simply sentient or simply in- 
telligent, — authors have very generally decomposed 
his nature into two distinct and dissimilar sub- 
stances ; — ^and it is by a farther operation of the 
same abstracting power, that even his internal 
powers have been stated as distinct from the spiri- 
tual substance to which they belong, — and have 
been treated as forms, respecting which distinct pro-, 
cesses of reasoning might be conducted. 

Hence the many treatises respecting the internal 
lifcj — and the various forms into which our internal 
dispositions or graces might be arranged; — Whence 
the favourite method with some authors, when tre^t- 
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ing of morals, has been to state, first, the c^ntoal 
or internal cBspositkm,— and dien the external fonni 
in which these dispositions manifest themsdTes ;— 
and hence, in one word, the grand source of the 
perplexity,— and ooofiision, — and perpetual contra- 
diction,— ^e miserable limitation of yiew,— isnd the 
singularly imsatisfiirtory exposition of the beauti- 
ful order of nature as it actually exists in the hu- 
man constitution,*— by which the worics of almost all 
moralists are pervaded, and by whidi the most fi^ 
miliar ideas of mankind on these subjects have be- 
come perverted and obscure. 

Now, it is perfectly true, that the abstractions of 
which we have been speaking are often of great use 
in familiar discourse,— or in the exposition of po- 
pular tcfpcs ; — that, indeed, they are derived^ at 
least in some instances in whidi they have been 
found to have obtained very general circulation, 
from aspects of human nature which o£fer them- 
selves spontaneously, as distinct subjects of thought, 
to the view of all men ;— *and that, provided we do 
not make them the foundation of our philoso[AicaI 
views of man or nature, they may be employed widi 
great advantage in the common intercourse of life. 

But, th^, though thus useM for ccnnmon pur- 
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poses, — ^we should never forget that we are admit- 
tfaig them into a sphere to which they are by no 
means a{^px>priate, when we employ them as axi- 
oms of speculative or philosophical disquisition ;-— 
and that, being not true exhibitions of the order of 
nature, but only convenient abstractions formed tor 
the purposes of human life, — or of ordinary thought, 
—they must give an errcmeous turn to all sp<?cula- 
tions which presuppose their substantial reality, or 
adopt them as correct portraitures of the actual con- 
stitution of human nature, or of the o(rder amidst the 
wonderful provisions of which that nature is placed. 
The great seor^t, in short, of time philosojdiizing, 
is to unite^ and combine, and* simplify views whidi, 
in ordinary speculation and discourse, are divided 
into distinct and insulated masses ;^-^nd this is the 
only species of ^ilosophy that will either give a 
beautiAil and delightftd consistency to our views, 
—or that will enable tis to relieve ourselves from 
the many contindicfao&is and perplexities which must 
result from the opposite deductbns, suggested by 
speculations, founded, as their primary principles, 
on merely abstract imd arbitrary definitions,- such 
as those by which almost the whole extent of human 
sdence is at present overrun. 
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In short, it is mardy by a process of abstraetioA 
that the virtues have been separated firom the Hy- 
ing principle of which they are manifestations,— or 
^^ the intemaT life of man distinguished from the 
outward conduct which is the expression of diat life. 
Man exists not in this fragmentary and divided con- 
dition, but as one being j whose nature manifests it- 
self under different aspects and by distinct powers, 
—^sometimes as merely sentient and corporeal, — > 
and sometimes as purely spiritual and sentimen- 
tal ; — at other times, as a compound, uniting these 
different expressions, — but at all times as one being^ 
and only existing or acting in his true character, when 
he brings the united force of all his principles, — his 
internal feelings and his external powers, — into the 
performance of any action to which tUs exhibition 
of his peculiar energies is appropriate. 

We formerly noticed that mjan is not to be viewed 
as a religious being, simply because he can at times 
abstract his thoughts from earthly interests, and di- 
rect them to higher and more spiritual views ; — and 
far less because he can occasionally perform certain 
solemn actions which are expressions of his rever-^ 
ence or devotion for unseen and superior beings ; — 
but because he has beep so constituted, that a fine 
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perc^tion of the high connexion in which all earth-^ 
ly objects and interests stand with some greater and 
purer order of existences, — and with forms of being 
which are to be more completely evolved in future 
stages of the providential dispensations of God^ en^ 
ters into all his views of present objects, and gives a 
character and expression to every thing around him 
and within him ; — ^because, consequently, he can- 
not divest himself of the hopes and the fears, — 
the joys and the sorrows, — the high aspirations and 
the sense of ^' exceeding riches^ belonging to these 
aspirations which originate in this grand constitution 
of his religious frame ; — and because, as a conse- 
quence of all this, he only acts in his true, — ^and en^ 
tire, — and undivided^ — as well as in his highest,— 
and most characteristic, — and appropriate character, 
— when he states himself, in all that he does, or 
thinks, or intends, as a " subject of the Moral So- 
vereignty of God,*^ and orders all his actions on the 
same plan, — and gives to all of them the character 
which this view of his relation presents to him. 

It is by a similar process of simplification and 
combination that the only just and satisfactory view 
which the present subject of our contemplation ad- 
mits of can be attamed; — ^and, accordingly, the 
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principle which the Author is anxious to establish 
in this section is, that the virtues or graces are not 
to be viewed as distinct or insulated substances or 
forms, — ^but merely as ^eneroMzoHons useful for 
the purposes of ordinary discourse ; — ^that they are, 
in their actual and living operation, but exhibi- 
tions of the internal and sentimental part of man, 
giving form, and direction, and character to the ac- 
tions that, in his external conduct, more directly 
meet our eye, — and are the visible symbols of these 
inward dispoidtions; — and that, hence, they have all 
an ultimate relaticm to that external conduct in whidi 
they terminate, — of which they are the movers, — 
and with which they are connected, not simply as 
the harmonieing exertions of two entirely difler- 
ent and insulated substances, but as the united 
and varying exhibitions of one fine organization, 
which, whether viewed as chiefly corporeal, or as more 
purely intelligent and spiritual, is yet the consti- 
tution of (me and the ssune being, manifesting itsdf 
under different aspects, according as we contemplate 
it by our sentient or by our intellectual powers. 

The virtues or graces, thai, are not distinct or 
insulated substances or forms, but merely abstrac- 
tions formed for ccmimon use, and subservient to 
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common adyaixtage;-'^they have no separate or sub* 
stantial exkteice ;— -they have in all instimces a re- 
lation to action ;*— and can only be exemplified in 
actual ccmduct, of which they are the prime mov- 
ers, and which is to them their exponent or visible 
manifestation. 

Sunple as this statement may seem to be,-— and 
little worthy of being made Ae subject of such 
lengthened discussicm, — it is in fact the opposite 
error which has been the most fertile source of the 
perplexities that have pervaded the speculations of 
philosophers and moraUsts;^-and a just and satis- 
factory view of the actual arrangements of nature, in 
regard to our moral constitution and moral duties, 
cannot be expected till this simple and combined as- 
pect of forms, which, in common use, have been se- 
parated and set in opposition to each o Aer, has been 
made familiar to us. 

The two following remarks seem important for 
giving a more ^x)mplete view of the nature of die 
virtues. 

In the first place, that, being only descriptive of 
particular modes or habits of acting, they some- 
times have a reference more especially to those 
internal feeMngs which are the first movers of 
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omduct, — as in the instances of faith, — ^hope, — 
piety,— 4ove, — ^pity, &c. In other instances, they 
are descriptiye rather of those external actions by 
which conduct is terminated and its character mani- 
fested,— -as in the case of the virtues of temperance, — 
industry,— chastity, — and so forth. Sometimes they 
express not simply either internal or external a^ects 
of conduct, but a mixed character of action combin- 
ing both these peculiarities, — as seems to be the 
case when we speak of kindness,— beneficence, — 
mercy, — ^forgiveness, — sympathy, — and almost all 
the virtues which relate to our good conduct towards 
our fellow-men. And, on other occasions, we give 
different names to the same general virtue or grace, 
— according as we are disposed to view it, in its par- 
ticular aspects, either as more immediately connected 
with our spiritual or with our corporeal part, — as 
when the general virtue of repentance is designated 
sometimes as contrition, — ^humiliation,-*remorse ; — 
and, at other times, as regeneration,— amendment, — 
and so forth. In all cases, however, it is plain, diat 
the virtues are but generalixations of particular as- 
pects of conduct, and not distinct existences which 
can be separated from conduct, or can have any value 
but as they relate to it, and are manifested by it. 
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In the second place, the virtues presuppose pecu- 
liar aspects of the general situation of man in this 
woiid, — and derive their value and appropriateness 
from their conformity with these peculiar aspects. 
Thus there is one set of virtues which flow from the 
consideration of the condition of man, as a being 
who, though acting amidst the visible scenes of 
this earth, has yet sentiments and hopes that ally 
him with the order and interests of an invisible and 
higher life ;— these are the virtues of faith, — ^hope, 
—piety, — ^reverence for the character of God, — ^zeal 
for his glory in the world, — charity in its most com- 
prehensive sense, as uniting him not only with men, 
but with the whole intelligent family of the Creator, 
and inspiring him with a beUef that he shall yet be 
more perfectly united with them. 

There are other virtues which are founded solely 
on his relation to the other beings, of a nature si- 
milar to his own, with whom he is associated in this 
world, — and to whom he is related as a child of the 
same great family. Such are the virtues of benefi- 
cence, — sympathy for the sufferings of those who 
are in distress, — ^forgiveness of injuries that have 
been done to himself, — and mercy, — or a spirit of 
forbearance and pity towards those who have been 
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led into error, or have yidded to die comiiHm fitiil- 
ties of hiunan nature. 

Other yirtues, again, relate to the condition of 
man chiefly as a being who is conscioos of goik, — 
and who feels himself to be a subject of what has be^i 
expressively called ^^ the kingdom of graoe^ iqpon 
earth ; — these virtues are, humility,—- contritions- 
penitence, — ^trust in the prmnised fingiveness of 
Gbd, — and a zealous endeavour to act as a psrdim- 
ed and regenerated being. 

Another set of virtues are derived from that par- 
ticular aspect of the condition of man, in which he 
appears chiefly as a creature who is exposed to suf- 
fering, — and who must pass through many scenes 
of toil and of sorrow ;^hese vittues are content- 
ment, — ^patience, — ^resignation, — and devout trust in 
the &vouring providence of God. 

A very important set of virtues have their found- 
ation in that aspect of the condition and nature of 
man, in which he appears as a being, who, with 
many high powers and principles, — ^has also many 
lower propensities, — and who is continually in dan- 
ger of being led aside from his best interests, am) 
from the highest and happiest state of his nature, by 
the solicitation of mean and degrading appetites. 
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The virtues founded on this aspect of his nature are 
designated by the general terms, temperance,— firu* 
^ty, — chastity,— self-command, — and so forth. 

Lastly, there are virtues which have a reference to 
the condition of man, as a being who is inTolved in 
I secies of constantly-varying and progressive inte. 
rests,— and of whom much strenuous labour, and 
contention with the circumstances of his lot, are re- 
quired. The virtues founded on this aspect of his 
condition are, fortitude, — ^vigilance,— perseverance, 
—and happy anticipations of future results, from 
the good and wise appointments of Providence. 

The same general observation, however, is appli- 
cable to alt these orders and varieties of virtues ;— 
namely,— that they are not distinct existences or 
forms, — ^but only general expressions of modes of 
cowdwo^,— having in every instance a relation to ac- 
tion,-.-and only capable of being manifested, or ren- 
dered of any avail, by being ultimately transferred 
to conduct. 

It is not the purpose of the Author to enter into 
any minute examination of these di£Perent orders of 
graces or virtues,— or to endeavour to recommend 
than to the cultivation of his readers, by any exhi- 
bition of their excellence, or apprcqpriateness to the 
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conditioii of man ; — ^he merely aims at giving a just 
idea of the nature of the virtues in general, — and 
espedaDy, at correcting the common mistake, found- 
ed on the general and abstract names applied to the 
graces, that they are distinct and insulated exist- 
ences, which can be separated from actual conduct; 
—-and it is solely with this view, — ^that he offers the 
following additional remarks on each of the preced- 
ing classes of virtues. 



Virtues founded on the ConneaAon of Man^ even 

' in his present State, with the higher Order of 

an invisible and spiritual World^^^and with 

the Interests which belong to that higher System 

of Being. 

Among these there is one grace, which is some- 
times taken in so large a sense as to comprehend 
them all, — and which may be selected as a speeimen 
of the mode of viewing them, which it is the object 
p£ the Author to recommend in this work. 

That grace or virtue is faith, — a term evidently 
invented to designate that high and elevated tone of 
thought, by means of which we are united, even 

6 I 
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i¥hile acting amidst visible scenes and temporal in- 
terests, with the purer and higher order of an invi^ 
sible and eternal world. 

But then, we formerly noticed, when explaining 

the proper idea of heavenly-mindedness, with which 

this grace is almost synonymous, that it does not 

consist in mere acts of the imaginative or intellectual 

part of man, — transporting him into invisible scenes,, 

and rendering him careless respecting temporal and 

present interests, — ^but rather in a disposition to 

throw the light and glory, even of invisible worlds, on, 

the scenery of that portion of the Divine dominions in 

which he now exists, and on the interests which that 

present world presents to him ; — a disposition, conse^ 

quently, to busy himself with much pure zeal in all 

temporal duties, as being " the trust" committed to 

him in his present sphere, by the due management of 

which he is to fiirther his preparation for a greater 

trust and more distinguished honours, when the plan, 

of Providence with respect to him shall be more 

Ailly disclosed. 

It is, hence, evident that even the grace of faith 
cannot be separated from actual conduct amidst 
the pressing interests of the present life ; — that it, 
in fact, only designates that high style of acting and 
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feeUngy whidi unites bodi woilds, in the e8timjiti<m of 
man, by diqponi^ him to rq^ard them both as parts of 
one grand and continuous pkn ; and that, theref<H«, 
die dispute whidi has so long agitated die Chiis- 
tian woild, respecting the oomparatiTeTalue of fiiitfa 
and woriu, is, in reality, the most nugatory that ever 
divided the opinions and lessened the good^will of 
the human race ;— fidth being only, like ev^ other 
grace, but a particular mode in which the entire na- 
ture of man, as not only a sentient, but an intellec- 
tual and filling bdng, displays itsdf in actwU con- 
duct ; that is, in the manner in which he views and 
m«iages those interests that are at present commit- 
ted to him. 

Just notions, therefore, of die nature of the graces, 
—or of the process of die human mind in fcHmung 
the idea of them, and designating them by general 
terms,— would have shown, that dus long-agitated 
dispute respecting £uth and works, is reaQy one that 
has no foundation,— and ought not for one moment 
to occupy the thoughts of a well-instructed mind. 
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Virtues fotmded on the RelaHan of Man to the 
other Beings gj/ied with a similar Nature^ with 
wham fie is (Associated as an Inhabitemt of this 
World. 

If the former class of graces, those, namdy, which 
connect man with the purer interests of invinUe 
worlds, are, perhaps, die most ai:^ust and venerable 
of his Tirtues,— or those which are founded on the 
hij^iest and grandest aspect of his nature; — the vir- 
tues which arrange themselves under this second 
dass lure among the most beautiM and attractive 
which belong to his condition. Indeed, it is no 
wonder that the name of graces or virtties should 
have been given to both o£ these classes or modes 
of acting, as well as to those that are afterwards 
to be considered; — because, in reviewing them, 
even in this cursory manner, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the fine and interesting aspects 
whidi they open up to us of the condition and na- 
ture of man,— and of the style of conduct, coire- 
sponding with these aspects, by which he is capable 
of itifliiff giiifiliing himsdf . 

More particularly, with respect to the virtues in- 
voL. I. a 
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duded under this second class ; — iiiey ^ae all those 
which prompt to kind and beneficent conduct and 
feeling towards our fellow-men ; — and the spher^ of 
usefolness and of amiaUe conduct which they open 
up, correspond with the different arrangements into 
which, according to the varying extent of our views 
or connexions, the different individuals of the human 
race, as related to us, may be formed. 

They thus comprehend natural affection, in all its 
varieties, towards those who are more intimately con- 
nected with us by the relations of life, — ^the lovely 
affections of parents and children,— of hiKbands and 
wives,-— of brothers and sisters ;— the affections, ex- 
tending to a yet wider range, of ne^hboiu*8 and 
iCriends,— of members of the same community,— (^ 
natives of the same country,— of professors of the 
same faith ; — and, by a series of extensions of the 
same kind, that perfection of human charity, in 
which it comprehends in its good wishes and active 
beneficence, the whole family of the human race,— 
and even all the living and intelligent offspring of 
God. 

But man is also the inhabitant of a suffering 
world ; — and some of the most interesting virtues of 
this particular class relate to his connexion with t)e- 
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ii^s yrho a:re doomed to solrrow,— or subject to firadlty. 
It is thus not only a great virttie of the hmnan cha- 
racter to be kmd, and full of reverence for those who 
have done well, or are favoured by Providence,— 
but to be full of sympathy towards those who are in 
suffering, — ^ready to forgive injuries which have been 
done to us, even when these are most irritating to 
our natural self-love, — and ready to show forbear- 
ance, and to make all conscientious apologies even 
for those who are exposed to that greatest of all ca- 
lamities, — -a more than ordinary subjection to those 
frailties and follies which lead to the ignominy and 
distress of every mind that falls under thdr influ- 
ence. 

These, I have sakl, are some of the loveUest and 
most useAil virtues that characterize our nature ;-^ 
and it is, accordingly, universally known how much 
encouragement has been given to their cultivatiofu 
in the' Christian system', — and how beautifully the 
character of our' Saviour himself,^-and all his ex- 
hortations tended to recommend these virtues to the 
attention of men. 

But the great point to be established on this par- 
ticolar part of our subject is, that the virtues are 
ovly modes of conduct^ — ^and not distinct, or merely 
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Spiritual exist^cee ;-^'^d it affords a fine iilustra^ 
tjf these ideas, according to a preceding remark, tlitl 
the yery names which have been appropriated to 
the graces of this pasrticular class, pcHnt them out as 
participating largely of our spiritud ot intellectual, 
as ireH as of our active nature. It is thus that the 
terms kindness, — and beneficence,^and sympathy; 
*— and pity,— and forgiveness, — and mercy, — de- 
note, not merely ike feeling, which, in each o£ Aese 
instances, lies at the foundation of the grace, ^-nor 
simply, on the other hand, the external action by 
which that feeling is exemplified and substantiated, 
—but the mixed co^-operation of both these portions 
of our active and spiritual nature ; — and that they 
may thus be regarded as a peculiarly haj^y ex^npli- 
fication of that view, in which it is die object of these 
cursory remarks to represent ali the virtues as en- 
tided to be contemplated. 

Every person, accordingly, is aware, that the love 
which does not manifest itself in kind deeds, is nu*- 
gatory and fictitious ;<--^and that, as thare Can be no 
£uth, in the proper sense of that tam, distinct ftoA 
works, — so neither can there be any real charity to 
man, which is not substantiated by a corresponding 
exhibition of good deeds. 
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Virtues fotmded an that Aspect of the Nature and 
Condition of Man^ in which he appears as a 
Being conscious qf Guilty or as a Subject qfthe 
JTingdim of Grace or of Forgiveness. 

H^re also another fine set (^ graees is pcnnted 
(mt to our Qotice,-*-*and a set tp wbiph the Ghrb- 
tian system has devoted a great shi^ of its atteor- 
tion. 

Indeed it may be remarked^ with respect to all 
the ^ei:ent classes of virtues already noticed, that 
as, in tbe first instance, no truly good and accem- 
^ished man can exist who does not fe^l and cultivate 
his rebtion to that higher order with which, by his 
sentimental and religious nature, he is connected ;-^ 
and as, in the same manner, it is incumbent on every 
man who would fully discharge his duties, to be kind 
and merdfid, and forgiving to all men ;<-hbo, with 
re^ct to the order of graces more immediately un- 
d^ review, no true e^diibition of the worth that is 
appropriate to man can be made where this particu^ 
lar order of virtues is neglected ; — ^for theconsciousr 
ness of guilt and demerit is indelible in the human 
bteast,-*-and it is hence mcumbent on evezy man. 
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to be not high-minded, but humble before God, — 
sincerely swry for his many failures, — meek as be- 
comes one who has in many things come short of 
his duty,— but yet thankful for the promised par- 
don which Divine pity has offered tp all the sn- 
ners of mankind, — anxious to co-operate with the 
Divine plans in promoting his own improvement in 
well-doing, — and fiill <^ trust, that ^^ He who has 
b^un a good work^ in the human soul will cany his 
own plan to perfection. 

It is, accordingly, with great propriety that Chris- 
tianity has bestowed such particular attenticm on diis 
class of graces,^th4t Christ our Lord himself is re- 
presented as having come into the world chiefly to 
proclaim Divine pardon to transgressors, — ^and that 
the very first requisition which he made of those who 
would be subjects of that kingdom of God which he 
came to introduce among men, was, that they should 
repent, since ^^ the kingdom of God was at hand.^ 

Philosophers, indeed, and men of the world have 
sometimes been disposed to speak lightly of the ^>- 
ligation and value of these virtues ; — but no perfect 
idea of human worth can be formed while these vir- 
tues are excluded from our estimate;— and every 
l^eart feels that there is true beauty and propriety 
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in, the conduct of him who, even with the highest 
measure of human attainments and of human excel- 
lencies, yet is sincerely conscious of his many defi- 
ciencies, — and who, from this conviction, is full of 
humility and self-abasement before God,^— but yet 
full of joy also, that he is the subject of a kingdom in 
which forgiveness is offered to all who have ofl^nded. 
' Rut we return, — ^with respect to this set of virtues, 
as with respect to those already consider^, — to our 
leading remark, — ^namely, — that penitence,— and 
humility,— -and sorrow for sin, — and trust in the 
promised pardon of God, — are not to be viewed as 
mere states of mind^ but as modes of feeling and 
acting that are to characterize the whole conduct; 
— and it is a fine illustration of this remark, that the 
terms appropriated to the different aspects of the 
grace of penitence mark it out, as we formerly no- 
ticeid, as sometimes belonging more exclusively to 
our spiritual, and sometimes as relating to our mixed 
nature, — and passing, by varied shades, from our 
spiritual to our external and active nature. 

When purely spiritual, it is designated as contri- 
tion,— humiUation, — sorrow ;— when more mixed, — 
as penitence, or, to use the more common Word, re- 
pentJEince ;— and, when viewed chiefly as resulting 
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in eztonud condoct, isregeiieRU]oii,-*<jiai^ of i&, 
-—«iid amendment. 

So finely do these varied terms signify that tlie 
grace is not something merely spiritual,— <Nr « dw* 
tinct and insulated existmce, — but mdy a tnode nf 
conduct which assumes varying aspects according 
as it is viewed more directly in regard to our spinU 
ual,-*^ur mixed,— or our more peculiarly active and 
social condition. 



Virtues fotmded on that Aspect of the CondMm 
qfMan in which he appears chiefly as a Being 
ewpoeed to Trials and Sufferings. 

Here, again, the reflection is forced on us, how 
appropriately the terms gra^ces or virtues have been 
given to the different classes of good dispositions 
which belong to our nature,-— and, in particular, 
how well these general terms have been apjdied to 
the order of graces at present more immediately 
under review. 

For what is more becoming in aD men than con^ 
tentment with that peculiar station in life, and its 
apptopriate enjoyments, which Divine Providence 
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ba8 asfiigii^ I^em9***^^bat looiie useAil or moise m^ 
ten^sdng gra/Qe, ibm ihs/t pcftience ^Udi passes 
tliicaii^h l(»ig y6$r9 (^ tri4 wilJimit beii^ oy^scoBie 
bf them^-'KHr ytiuit, mpre ouguat disjdAj idf the na^ 
iive eaaergy of the hi^^irt of man^*^^ a subject of the 
righteous goYermBQimt of Gody-r-than that stAmiS',^ 
9fUm, even to the hardest triaU^ which disposes a man 
to put fiill trust in the wise anraQg^Qoeiits of Pro^ 
d^nce, eyeu with respect to afflictions, which seem 
to i|is own self4oye most haid and most unacoount^ 
Me? 

In £ju;t thefe is no human beii^ who is not caU* 
eid) at som^ periods of life, to the cpltiyaidon of these 
graces ;-'-**ia«4 Providence, by so ordermg the plan 
of life to every man, that their cultivation is render* 
fid indjpensable to his hap^oiess, has signified, In 
the most i0ipre9sive of all ways, how sacred is limt 
dbaractei:, and how vmch wo are bound to mpfce 
them the objects of o^r zealous punauit. 

But w^o also is ignorant that tJbe tcue loveliness 
and all the real worth of these graces belcmg to diem^ 
not as simply acts of the mind, but as feelings of the 
heart and views of the imagination substantiated 
in actual and living condtict; — ^for what beauty 
or value would belong to that contentment, or pa- 
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tienoe, or .resignatioii which should dispose a man 
merely to lie indolenlly down under an jn^ressioii 
that nothiog was required of him for the bettering 
of his condition^ — ^and that he had only to resign 
himsdf to, the train of events, careless as to the issue 
to which they were apparently leading him ? 

It is evident that this state of mind would be pror 
pecly characterized, not as contentment, or palience, 
or resignation, but by some name which should con- 
vey rather a sentiment of disapprobation;— and that 
the true beauty and worth of these graces is felt 
only when we consider them as leading a man to 
^^ bear all things, and hope all things, and do all 
things^ which the plan of Divine Providence seems 
to set before him as an active and progressive being, 
whose interests are indeed superintended by a wisdom 
far greiater than his own, — and connected with ar- 
rangements which he cannot now fully comprehend, 
—but who yet is called to be a " fellowwwjdcer wiA 
God^^ in all Ms plans for the progressive welfare of 
his creatures. 
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Virtties. appropriate to Man as a Being furnish- 
ed with many lower Propensities and Passioris^ 
and living in a World where there are many 
Solicitations to do wrong. 

The virtues which belong to this class are those 
formerly noticed, as relating more to our external 
conduct, than to the internal feelings from which that 
conduct originates ; — ^they are temperance, — ^frugali- 
ty, — chastity, — self-command,— and industry ; — ^but 
as, in the former classes of graces, we chiefly busied 
ourselves in showing, that, though founded on spi- 
ritual exertions of our nature, they are not com- 
pleted till embodied in external conduct ; — ^we must 
now reverse our plan, though with the same general 
view,— and show, that the virtues now under contem- 
plation, though more directly denoting external cpn- 
duct, are yet not perfect,— nor iis our idea of them 
ftdly evolved, except when the external action or 
course of action is regarded as connected with a 
corresponding tone of sentiment and feeling. 

Thus chastity denotes not merely exemption from 
acts of impurity, but an habitual tone of pure and 
becoming feeling ; — and the same remaa^kmay easily 
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be cgrtcnded to tanpenmoe, — aelf^xwniiuBid) — and 
every other gnoe which may be pot in the same 
daas with them. 

So that die general propoation ia 8t31 true, that 
the yirtues,— whedier idating moee immediatdly to 
internal or external conduct, or partaking of the na- 
ture of bodi ct diese,—- are not in any instance dis- 
tinct OT substantial existences, — but modes of ad^ 
tfijf,— hayii^ a reference to the entire nature of 
man, as at once a senttmental and a sensual be- 
ing, thoi^h sometimes taking dieir pecufiar aspect 
more drecdy from the former part ct his natine, 
and sometimes from die latter. 



Virtues founded on thai Aspect of the Condition 
of Manwhich represents him as a Being tn^oft^- 
ed amdst many pressing and progresskse In^ 
ierests, and contending not merdy for passing 
Jd^HtntageSj Imt for some Good which eeer 
seems to him to hefutwre. 

Hie virtues or graces appropriate to dus aspect 
of the human €(m^^(m were aheady said to be for- 
ti«ad6,— -vigilance,— exigence,— and triKt in the 
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t^teous and good prorisioiiB of Diyme Providence, 
«nd in die final evokttion of intefests fiivourable to 
those who have done well. 

H^ce idso a hi^ order of giace^ is set before 
us, — an order, too, peculiarly appn^riate to tliose 
who are engaged in the active and pressing occupa- 
tions which make up the grand course of human 
affidrs,—- and to which, tiko^ Christianity has given a 
peculiar sanction, by having called us to ^* gird np 
die loins of our minds ,^«— and to <^ run with patience 
tile race set brfore us,—* looking unto Jesus, the au. 
iJior and finisher of our fahh, who, for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
sluune, and is set down at the right hand of the 
tfcNMie of God.'' 

But tfa^re is no danger of confounding these vir- 
tues with mere forms of abstract and spiritual 
thought ;-^for thdr very nature consists in stre- 
nuous, — ^and vigilant, — and perseverii^ exertion ; — 
and hence, like idl the other virtues, — ^they present 
themsdves to the mind of an en%htened inquirer, not 
as distinct and abstract existences, but as attributes 
of the conduct of a being who has interests of great 
apparent moment to himself to manage, — and who 
can only &M1 his duty and manifest the Ml propor- 
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tions of his cbaractar as a man, by struggliiig wiA 
a finn, and perseyering, and unbroken spirit, with 
every labour, — and perplexity,-— and contention 
which the actual course of human affairs may pe- 
sent to him, — in his peculiar sphere of duty. 



The three following remarks maybe considered as 
general inferences firom the preceding observations. 
• In the first place, that the virtues are erroneoudy 
considered as abstract and simply spiritual exists- 
ces, — being in reaUty but general expressions for 
certain aspects which conduct assumes, — and pre- 
supposing, in every instance, the united operation 
of internal feeling and of external action. Indeed, 
the entire separation betwe^i feeling and action, — 
between the internal and the external portion of tiie 
human constitution, is a Amdamental and fatal error 
in speculation. 

In the second place, it has accordingly followed, 
from the very general prevalence of this error, that 
the whole field of speculation, in so far as morals 
and the kindred sciences are concerned, has been 
covered with perplexity. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that the diq>osition 
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to fonn abstractions is not only natural to the hunan 
nund^ — ^which, in most cases, can only obtain a dis- 
tmct view of a subject by their aid, — ^but that so 
long as mere conduct and the ordinary intercourse 
of life, or the common topics of moral instruction are 
concerned, these generalizations are of essential use. 
. But then, it must also be remembered, that it is 
upon very obvious and common views, indeed, that 
such generalizations are formed ; — and that, when we 
admit them as maxims in our philosophical disquisi- 
tions, we advance them to a rank to whieh diey are 
not only not entided, — but in which they must be- 
come positively hurtful. It is, in fact, introdu- 
cing a language and a set of notions into the field o( 
philosophical research, which are at utter variance 
with the native language and the authorised or ap- 
propriate ideas of that science; — and it is hence 
easy to see, that nothing but confusion,— and error, 
; — and contradiction can result from such a mixture. 
Accordingly, it is from this very mixture that 
many of the disputes, which have for ages tortured 
the ingenuity and destroyed the good-will of men, 
have sprung, — such as the nugatory dispute respect- 
ing " faith and works,'' to which we formerly al- 
luded. 
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It i» fiom the same c»iue dbit ail the fantaatio 
and delusire ideas lespectiiig die <^ intenud l]£e,^<*«*« 
and ft Torld of jGadings and thoughts distinet fiom afl 
extemal iiitere8ts,*<^aiid the proper region of the 
spiritiial paiBt of man^-^^have proceeded, — and at 
times hare exercised so 'vild an influence orer the 
speculations imd conduct of some of the best and 
most amiaUe of our species. 

It is h^ice, too, that '^ ihe tlxings of this woild»^<-<-t 
ev&Et its most serious and pressing aFocatioos, have 
so oftea been viewed as onworthjr of the cultiTa* 
tiw of minds intent on the purification of their <nni 
heartSy-^-and impressed with a belief that they had 
a higher and more appropriate field finr their eacer^ 
tions in the mystical re^on of their internal feehngs; 

Attd it is firom this cause, lasdy, that so mudi 
inkcODsistency^-^^-aad so many imsatisfiictoiy specu- 
latifflis are found to pervade the works of almost afl 
moralists ;— 4aid dbat, while die |>rac^tca2 nuz^rtrntof 
this science have beaiin dl ages the bert-estafaKAed 
of 931 truths, and the most levd to the oomprehen- 
skm of minds of ev^ order,-*-it8 tbeoreiieal jmruA-^ 
ple^Mce in a more rude and unsatisfactory state than, 
firom the importance of the subject, it is almost pes* 
sible for us to believe. 
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By simply ykwing tbe graces, not as separate ex< 
u^ences,-*biit general expressions of certain mode$ 
or styles cf acting^ the whole of these errors vanish, 
-^-ond unity and consistency are introduced into a 
subject, which preyiously seemed banished from the 
i^on of philosophy to the common haunts and 
Tilde and unscientific conceptions of ordinary life. 

In the last place, then, we may now perceive in 
what sense it is true that Christianity has awakened 
the attention of men more strongly than bad ever been 
done lr|r any preceding system oi doctrine, to their 
internal feelings, and to views of duty and of moral 
ccmduct more i^iritual, than those which prevailed 
during even the most en%htened ages o£ heathen 
antiquity. 

It has often and eloquently been claimed for 
Christianity, as one of her proudest distinctions, that 
she has thus spirituaMxed the views of man,— and 
that, consequently, a purer and more searching mo>- 
rality is characteristic of her tenets, than had heth 
recomm^ided by any preceding doctrine. 

And there can be no question as to the fact ;— ^ 
though there is much reason to suspect that the pre^ 
cise nature of the fact is not well understood ; — for 
it certainly was not the object of Christianity to call 
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men to the cultivatioii of any feelings orvievs whidi 
w^re merely spiritual and internal, and which had 
no relation to the real and substantial interests and 
transactions of life ; — ^but she made the views of man, 
respecting all moral duty, more pure and intdleo- 
tual,«— and, consequently, more suited to the high 
nature and great relations of man, — ^by exhibiting 
to him, in a more interesting, — and distinct, — and 
ample manner, those varied aspects of his condi- 
tion, by which he is connected not merely with the 
more vulgar interests of this life, — ^but with the purdr 
scenes and more enduring interests of a higher 
world, and of everlasting ages; — she showed him 
also, in more impressive lights, his varied relations to 
his fellow-men, — and to all the Divine dispensations ; 
: — ^and thus she purified and refined his views, not 
by leading him to dwell exclusively or chiefly among 
imaginary scenes,^-or merely spiritual interests, — 
but by rendering his spiritual feelings more available 
and interesting from their connexion with actual 
events ; — ^and, on the other hand, by giving to ex- 
ternal transactions something of that purer and 
jiigher character which belongs to objects that have 
a relation even to the grandest interests of the invi- 
sible world,— and which are capable of extending 
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their influence, according as they are well or ill 
conducted,— over the yet undisclosed events of in- 
terminable ages. 



RECAPITULATION, ADVANTAGES OF THE PBECED-: 

ING MODE OF C6NS1DEEING THE OBJECT PRO- 
POSED TO MAN AS A SUBJECT OF THE DIVINE 
KINGDOM. 

It will be observed, that the purpose of the Au- 
thor, in this second part of the work, has-been, not 
to point out rules for the successful conduct of life, 
— ^but simply to ascertain, generally, what is the ob- 
ject proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
Gk)d on earth ;— -and in this respect his work differs 
essentially from most of those which have appeared 
upon the same subject on the Continent. Thus, 
after it has been ascertained, according to the Au- 
thor^s idea, that the object proposed to man, is the 
due and successful fiilfihnent of the duties of his 
peculiar station in life, it may still be asked, in 
what way the duties of that station can be most 
appropriately accomplished? — and the answer to 
^his question would lead, as in the great work of 
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Reinluurd on Christiaa Monditj, to « st^tem^t 
of the various duties hj whidi the sphere aadgn* 
ed to us indiyidually in life may be most sucoeas- 
fuUy fiUed. 

It has appeared to the Author, however, not only 
that a preJiminary point was necessary to be ascer- 
tained, namely, what is the precise nature of the 
object proposed to man, — but also, that the deter- 
mination of that point is of far more moment than a 
statement of the particular rules, by means of which 
ihe object when ascertained can be most securely 
gamed. For the fiict seems to be, that provided 
the minds of men are properly directed with respect 
to the object,-^and are at the same time welUdis^ 
posed with respect to its attainment,^*the particular 
ndes to be followed for attaining it may safely be left 
to the individual consciences and feelings of men ;— 
and will, indeed, be more satisfactorily determined 
by these means than by any enumeration of practical 
maxims which it is possible to give. These rules, 
indeed, may all be comprised within a very narrow 
compass,-— and, if extended into minute subdivi- 
sions, will infallibly, as every person acquainted with 
the continental worics on the subject must have felt, 
be found to be both tedious and nugatory. 
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It wiQ, however^ be the object ci the Author, in 
die fourth part of the Woii,— to exhibit the picture 
of a good life on a plan different firom that common^ 
ly made use of, — and less calculated, as the Auth<H: 
flatters himself,— to diminish the interest with which 
it is desirable that such a porta'aiture ought to be 
studied. 



After the copious illustrations already given, the 
Author can hardly think it necessary to rq^eat ftir- 
th^, than in a sii^le sentence, the object whidi, 
it has appeared to him, has really been proposed to 
man, a^ the guiding point of his exertions,-*^MX>n8i- 
dered as a subject of the Divine kingdom on earth. 

This object, according to the Author's idea, is 
not perfection, as has been very generally stated by 
writers on morals, but simply the due fulfilment of 
the duties of the particular station in life assigned 
to men individually, that bdng the trust by which 
their peculiar lots in this wodd are distinguished iBrom 
each other. That object, however, must be AilfiUed 
in sudi a maimer as becomes the nature,— -the en- 
tire, and peculiar, and characteristic nature,*— of a 
being so gifted as man essentially is ;— «nd, there* 
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fore, it is not 'sufficient that he perform the out- 
watd actions, which seem, on a superficial view, to 
complete the due discharge of his peculiar trust in 
life^ but he must do the whole duty committed to 
hiin with all the powers which belong to him, as a 
being capable of considering himsdf as a subject of 
a supreme and righteous Sovereign, — ^by whose ap- 
pointment his duties have been assigned him, — and 
to whom he must finally give an account of his fide- 
lity; — ^and thus, in order to evolve the Author^s 
idea respecting this object coinple);ely, it is neces- 
sary to state, that the duty prescribed to man must be 
done by him under the impression, that, in whatever 
he does, he is acting as a ^^ subject of the kingdom 
of God,^'' — and that the most familiar and apparently 
secular parts of his conduct in life are capable of 
being so viewed by him, as to become, by the spirit 
with which he discharges them, a testimony of his 
obedience and loyalty to God. 

This, according to the foregoing illustrations, is 
precisely the idea of the object proposed to man, — 
given us so beautifully in the Christian system, — 
when it represents Jesus Christ our Lord as having 
fulfilled, with great submission to the appointment 
of his Father,— the peculiar station in life which 
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Divine wisdom saw fit to mark out for hini, — and as 
having, by his lowly, and laborious, and suffering, 
and humiliated Ufe, become the model to men of all 
future times, of the spirit with which they also, in 
their individual stations, should devote themselves 
to the accomplishment of their inferior tasks. 

And, according to this statement of the object 
proposed to man, it has appeared to the Author, in 
the last place, that the virtues or graces, which have 
sometimes been treated as if they were separate ex« 
istences, or insulated objects of human pursuit,— -are 
but modes of condtcct, — or styles of acting^ — and 
cannot be displayed in living energy, but as por- 
tions or modifications of a general style of conduct. 

Taking this, then, as the object proposed to man^ 
—^according td the Author^s ideas, — ^the following 
seem to be the advantages which are gained by this 
peculiar mode of considering that object. 

In the first place, it combines all our duties, and 
all the separate aspects of our nature under one pre- 
vailing and most comprehensive aspect, — ^by rais- 
ing even the most common actions, provided they 
be done in a becoming spirit, into the rank of ser^ 
vices done to God ;— and,' by exhibiting even those 
services which are more peculiarly and charaeteris- 
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lically religious, as but one part of that g^ieral duty 
which, as subjects, we owe to our Supreme Lord.. 

For the very idea on which the whole of our ex- 
position has proceeded is, that man is ess^itiallj a 
religious being ; understanding by that designation, 
not merely that he is capable of directing his 
thoughts occasumaUy to religious considerations, 
or of performing, at certain times, devotional duties ; 
— ^but that a feeling of his relation to a higher order 
of beings-— and to a Sovereign Ruler, — makes a ne- 
cessary and indestructible part of his entire frame, 
«^modifies all his actions,— and, as the highest and 
most characteristic part of his endowments, gives 
to him his peculiar station, as the priest of Nature, 
in this wot\A. Hence, the whole earth seems to 
him as but one portion of that universal domain, 
over which the righteous Sovereignty of God ex- 
tends, — and all the ordinary duties of life assume 
die aspect of services done to this Supreme Sove- 
reign. 

Hence the Utility of the question so much agi- 
tated in the continental schools, — ^whether morality 
depends upon religion,-— or religion upon moraOty ; 
•-*fer the distinction of the nature <^ man into his 
moral and religious powers, is merely an artifice of 
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human thought, for the purposes of more regular ex- 
poffltion,— or rather is but a scholastic form, im- 
plying very limited and partial ideas of the entire 
and characteristic structure of human nature. — 
The true aspect under which that nature ought. to 
be viewed^— and under which it has accordingly 
been viewied by our Lord, and throughout all the 
writings of the inspired authors, is that which 
considers it as essentially and characteristically a re- 
ligious nature ;-^that is to say, man is, and cannot 
divest himself altogether of the feeling that he is, a 
subject of the universal empire of God. Hence, all 
the duties prescribed to him by his peculiar station in 
life assume the aspect of services done to his Su- 
preme Soveragn,-— and one grand and characteristic 
aspect is thus made to pervade all his actions; 
— his most familiar modes of conduct being raised 
by this sentiment into the rank of duties done to his 
Creator,— -and even those servi9es which are more 
peculiarly religious, — ^being exhibited as but one de- 
partment of that entire duty, which man, as a reli- 
gious being, is capable of paying to " the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift.'' 

It is not, therefore, exclusively, as either an active, 
-<«4i moral,-*-or a religious being, that^ our mode pf 
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riewing thk subject refn^eseftts man,*— but tmder the 
mote general and eMnprebenstve ellaracter of a sub- 
ject of the Divme kingcto ;-HUid thus, aU dtscus- 
sioDS as to the dependence of either morality on reH- 
gioB,~-or of religion on morality,-— are precluded by 
the simpler and more comprehensiTe aspect under 
which the aitire natinre of the bnraan being, as a 
subject of the Dimne kingdjom, presents itself to 
our view. 

In the second place, this mode of oonsideriiig the 
object proposed to man has an obrious tendency to 
raise the opinions of active men, on the one hand, 
respecting the peculiar nature of the offices assigned 
them by their station in life;-*«^and, on the other, 
to destroy the yague and tmtenable notions wfaidt 
q^eculative and theological writers are too apt to 
connect willi their aj^ropriate and characteristic 
duties. 

For it is quite obvious, cm the one hand^ tliat die 
great masd ot mankind, even when moirt activdy and 
conscientiously fulfilling the duties €& their different 
stations in life, have yet been led to believe, that 
these duties are not entided to be considesed as, in 
any sense, services done to thai Creator, or Su|)rrane 
Sovereign. On the contrary, they seemto tl^Bi but 
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occupaliims necessary f<H: the maintenuice of our 
gross and ccxrporeal frame ; — and the time and stu^ 
diat are devoted to them are hence apt to be viewed 
as so much taken from that entire devoticm oi the 
heart and life to the things of God, which it appears 
to them so desirable to reahze. A sort of desecration 
is thus thrown on the secular employments, by means 
of which the welfare of human life is promoted; — 
and seriously-inclined men are led into a perpetual 
regret that they cannot give themselves, with more 
entire devotion, to that peculiar duty, which they 
have be^i taught to consider as alone worthy of be- 
ing paid by immortal creatures to their Creator. 

On the other hand, minds devoted to abstract and 
thediogical modes of thought are apt to consider 
themselves as occupied with the only true service 
which God requires of man ; — and their performance 
of such services is apt to be pursued with too little 
relish for common pleasures,— and natural feelings; 
—and sometimes with an utter disregard of* all the 
worldly interests, — and hiunan pursuits,— which they 
esteem so far below their peculiar sphere. Hence 
the spiritual pride of the priesthood in all ages,^- 
and their unwillingness to mingle, even in innocent 
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amusement, with the multitude who have not, in 
thdr opinion, any service to perfonn, hi so far, at 
least, as their habitual modes <^ actmg are concern- 
ed, which can.be considered as a service done unto 
God. 

Now, any person who looks at this subject with 
an unprejudiced mind must perceive that both of 
these styles of thinking are, in a very high d^iee, 
erroneous and pernicious ;^-and that there must lurk 
some pervading fidlacy in a goieral mode of instruc- 
tion, which gives occasion, in the different orders of 
men, — as secular or religious,— to the prevalence of 
such ideas ; — and, accordingly, the singular beauty 
and value of the view exhibited in the preceding 
pages is, that, on the one hand, it elevates the ideas 
of the multitude of mankind, respecting their pecu- 
liar duties, as active and laborious beings, — ^by show- 
ing them that all these duties, being done by them 
in a religious spirit, become, in fact, testimonies of 
their loyalty to the universal Sovereign ; — and, on 
die other hand, it lowers the self-importance of men 
more especially devoted to the services or studies of 
religion, — ^by reminding them that they are not the 
only servants of God upon earth,— or, indeed, en- 
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titled to consider themselves as his most efficient and 
distinguished servants, — ^but that the chief value of 
their peculiar duties consists in their tendency to 
promote a better and purer discharge of that more 
general service which is accomplished by the united 
labours of the active and busy, — and by means of 
which the true and substantial interests of the king- 
dom of God on earth are carried forward. 

It will be the object of the Author to state more 
fiilly , in the succeeding section of this part, the true 
nature of those services which are more especially and 
characteristically religious, — and to determine their 
relation to the common pursuits and familiar occiq>a- 
tions of life; — ^but, in the mean time, it is impossi- 
ble not to perceive, that the view already exhibited, 
has a tendency to exert a most beneficial influence, 
by, on the one hand, disposing the active and labo- 
rious classes to consider themselves as also ^^ ser- 
vants of God^ even in the discharge of their most 
ordinary labours ; — and, on the other hand, by de- 
stroying the exclusive self-importance of reUgious 
men, and by teaching them to estimate the value of 
their religious services very much by their tendency 
to promote a more effectual discharge of the active 
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dudes, — and a more cheerful religh of die iimocent 
{Measures of life. 

In the third pkce, the principles ex^^ained indiifi 
portion of the wori^^ and indeed tlie views which par- 
vade all its parts, are e£f>ecially valuable, as abid- 
ing a complete and satisfactory solution of a diffi- 
culty whidb has sometimes perplexed the iq)ecuk- 
tions of students of our faith,— ^and which has 
been brought forward with much plausibifity by se- 
vesal authcnns idio have set themselves to undo^- 
mine the bulwaj^s, or to dux>w contempt <m the 
beauty <^the Christian doctrine. 

The olgection is simply this, that Christianity, by 
directing ihe attention of man chiefly to a ^' fiiture 
world,^ has a tendency to lessen his interest in all 
subltmary concerns, — and thus to lowest his Gfi- 
nbn of those virtues which have a relation chiefly 
to tiie good conduct of temporal i^^rs. 

Shaftesbury, in his treatise ^itided Common 
Sense, has stated the objection very distinctly in the 
following terms : — " Private friendships, — ^aeal for 
the puUic wel£ue, — and love of country, are virtues 
purely voluntary in a Christian. They form no es- 
sential part dp his charity. The if airs (rf' this life 
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do not occupy his chief interest ; he is iind^ no ob- 
ligation to enter with this worid into engagements 
which have no tendency to ftirther his progress to^ 
wards a b^ter lifis. His ODnversation is in heaven, 
— 4ie cannot be troubled with those cares and su- 
perfluous oonc»ns which might only retard him in 
his course towafds that happy dwelling-phice, <» in- 
terrupt Mm in the taskwiiich has been assigned him, 
-»-of labouring for die salvation of his soul.^' 

Hdivetius, in his work De PEsprit, has stated the 
same objection widi great power and vivacity, and 
illustrated it by s<»ne striking instances. Speaking 
of the contradictions in the precepts of education,-— 
he ranarics, that, ^< in Europe, public instruction is 
committed to two powers whose interests are oppo- 
site, and whose precepts, therefore, must be difier- 
ent and contradictory. The one is the spiritual 
power,— the other is the temporal power." 

^< If,^ he has remarked, ^^ it be to a bve of the 
public good, to justice, to ridhes, and glory, that the 
temporal power owes its warriors, its magistrates, its 
merchants, and men of letters ; or if it be by the 
commerce of its towns, the vidour of its troops, the 
equity i^ its senate, and the genius of its literature. 
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that the prince renders his nation respectaUe among 
others, — die strottg passicms directed to the general 
good then serve as die basis of his. grandeur. 

^^ The clerical bo^, op the contrary, fonnd thdr 
grandeur on the destruction a£ these very passions, 
lofb, they say, is hat a pilgrimage— heayat is ovr 
inheritance; why then should wegivt ourselyes up to 
earthly pleasures ? K discourses of this kind did not 
entirely detach the l^ity from earthly eigoyment^ it 
at least weaned them^ftom the love of their relatiojis, 
of glory, of the public good, and of their country. 
Heroes became rare, and sovereigns, struck with the 
hope of mighty possessions in heaven, consented 
sometimes to commit to a priest a part of their ter- 
restrial authority. The priest seized it ; and, to pre- 
serve it, depreciated true virtue and true glory. It 
was no longer permitted to honour such characters as 
Minos, Lycurgus, Codpis, Aristides, Timoleon, — ^in a 
word, the defenders and benefactors of their country. 
Other models were proposed, other names were in- 
scribed in the calendar ; and, instead of the ancient 
heroes, were seen the names of St Anthony, St Cris- 
pin, St Claire, St Fiacre, St Francis, in short, the 
names pf all those solitary wretches, who, dangerous 
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to society by the example of their stupid religion, 
retired to cl(»8ters and deserts, there to vegetate 
and end their useless days. 

^^ By such models the fniests hoped to accustom 
^nankind to regard this life as a short journey, 
fFbey then hoped, that, being without desires for ter- 
restrial goods, and without friendship for those they 
should meet on their journey, — ^they would be- 
come equally indifil^renl to their own happiness, and 
that qS their posterity. In fact, if life be nothing 
tnare than a baiting-place, why should we be so in- 
terested in the affairs that concern it ? A traveller 
does not repair the walls of an inn where he is to 
pass one night only.^^ 

it would be uncharitable to suppose that these 
two authors, though actuated by no great partiality 
for Christianity, yet seriously put forth, as an ob- 
jection to it, what, in their hearts, they believed 
to have no foundation in its system of doctrines. 
On the contrary, we have reason to believe that both 
of these writers considered the objection to be well 
founded, and to flow necessarily from the very es- 
sence of the Christian faith. 
But, on the other hand, it is amusing to observe 
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the strenuous attempts made by the finends of 
Chastiamty to raUeve it from an oligectioii, which 
they, also, aie as finnly persuaded did not esses* 
taally b^ng to it, but iduch did, in tact^ unayoid^ 
ably result from the very mode in which th^ were 
accustomed to inculcate its doctrines, — and to ex- 
j^ain its maxims ;— and diese atten^ts are, indeed, 
but one instance of a spirit whidi may be perceiyed 
at work throughout all the departments of the fidd 
of theology, and which disposes men, when any ap- 
parently important objectum is made to their tenets, 
to struggle againstthedifficulty with all their might, 
and with every weapon they can command, thoij^h 
often with only the result of rendering the subject 
more perplexed and suspidonSy-^-instead of at once 
suspecting, that their own construction of their te- 
nets was founded on partial and limited notions, — 
and that they must gain a new point of view from 
which to contemplate the entire object in all its 
bearings,— in its true proportions, — and un^icum- 
bered by the difficulties that seem, to a mcnre limited 
view, to obscure and perplex it. 

In short, the principles of the present work must 
have prepared the reader for giving a full and satis- 
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(actary answer to diis iq^rently most important 
objectic»i5-*-which is founded on an apprehend- 
ed discrepancy between things tempcnral and eter- 
nal, which ought not for one moment to be admit- 
ted. The things ol this Me and of the fiiture are 
not in opposition to each other, nor, indeed, are 
they essentially distinct from each other ;— they are 
parts of the same grand plan, — and we prepare our- 
selYes for a greater trust hereafter by our fidelity in 
the duties committed to us by our station in the pre- 
sent life. The things of this world, — ^and all its af- 
fairs, and even pleasures, must be participated in 
with interest, — and animation, — and vivacity, — and 
persevaiance ; — all virtues, — such as fiiendship, — 
and zeal for the puUic good, — and patriotism, — which 
have an especial reference to the things of this world, 
are a:ititled to our most zealous cultivation. The 
great lawgivers and heroes, — the good citizens and 
commanders, — the wise men and generous friends of 
ancient times, — aie exactly such characters as a truly 
wise and manly person will select for his imitation ; 
-—and every thing that can promote the happiness 
of his country, — his n^hbourhood, — his family, — 
or that can even serve to beautify the face of inani- 
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mate nature, is deserving of his espedal care ;-^or 
in doing all this,— and in doing it as the duty com- 
mitted to him by that Supreme Lord, whose subject 
he is, he is not diverting his mind from the things 
of another life, — ^but advancing in the very path by 
which he shall most securely and durectly attain to 
its honours. 

It is, therefore, upon an erroneous interpretation 
of the relation which subsists between earthly and 
heavenly things that the whole apparent force of 
the objection is foimded; — and the different view, 
attempted to be exhibited throughout the whole of 
this work, refiites, in the most simple and satisfactory 
manner, the whole reasonings of our antagonists, — 
and presents, at the same time, an idea of the con- 
neadon between things temporal and eternal^ which, 
while it is in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
Christian doctrine, offers a view of the grand order 
of Providence, which it is most delightful and use- 
All for the imagination and heart to contemplate. 

In the last place, the principles unfolded in the 
preceding parts of this work, show us, in a very sim- 
ple and pleasing manner, in what way man becomes 
a Living Temple, 
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According to the prevailing mode of viewing liis 
secular employments, these have no relation to his 
spiritual interests, and are rather to be regarded as 
interruptions to him in his heavenly course. But 
it is the purpose of this treatise to show that all his 
powers and occupations, when regarded by him as 
means appointed by God for the promotion of his 
kingdom, — ^and when used by him as a subject of 
that kingdom, become in reality a service done unto 
God, — ^and thatthis in fact is the chief part of that 
service which the generality of men are appointed to 
perform. 

All their powers and duties, in their legitimate 
use, become thus consecrated and ennobled, — and 
man himself becomes a Living Temple by having 
all his duties and all his occupations made holy,— 
and by having his consecrated powers employed not 
in mere abstract and visionary contemplations, but 
in living and active exercises. 

Both of these ideas are necessary to complete the 
notion of a Living Temple. Man becomes a Tem- 
ple by having all his powers consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God, — ^and a Living Temple, — ^by having 
these powers directed to active and living interests. 
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And thus also is fulfiUed the beattt^bl exhorta- 
tion of the Apostle, that we should " present our 
bodies living sacrifices, holy and acceptable unto 
God, — ^which is our reasonable service."" 



In the succeeding volume I shall proceed to 
consider those acts of piety which are more especial- 
ly religious services, — and to point out the relation 
in which they stand to the more common occupa- 
tions which belong to man as a subject of the Divme 
kingdom. 

This explanation of religious services will be fol- 
lowed by an account of the best mode of attaining 
the object proposed to man as a subject of the 
Divine kii^dom, — ^and by an exhibition of the rules 
and conduct of a good life, — ^and of the difference 
between the Christian idea of a perfectly wise or 
good man^ — and that which prevailed £unong the 
teachers of moral wisdom in ancient times* 

The illustration of these topics will present many 
subjects of interesting thoij^ht ; — and, indeed, the 
fiill evolution of the Author's ideas will not hare 
6 
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been effected 1till these explanations have been 
given. 

It is hoped also that the observations intended to 
be comprised in the succeeding portions of the work 
will lead to many remarks of great importance for 
the practical conduct of life. 

In the mean time it is to be kept in mind, that 
the object proposed to man, as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom, has not been fiilly explained till 
that portion of the succeeding volume which relates 
more especially to religious services has been com> 
pleted. 

The reader is requested to keep this intimation in 
mind. 



END OF VOLUME FIEST. 
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